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CHAPTER I 


THE SELEUCID PERIOD 


INTRODUCTION 


Our knowledge of Seleucid Iran is unfortunately meagre. The scanty 
sources mostly record occurrences such as military campaigns, royal 
accessions and the like, and hardly give any information on economic 
or social matters. Even the isolated facts we speak of are almost all 
Greek; in Seleucid Iran, as we know it, the Iranians are not seen or 
heard. The reasons for these deficiencies are historical. 

Memory is selective; succeeding generations remember what is 
relevant to their own life and forget the rest: “Let the dead bury their 
dead.” After the Romans had ended Seleucid rule in Syria in 63 B.c., 
nobody cared any longer for the defunct dynasty. Sycophants and 
historians alike now turned to the Caesars. The only extant Greek 
outline of Seleucid history is appended to the narrative of the Roman 
conquest of Syria in Appian’s “History of Rome”, compiled in the 
2nd century A.D. 

As for the Iranians, they lost the memory cf their remote past. 
Whereas after the Arab conquest the Zoroastrian priests and native 
gentry endeavoured to keep alive the Persian tradition and to preserve 
religious writings and the glory of the Sasanians,? the pre-Sasanian 
past receded into the realm of fable, and Alexander himself became 
“the king of Rim’”’, that is, of Byzantium. When Birtni collected 
(¢. A.D. 1000) “The Vestiges of Past Generations” (a/-Athar al-bagiya), 
he learned of Cyrus only from Jewish (Christian) sources, where the 
founder of the Persian monarchy was remembered as a friend of the 
Chosen People.? 

Contemporary records of the Seleucid period in Iran had been written 
on perishable materials (papyrus, leather, wood) and thus did not 
survive. Only a few Greek inscriptions on stone, mostly from Susa, 
have been recovered as yet, and the excavation of Seleucid sites, except 
in Susa, has hardly begun. Thus, the present account can only mark the 
limits of our ignorance. 


1 Cf. E. J. Bickerman, “La Chaine de la tradition pharisienne”, Revue Biblique L1x 


(Paris 1952), pp. 44ff. 

2 Cf. Boyce, Letter of Tansar, p. 37; Noldeke, Tabari, 440. 

8 Cf. E. Yarshater, ‘“‘List of Achaemenid Kings in Biruni and Bar Hebraeus’’, in 
E. Yarshater (ed.), Biruni Symposium (Columbia University, New York, 1976), pp. 49~65. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 


After Alexander’s death in 323 B.c., his generals divided the empire 
and for more than thirty years fought one another for a larger portion 
of Alexander’s heritage. One of these warlords was Seleucus, who on 
Alexander’s order had married Apame, daughter of the Sogdian 
satrap Spitamenes, in 324 B.c. The Seleucid dynasty sprang from this 
Macedonian-Iranian union. In 312, Seleucus succeeded in establishing 
his dominion in Babylon. Very shortly, he extended it to Media, 
Susiana, “‘and the neighbouring countries”.! His enemy Antigonus 
ruled over Asia Minor, but was unable to dislodge Seleucus who in 
306 or 305 took the royal title for himself. By 303, Seleucus had 
reconstituted Alexander’s empire from the Euphrates to the Indian 
Ocean, except for the lands along the Indus which he had to cede to 
Sandracottas (Chandragupta), the founder of the Maurya dynasty in 
Northern India. Seleucus’ capital was established at Seleucia on the 
Tigris (in the vicinity of Babylon), founded by him about 305.? In 
301, Seleucus and his ally Lysimachus of Thracia defeated Antigonus 
and Seleucus obtained North Syria as his prize. 

At this juncture, Seleucus made a decision which changed the course 
of Iranian history. The Persian kings from Susa and Ecbatana (Hama- 
dan) reigned over the realm which bordered both the Indian Ocean 
and the Mediterranean. In Seleucia, Seleucus was still on the fringe of 
Iran. But in 300 B.c. he transferred his headquarters to the newly 
founded Antioch on the lower Orontes, in North Syria. His new 
capital was eccentric to the land mass over which he ruled — “from 
India to the Syrian coast”.* Now, over 1,700 miles (as the crow flies) 
separated him from his posts on the Jaxartes (Syr Darya). But he, and 
his dynasty, had no choice. 

They knew that they, as Alexander before them, did not win by 
force of numbers, “but by skill and intelligence”.4 They would be 
unable to govern and exploit their immense domain without a steady 
intake of men and ideas from Greece. The tract on which Seleucus I 
built his Syrian capital had been neglected by Phoenician mariners 
since it offered no safe anchorage. Seleucus’ Greek engineers created 
two artificial harbours (Seleucia and Laodicea) to serve the new 

1 Diodorus xIx. 92. 5. 


2 N. M. Waggoner, ‘“‘ The early Alexander coinage of Seleucia on the Tigris”, ANSMN 
XV (1969), p. 30. 8 Plutarch, Demetrius, 32. 4. 4 Diodorus x1x. go. 3. 
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capital.1 The life line of the Seleucid power was tied to the short 
coastal strip between the Gulf of Alexandretta and Beirut. 

The choice of Antioch as capital necessarily weakened the royal 
authority in far-distant Iran, just as the command of the Achaemenians 
was wanting in strength on the Mediterranean coast. Yet it was not the 
Iranians, but the Macedonian generals in Iran who took advantage of 
their absent master for contriving separatist movements. The first 
defection occurred on the sensitive north-eastern frontier, between 
the Caspian Sea and the Hindu Kush. Here, in the Seleucid province 
of Bactria, in northern Khurasan and the lands north of the Jaxartes 
(Syr Darya), Macedonian troops and Iranian chieftains were united by 
the necessity to hang together or be hanged separately. The invasion 
of the hungry nomads who roamed over “‘a vast plain stretching out 
interminably”? in Central Asia would have destroyed the Greek 
colonies and dispossessed the khans and their tribes. From the Saljuqs 
(¢. A.D. 1000) to the Qajars (1794-1925), almost all the shahs of Persia, 
with perhaps the exception of the Safavids, were intruders from 
Turkestan or their descendants. 

About 280 B.c., the nomads from the north succeeded in penetrating 
the Seleucid territory as far as Tirmidh and Herat. They were expelled 
by Antiochus I, son and successor to Seleucus I, who also restored the 
ravaged cities. For instance, he rebuilt the citadel of Marv and raised 
a rampart of beaten earth and brick (up to 20 metres high and about 
270 km. long) which surrounded the Marv oasis.? 

But the wars in the west, particularly with Egypt (280-72 and 
260-53), fought over the defence or the expansion of the sea-front of 
the empire, strained the resources of the west and made the court of 
Antioch demand more and more help from the provinces of the east. 
In 273, for instance, the satrap of Bactria had to send 20 elephants for 
the war against Egypt and thus weakened the defence of his satrapy 
against the nomadic hordes. Following the death of Antiochus IT in 246, 
a dynastic war broke out in the west between Laodice, the divorced 
wife of Antiochus II, and Berenice, his widow, who was supported 
by her brother, Ptolemy II of Egypt. The army in Bactria, led by its 

1 H. Seyrig, “Antiquités Syriennes 92”, Syria xvi (1970), p. 305. 

2 Herodotus 1. 204. 

8 Strabo x1. 10. 2 (C516); cf. S. A. Viyazigin, “‘Stena Antiokha Sotera vokrug drevnei 
Marigiany”’, Trudy Jusno-Turkmenistanskoj archeologiceskoj komplesknoj ekspedicii 1 (Ashkabad, 


1949), pp. 260-75; M. E. Masson, zbid. x11 (Ashkabad, 1963), pp. 9, 14; B. A. Litvinski, 
“*Drevni sredneasiatski gorod”’, in Drevni Vostok Goroda i Torogovlya (Erevan, 1973), p. 113. 
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general Diodotus, forsook the House of Seleucus, which was now 
divided against itself; they thought that they could do without further 
help from the court at Antioch. This reasoning proved right. The 
Greek kings of Bactria, whose riches amazed contemporary observers, 
defended their territory against the nomads for about 130 years, and 
“subdued more peoples than Alexander”’, particularly in India. When 
Andragoras, the Seleucid satrap of Parthia (roughly western Khurasan), 
also revolted, and his province was overrun by the nomadic tribe of 
Parni led by Arsaces, the Greek kings of Bactria and the Seleucid 
court, in unspoken or agreed collaboration, succeeded in blocking 
the expansion of the Arsacids. For some eighty years the Arsacids of 
Parthia remained local dynasts who were continually embroiled in 
wars with their neighbours. % 

The court of Antioch repeatedly tried to regain the lost Far East. 
Again and again new conflicts or dynastic struggles in the west com- 
pelled the Seleucid kings to break off successful oriental campaigns 
and go back to Syria. Antiochus III alone succeeded in re-establishing 
his authority, albeit nominally, over Bactria and the Far East (209-3). 
He won the title of the “Great King”’,4 and the eastern booty allowed 
him to defeat Egypt and to acquire Palestine and Phoenicia in 200 B.C. 
But soon he became involved in a war with Rome, lost it in 189, and 
had to surrender western Asia Minor. All that he had recovered in 
the east was soon lost again. Yet, western Iran, from Ecbatana to the 
Persian Gulf, remained loyal, though in 223, and again in 162, the 
Macedonian generals in Media grasped at the royal diadem. New 
dynastic struggles in Syria, however, delivered Media, some time after 
148 B.c., and Babylonia, in 141 B.c., to the Parthians.5 Nevertheless, 
Greek cities, as well as the Iranians in Media and Persia, sided with the 
Seleucids. Demetrius II set out to Media in answer to an appeal from 
Greek colonists in hope that if he were successful in the east he would 
be able to drive out his rival, Tryphon, from Syria. He found much 
support, but was captured by the Parthians in 139.6 His brother 
Antiochus VII succeeded in recovering Babylonia and Media, but fell 

1 Apollodorus of Artemita in Strabo x1. 11. 1 (C316); xv. 1. 3 (C686); on chronology, 
cf, A. R. Bellinger, “The coins from the treasure of the Oxus”, ANSMN «x (1962), p. 62. 

4 Apollodorus of Artemita in Strabo xr. 11. 1 (C516). 

8 Strabo x1. 8. 3 (C511). On Andragoras, cf. L. Robert, “Inscription hellénistique de 
Iran”, Hellenica x1-x1t (1960), pp. 85-91; Le Rider, Suse, p. 30. 

* L. Robert, Nouvelles inscriptions de Sardes (Paris, 1964), p. 19. 

® L, Robert, Gnomon xxxv (1963), p. 76. Cf. Morkholm, Antiochus IV of Syria, pp. 110-14. 


® Cf. O. Merkholm, “A Greek Coin Hoard from Susiana”, Acta Archaeologica xxxvi 
(Copenhagen, 1965), p. 136. 
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in a skirmish in 129 B.c. Thus Seleucid rule over Iran was ended once 
and for all. 

Iran was lost to the Seleucids not at the Syr Darya, but in Antioch, 
by the Court which always took the loyalty of “Oriental Barbary” for 
granted and wasted the resources of the empire in futile wars and 
dynastic squabbles.! Nevertheless, the Seleucid dominion over Iran 
lasted for 183 years (312-129 B.C.). How could a line of alien condottieri 
at Antioch, separated by distance, race, language, religion and mode 
of life, last so long in the land of the Achaemenians and the Sasanians 
To answer this question, we must consider the political organization 
and the internal structure of Seleucid Iran. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


The Achaemenians proclaimed that they were Persians, and received 
the realm from the supreme god Ahuramazda. Later the Sasanian clergy 
taught that the kingdom and the (true) religion were twins.2 The 
Seleucids were of Macedonian stock, but they neither ruled over 
Macedonia nor had any authority over Macedonians abroad,? and they 
commanded peoples not “by the grace of God”’, but by the right of the 
spear. They were neither native rulers, nor the instruments of a 
“colonial” power, but just lucky condottieri. Their power was not 
institutional but personal. In the battle against Molon, a rebellious 
general, the latter’s troops went over to Antiochus III as soon as they 
saw their legitimate sovereign, but the other wing of Molon, not seeing 
the king in person, fought stubbornly against the king’s regiments. 
In fact, the Seleucid Ship of State was not anchored in the heavens, 
but moored to the mutual “good will’ (eanoia) between the ruler and 
the ruled.4 Antiochus I recovered the dominion of Seleucus I, his 
father, “by his valour as well as by the good will of his ‘friends’ and 
his troops”. In turn, the ruler had to “win over” his subjects by his 
own eunoia. It was not a constitutional arrangement, but a political 
necessity. The diademed condottiere was isolated; he could not even 
rely on his tribe (as for instance, the Saljuqs did), since he had none. 
His “‘friends”’, that is, his court, from which he had to choose his 

1 Justin XII. 3. 3. 

2 Boyce, Letter of Tansar, p. 33; ‘‘The Testament of Ardashir”’ in S, Shaked, “‘ Esoteric 


trends in Zoroastrianism”’, Proceedings of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities wu 


(Jerusalem, 1969), pp. 214-19. 
8 Musti, “Lo Stato dei Seleucidi”’, p. 87. 
* Inscription of Ilion in Rostovtzeff 1, p. 431; cf. e.g. Polybius v. 46. 8; 50. 7; VIII. 23. 5. 
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generals and ministers, were an international lot, mostly men as 
uprooted as their master and who were attached to him personally by 
his bounties and their fellow-feeling. An Acarnian, a former “friend” 
of the king of Macedonia, passed to “‘the more opulent court of 
Antiochus [IIT]”’, and became his adviser. 

The king’s army, his administration, his colonies and the Greek 
cities in Iran were no less international; Macedonians, Thessalians, 
other Greeks and various non-native elements were partners in 
exploiting the Orient and were as isolated in the immense alien country 
as the king himself. They all had to sink or to swim together. This 
was the real meaning of the mutual “good will” of which we have 
just spoken. 

The administrative organization of the realm was simple in principle, 
but complex in practice. Alexander and the Seleucids preserved the 
Persian division of the empire into enormous satrapies. The Iranian 
satrapies were placed under a viceroy, “‘one [who is] over the upper 
satrapies”’, who resided in Ecbatana. The satrap was above all the 
general commanding the troops in his province. The satrapy was 
divided into districts, called “places” (fopo7). But such a district could 
be a Greek city, a military ward (phy/ake), or a group of native villages.” 

A network of Greek military settlements and cities covered Iran 
from the Syr Darya to the Persian Gulf, and kept the realm together. 
A colony was generally established on the royal land, and on an easily 
defendable site. For instance, at Ai Khanum, on the Amu Darya (Oxus), 
the colony was protected on two sides by rivers, and on the third side 
by a hill which became its citadel.4 Colonists received land lots which 
were encumbered with the obligation of military service. A Greek city 
(polis) was formally autonomous, though in fact controlled by the 
royal overseer (epistates); it had its own territory which made it more 
or less self-sufficient economically. Thus, the classical traditions of the 
Greek polis continued in the Orient: the landowners lived in the city 

1 Livy xxxv. 18. 1. 

2 L. Robert, “Inscription honorifique 4 Laodicée d’Iran (Nehavend)”’, Hellenica vit 
(1950), p. 73; Id. “Encore une inscription Grecque de l’Iran”, CR_AI 1967, p. 281. The 
Seleucids seem to have abandoned the Persian system of sub-satrapies, on which cf. 
W. B. Henning, “Ein persischer Titel im Altaramaeischen” in M. Black and G. Fohrer 


(eds), In memoriam Paul Kable (Berlin, 1968), p. 144 (Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fiir die alten- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, c111). 


3 [On the administration of the Greek cities in Iran see also pp. 713ff. and pp. 822ff.] 
* D. Schlumberger and P. Bernard, “Ai Khanoum”, Bulletin de correspondence hellénique 


LxxxIx (Athens-Paris, 1965), pp. 590-602; P. Bernard, ‘“‘Ai Khanum on the Oxus”, 
Proceedings of British Academy w111 (1967), pp. 71-95. 
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and not in the open country, though, of course, they could have 
luxurious manor houses, furnished with baths, outside the city walls.* 
The walls made the city impregnable, except for a regular army, and 
the city militia could be relied upon to keep in check the unruly natives 
on her territory.2 , Thus, Media was ringed with Greek settlements as 
defence against the neighbouring peoples.® It is noteworthy, though 
inexplicable, that none of the Greek cities in Iran received the privilege 
of (copper) coinage which was conceded by the kings to several cities 
in Syria, and also to Nisibis and Edessa in Upper Mesopotamia. 
The internal organization of the Greek city in Iran remains obscure. 
We hear of traditional magistrates (archonts) and such, but we do not 
know whether, for instance, there was a native quarter, or whether 
artisans of the same craft worked on the same street, as, it seems, was 
the case in some Greek cities under Parthian rule. But how was town 
life in Iranian Iran?® Were Iranian towns essentially administrative 
centres with a citadel for the governor and his guard? Can we distin- 
guish between a “town” and a walled “village” ?® What was the 
function of the latter? How widespread was the type of a big house 
inhabited by a large patriarchal family? The Sasanian legal texts still 
speak of the large agnatic groups with a common ancestral worship 


1 Bernard, “‘Fouilles de Ai Khanoum”’, CR AI 1974, pp. 280-5. 

2 [On the organization of Seleucid cities in Iran, see also pages 821-6]. 

3 Polybius x. 27. 3. 

4M. Rostovtzeff, Dura-Europos and its art (Oxford, 1938), p. 47; G. Pugachenkova, 
Iskustvo Turkmenistana (Moscow, 1967), p. 30; L. Waterman, Second Preliminary Report 
upon the Excavations at Tell Umar, Iraq (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1933), p. 6. In fact the excava- 
tions only reveal stalls on the street side of houses; whether these shops formed a saq, 
as Rostovtzeff says, we cannot know. Cf. also L. Robert, ““Epigraphie greque,’’ Annuaire: 
Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, IV® section 1968/1969, p. 168, and B. A. Litvinski and 
Ch. Muchitdinov, ‘“Antichnoe gorodische Saksanochur’”’, Soverskaya Archeologiya 1969. 2, 
pp. 161-6. 

5 Cf. B. A. Litvinski, “Drevni sredneasiatski gorod”’ in Drevni Vostok Goroda i Torgovlya 
(Erevan, 1973), pp. 99-125 and I. V. Pyankov, on the central Asian cities of the Achaeme- 
nian period according to Greek and Latin authors, in sbid., pp. 125-35. 

6 Strabo xr. 11. 3 (C517). Soviet excavations in Central Asia revealed the existence of 
large settlements, generally unwalled, around a citadel; V. M. Masson, “I monumenti 
archeologici dell’Asia centrale” in Persia e il mondo greco-romano, pp. 358-81. For Iran 
proper cf. U. Scerrato, “L’edificio sacro di Dahan-i Ghulaman (Sistan)”’, ibid., pp. 457-70 
and Id. “Excavations at Dahan-i Ghulaman”’, East and West xvi (Rome, 1966), pp. 9-30. 
Polybius x. 31. 5 mentions an “unwalled city”, named Tambarka in Media, that had a 
“palace” (basileion), that is, probably, a fortified residence of the governor. Cf. B. A. 
Litvinski and Ch. Muchitdinov, “Antichnoe gorodische Saksanochur”, pp. 160-78. 
A. Z. Rosenfeld, “Qal‘a (Kala)-tip ukreplennavo poseleniya” Sovetskaya Etnografiya 1951. 
I, pp. 22-38; A. B. Gudkova, Top-Ka/a (Tashkent, 1964); V. M. Masson (ed.), Drevnyaya 
Baktriya (Leningrad, 1974), pp. 3-13. On the streets of artisans at Marv see G. A. Puga- 
chenkova, Puti ragvitiya architektury Turkmenii (Ashkabad, 1958), p. 41. 
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and a certain legal and economic unity.1 What happened to the tribal 
system under the Seleucids? To mention another problem: from 
Crassus’ defeat at Carrhae until Julian the Apostate, at least, Persian 
arrows checked the advance of Roman legions. The bowmen were 
clients of great landlords who, on occasion, became more or less 
independent rulers.2 What was the situation and the power of these 
Iranian lords under Seleucid rule? Did they live in their castles or did 
they go to the towns? We can only hope that new discoveries may 
illuminate these forgotten pages of the Iranian past. 

In the last resort, the power of the Seleucids rested on force, that is 
on the army; the king first and last was a victorious captain. Of fourteen 
Seleucids who reigned between 312 and 129 B.c. only two died in bed. 
Two infant kings were murdered. Ten kings died on campaign. The 
backbone of the army was the phalanx of heavy infantry recruited 
among the Macedonian colonists and supported by heavy cavalry. 
The Seleucids could throw as many as 72,000 men into battle. Only a 
small part of them came from Iran: ¢. 12,000 out of 68,000 at Raphia in 
217 B.c. The Iranians served as light infantry, and mostly came from 
the “wild” tribes, such as the Cissii who held travellers to ransom 
on the way from Susa to Ecbatana. 

Why did the Seleucids neglect men from Persia proper (Fars), reputed 
to be the best soldiers in Iran,? and the splendid Iranian horse which 
was the mainstay of the Greek kings of Bactria? An explanation may 
perhaps be found in the following. Alexander began to drill an army of 
Iranians — and modern scholars praise him for this expression of univer- 
sal brotherhood; and because he was king of Macedonia, he would 
have been able to keep his soldiers in check. But the Seleucids had no 
nation behind them; an Iranian army, necessarily recruited and com- 
manded by native chieftains, would have delivered the fate of the 
dynasty to the caprice and interest of native potentates. History 
confirmed the judgement of the Seleucids. The army of the Arsacids, 
their Parthian successors in Iran, essentially consisted of a retinue of 
great lords who naturally became royal governors and masters of their 
respective fiefs. To mobilize his host, the Parthian king had to appeal to 
his satraps. 


1 R. Ghirshman, Village perso-achéménide (Paris, 1954), p. 6 (Mémoires de la Mission 
archéologique en Iran xxxv1); B. N. Pilipko in V. M. Masson (ed.), Karakumskie Drevnosti U 
(Ashkabad, 1968), pp. 36-9. On the agnatic family, see A. G. Perikhanian, “‘ Agnatic 
groups in ancient Iran”, VDI 1968. 3, pp. 28-53; cf. G. A. Paguchenkova, “‘Bactrian 
house”’, in Istoriya i kultura naradov srednei Asii (Moscow, 1976), pp. 38-42; and below 
pp. 641ff. 7 Julian, Caesars, 324d. 3 Diodorus x1x. 21. 3; cf. Boyce, p. 27. 
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The financial organization of Seleucid Iran remains almost unknown. 
We know the titles of some tax officials, but do not know anything 
about the actual taxation. Seleucid coins show, however, that the 
monetary system was uniform throughout the Empire. Only the royal 
coin was legal tender; foreign silver circulated as bullion. The essential 
unit was the silver piece of four drachms, that is about 17 grams weight. 
There were several mints in Iran, and each of them had a considerable 
autonomy in the choice of types and legends of coins. 

As the Seleucid standard was identical with the Attic standard which 
was followed in the greater part of the Hellenistic world, the trade from 
the Indian Ocean to the Adriatic Sea was based on the same monetary 
system. On the other hand, the Ptolemies of Egypt used a different 
standard (a four drachm piece of ¢. 14.4 grams), and this meant the 
economic division of the Hellenistic world into two monetary blocks. 

The unified silver coinage (which had been lacking in the Achaemenid 
Empire), was a boon to traders. The Seleucids generally encouraged 
agriculture and commerce, two abundant sources of revenue. For 
instance, they, as the Achaemenians before them, granted hereditary 
possession of empty land to the farmer who planted trees on it.* They 
improved roads and harbours; a crossing on the Ami Darya near 
Tirmidh continued to be used for centuries after the end of the Greek 
domination in Iran.? By canalizing the river Eulaios (Karin), they 
established a fluvial route between Susa and the Persian Gulf. The 
victory of Antiochus III in the Far East (pp. 6, 187-8) re-opened the 
bazaars of India to Seleucid merchants, and he undertook a military 
expedition against the Gerrhaens of the Arabian coast in order to divert 
the spice trade to Seleucia on the Tigris and to Susa.® 

Coin hoards give some indication of the pattern of commerce. 
It seems that Iran formed a comparatively closed and somewhat 

1 J. & L. Robert, “Bulletin épigraphique, no. 651”, Revue des études grecques LXxx (1967), 
pp. 556-8; cf. Polybius x. 27. 3. 

2 V. Minorsky, ““A Greek Crossing on the Oxus”’, BSO.AS xxx (1967), p. 45; Le Rider, 
Suse, p. 267; cf. Rostovtzeff 11, p. 1433. 

8 Rostovtzeff 1, p. 458; Le Rider, Suse, pp. 267ff. Seleucid coins were imitated in Southern 
Arabia; A. A. Houghton and G. Le Rider, ‘‘ Un trésor des monnaies hellénistiques trouvé 
prés de Suse”, RN vi s. virt (1966), p. 121. 

4 On circulation of coins in Iran, besides Le Rider, cf. H. J. Troxell and W. F. Spengler, 
““A. hoard of early Greek coins from Afghanistan”, ANSMN xv (1969), pp. I-19; 
H. Seyrig, “Monnaies grecques des fouilles de Doura et d’Antioche’’, RN VI s. 1 (1958), 
p. 179; E. Schoenert, “‘ Die wirtschaftliche Auswertung seleukidischer und ptolemaeischen 
Miinzfunde (306-197 v.u.Z.)” in E. C. Welskopf (ed.), Neue Beitrdge zur Geschichte der alten 


Welt 1 (Berlin, 1964), pp. 355-61 (Deutsche Historiker-Gesellschaft), Morkholm, “A 
Greek coin hoard from Susiana”’, p. 146. 
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backward economic region. Silver struck in Iran circulated freely with- 
in Iran. This is true even of the coins of the Greek kings of Bactria. But 
the Iranian pieces, particularly after Antiochus II, are rarely found in 
the west, while coins struck in Antioch, and from ¢. 180 B.c. onwards 
in Seleucia on the Tigris, dominated the market in Susa. It seems that 
merchandise travelled in stages. Spices of Arabia and India came to 
Susa, and, on the other hand, western merchandise was carried to 
Susa or Ecbatana by traders from Antioch or Seleucia on the Tigris. 
It is noteworthy that silver of Tyre which is abundant in Upper 
Mesopotamia (Dura-Europos) does not appear in Susa, as if the 
merchants of Syria divided the Iranian markets between themselves. 
It is also noteworthy that Seleucid coins apparently did not circulate 
in Central Asia. On the other hand, the importance of Indian trade is 
illustrated by the fact that until ¢. 280 B.c. the mint of Bactria issued 
coins on the “Indian” standard, that is tetradrachm of ¢. 12 gr. 


THE GREEK IRAN AND THE IRANIAN IRAN 


Greek settlers in Iran wanted to remain Greeks. Alexander’s colonists 
demanded “‘A Greek education and a Greek way of life” in Iran and 
after Alexander’s death some of them began to return home, since they 
felt deprived of Greek civilization. Thus, a school, a sports centre 
(gymnasion) and a theatre were built on the Oxus and Greek athletic 
games were held on Bahrain island in the Persian Gulf.? The Delphic 
maxims were inscribed on the walls of the funerary monuments of the 
Thessalian founder of a Greek settlement on the present Afghan—Soviet 
frontier.* Yet, the Greek settlements and cities were only islands in the 
Iranian sea, where the Greek language was hardly known and Greek 
mores were alien and probably distasteful. In fact, two worlds, the 
Greek and Iranian, co-existed in Seleucid Iran. 

Of course, the Greeks exploited the land; in a small Greek city on 
the Oxus there were buildings of a size unheard of in Greece, except 
for temples. For instance a court of about 137 metres by 108 metres 
was framed by 116 columns.‘ But for the tax-payer it was unimportant 
whether his money was spent on a Seleucid or on an Achaemenian 
colonnade. What counted was that the money was spent in Iran and 

1 Diodorus xvuit. 7. 1. 


2 P. Bernard, “‘Fouilles de Ai Khanum”’, CR AI 1976, p. 318. 


® L. Robert, “Inscriptions grecques nouvelles de la Bactriane”, CR.AI 1968, pp. 416-57. 
* Bernard, Ai Khanoum, p. 117. 
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not in some distant mother country of the conquerors. In this way the 
greater part of the exacted sum returned to the Iranians in the form of 
salaries, payments for materials, etc. On the other hand the kings did 
not try to hellenize their Iranian subjects. The Seleucids lacked the 
Christian zeal of converting the infidels to the sole true faith or to 
decent plumbing. The Seleucid kings left people as they had been 
before the Macedonian conquest; busy with wars and other pressing 
matters, they had no time and no means, even if they had had the 
inclination, to meddle in the daily life of their subjects in remote Iran. 
A royal order issued in western Asia Minor took some fifty days to 
reach the authorities in Media.1 Edmund Burke said that distance 
must weaken authority; ‘the Seleucids learned by experience that this 
was the “immutable condition” of their extensive and far-flung empire’. 

The countryside of Selucid Iran was left to the Iranians. The village 
was a fiscal and economic unit, but its life remains virtually unknown. 
A Greek observer in 210 B.c. notes the importance of underground 
irrigation canals (ganats).2 We do not know whether the Seleucids ever 
thought of spreading the use of this ingenious device, or otherwise 
tried to improve the agricultural technology as the Lagids did in 
Egypt.® The chieftains of tribes and the khans continued to rule over 
their men and villages and exploited the peasant as they did before and 
after the Seleucids. The potentates at Stakhr, near Persepolis, could 
strike their own silver coins with legends in Aramaic and the fire altar 
on the reverse.4 Country people spoke in their Iranian dialects, or even 
in Elamite, and the scribes, as under the Achaemenians, recorded trans- 
actions in Aramaic. As long as peace reigned, so that the roads were 
reasonably secure, and the taxes were collected, the Seleucids did not 
intervene in local matters. The tax collector was probably the main 

1 L. Robert, “Encore une inscription grecque de lIran”, CRAI 1967, p. 290; cf. 
Strabo xr. 7. 2 (C509). 

2 Polybius x. 28. 2; cf. F. W. Wallbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius 1 (Oxford, 
1968), ad /oc.; O. Bucci, “‘Note di politica agraria Achemenide: A proposito del passo x. 
28. 3 in Polibio”, in Studi in Memoria di Guido Donzati (Milan, 1973), pp. 181-90. 

8 See the studies of P. Briant, “Contrainte militaire, dépendance rurale et exploitation 
des territoires en Asie achémenide”’, Index vist (Univ. of Camerioni, 1978-79), pp. 48-98; 
‘*Colonisation hellénistique et populations indigénes”’, Klio Lx (1978), pp. 57-95; “‘ Brigand- 
age, dissidence et conquéte en asie achémenide et hellénistique”’, Dialogues d’ histoire ancienne 
11: Annales littéraires del’ Université de Besancon CLXXxviU (Paris, 1976), pp. 163-258; ‘‘ Villages 


et communautés villageoises d’Asie achémenide et hellénistique”, JESHO xvii (1975), 


pp. 175-88. 
* Strabo xv. 3. 24 (C736); P. Naster, “Note d’épigraphie monétaire de Perside”’, LA 


vu (1968), pp. 74-80; D. Stronach, “The Kih-i-Shahrak Fire Altar”, JNES xxv (1966), 
pp. 217-27; K. Schippmann, Dive iranischen Feuerheiligttimer (Berlin, 1971), pp. 227-33. 
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link between the Greek and the Iranian Iran. This “salutary neglect”, 
to quote Burke again, eliminated the most serious and the most frequent 
cause of friction between an alien ruler and an indigenous population. 
Keeping aloof, the Iranians did not need to resent the invaders. They 
were able to ignore them, and as an ancient historian notes, passively 
accepted the succession of their Macedonian overlords.* 

The Greek and the Iranian Iran also more or less ignored one another 
in cultural matters. Being polytheists, the Greeks respected the local 
gods; Nanaia continued to be worshipped in Susa-Seleucia, just as an 
Iranian from Bactria coming to Delos made offerings to Apollo.? 
It is true that in times of financial stress the Seleucids sometimes 
plundered Oriental temples, but it was Mithridates I of Parthia who 
sacked the main sanctuaries of the Elymais.? As to private cults, 
nobody was impeded if he wanted to worship some exotic deity, be it 
Sarapis from Alexandria or the Cappadocian goddess Ma.4 The Greeks 
still clung to their ancestral gods; they worshipped them even in 
Persepolis.> Greek colonists from Magnesia on the Meander in western 
Asia Minor brought their (originally Thessalian) gods to Antioch on 
the Persian Gulf (now Bushire).° Likewise, Greek colonists gave 
Greek names to Iranian rivers and mountains. The Oriental settlers 
generally erected a new structure on the ruins of the old building; 
Greek settlements were built anew. Even on a small island off the 
Arabian coast (Ikaros, now Failaka), first a military post, then a tiny 
Greek colony was planted by the Seleucids.* 

The Iranians did not succumb to the charm of Greek gods. Syncret- 
ism was no more than verbal. Herakles was popular among the Greeks, 
and the Iranians began to represent their hero Verethraghna with 
Herakles’ attributes, just as the Buddhists borrowed the type of Apollo 
for images of the Buddha.® 

1 Justin xr. 4. 5; cf. Strabo xr. 9. 2 (C515). 

2 Le Rider, Suse, p. 292; Rostovtzeff 111, p. 1492. 8 Strabo xvi. 1. 18 (C744). 

4 Robert, “Inscription hellénistique de ’Iran”, p. 85; Le Rider, Joc. cit. 

8 Robert, “Encore une inscription grecque de l’Iran”’, p. 282. 

® L. Robert, “Inscriptions séleucides de Phrygie et d’Iran”, Hellenica v11 (1949), p. 19; 
L. Robert, “Les inscriptions” in J. des Gagniers (et al.), Fouilles, Laodicée du Lycos: Le 
Nymphée Campaignes 1961-1963 (Quebec—Paris, 1969), p. 330 (Université Laval Recherches 
archéologiques, Série 1). Cf. also e.g. M. N. Tod, “A Greek inscription from the Persian 
Gulf”, JHS vxui (1943), p. 112; Lukonin, Persia II, pls. 22, 23 (statuettes from Laodicea/ 
Nihavand). 

” On the “inhabitants of Ikarion”, cf. K. Jeppesen, “Et kongebud til Ikaros”, Kuml 
1960, pp. 153-93. 


§ Cf. A. D. H. Bivar and S. Shaked, “The Inscriptions at Shimbar”, BSOAS xxvir 
(1964), pl. 11; R. Ghirshman, “‘ Bard-é Nechandeh, Centre réligieux iranien”, AArch ASH 
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Similarly, the two law systems remained separate. The Greeks of 
Susa published their acts of manumission oni the walls of the temple of 
Nanaia, but these documents were written in Greek and according to 
Greek legal ideas. Law went with the language of the deed. Under the 
Parthian kings in Kurdistan, a transaction between two Iranian parties, 
written in Greek in 44-5 A.D. follows the Greek law. A transaction of 
$3-4 A.D., concerning the same vineyard, but recorded in Parthian 
Aramaic, is formulated according to a law system which is not Greek.* 
We may guess that under the Seleucids, the countryside of Iran con- 
tinued to live according to its own traditional and customary law, 
including the administration of justice, in civil litigations at least. 

Greek art was much appreciated by the Iranian aristocracy, which 
even accepted male nudity in sculpture,” but the potters of Hellenistic 
Marv did not follow Greek models. A vogue of Greek eroticism led 
to fabrication of terracotta figurines of naked women, but the mode 
disappeared in the Parthian age. On the other hand, the image of the 
Great Mother of the gods on a silver plaque from a Greek colony on 
the Oxus, though “‘orientalized”’, owes nothing to the Iranian tradition. 
Yet, Greek and native craftsmen often worked together on the same 
project and often exchanged technological experience and artistic 
motifs. For instance, antefixes of Oriental style are used on the monu- 
ment of Kineas, the founder of a Greek city on the Oxus,* and the 
disposition of Persian palaces reappears in buildings of the same city.5 

How, then, may we explain the “‘hellenization” of the East? As a 
matter of fact, the modern idea of hellenization is anachronistic. It has 
two sources: first, pro-Macedonian propaganda in Greece before 
Alexander assured the listeners that the “barbarians” would be only 


XIX (1967), pp. 3-14; G. A. Pugachenkova, ‘‘O kultach Baktrii v svete archeologii’’, 
VDI 1974. 3, pp. 124-35; Id. “Kult Gerakla v Baktrii”, VDI 1977. 2, pp. 112-20. 

1H. S. Nyberg, “The Pahlavi documents from Avroman”’, Le Monde Oriental xvi 
(Paris, 1923), pp. 182-230; a new (Russian) translation of the text by Perikhanian, “‘Agnatic 
groups”’, p. 46. 

2G. A. Pugachenkova, Skulptura Khalchayana (Tashkent, 1966), pp. 147, 150, 226; 
R. D. Barnett, “The art of Bactria and the treasure of the Oxus’, 1A vitt (1968), p. 50. 

8 G. A. Koshelenko, Kultura Partfii (Voscow, 1966), p. 72; on the other hand, the 
pottery of Samarqand is said to reveal Hellenistic influence; see S. K. Kabanov, “A l’étude 
de la stratigraphie de l’oppidum medieval Afrasiyab”’, Sovetskaya Arkeologiya 1 (Moscow, 
1969), pp. 189-91. 

4 Cf. Pugachenkova, op. cit. (no. 44a), pp. 218-21; Koshelenko, op. c7¢., p. 90; P. Bernard, 
““Campagne de fouilles a Ai Khanoum 1969”, CR-AI 1970, pp. 339-47; Id. ‘‘Siéges et lits 
en ivoire”, Syria xLvit (1970), p. 328; Id., Fouille d’ Ai Khanoum I, pp. 93, 118; cf. D. 
Schlumberger, L’Orient Hellénisé (Paris, 1970), pp. 21-32. 

5 Bernard, Ai Khanoum, p. 118; Id., ‘‘Fouilles de Ai Khanoum” (CR AI 1974), p. 286. 
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too happy to exchange their Oriental despotism for Greek manage- 
ment,! and the experience of modern colonization. But as we have 
already observed the empire of the Seleucids was no “colonial” power. 

In fact, the contrast between the “‘Greek”’ man and the “Oriental” 
man belongs to professorial mythology. The Greek influence was only 
one of several spiritual forces acting simultaneously on the Iranians. 
Under the Achaemenians, the Persians were certainly influenced by 
Greek art, yet the Achaemenian tower temples go back to the Urartian 
prototypes.2, We know nothing about the influence of Babylonian 
civilization on the Iranians in the Greek period. Yet there certainly 
were cultural contacts; the sacrificial rules of Uruk, once carried to 
Elam, were discovered under the Seleucids in Susa or near Susa, and 
copied for the temple of Uruk.® 

How complex the interplay of influences was can be illustrated by 
the history of alphabets. From the Achaemenian period on, Aramaic 
was the language of Persian scribes. As late as the 4th century A.p. 
they remained learned in both Aramaic and Persian.* When the Seleu- 
cids ruled Iran, the Indian king Asoka published the Buddhist message 
both in Greek and Aramaic and engraved it on stones near Qandahar.® 
The Aramaic script was borrowed for numerous Iranian dialects from 
Persian to KhwArazmian.® Yet, in Bactria not only the Bactrians them- 
selves but also the later invaders of the country, the Tukharians and 
the Kushans, used the Greek alphabet for their languages. Again, the 
legends of Parthian coins until the middle of the 1st century A.D. were 
only in Greek. 

Further, we must remember the Persian diaspora in Greek Asia 
Minor and in such half-Greek countries as Cappadocia. Names like 
Arsaces son of Artemidoros, the liturgy in Persian, and the Greek 
dedication (in eastern Caria) to the gods “‘of the Persians and of the 
Hellenes” suggest both hellenization and the adherence to the faith of 

1 Isocrates v. 154. 

2D. Sronach, “Urartian and Achaemenian tower temples”, JNES xxvi (1967), 
or TB. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to the Old Testament (Princeton, 
N.J., 1950), Pp. 345. 

4 Epiphanius, Adversus haereses, 66. 13; cf. M. Sznycer, “Les inscriptions araméennes 
de Tang-i Butan”’, JA 1965, pp. 1-9. 

6 J. & L. Robert, “Bulletin épigraphique no. 421”, Revue des études grecques LXXIII 
(Paris, 1960), pp. 204-5; “‘Bull. épig. no. 295”, ébid. Lxvu (1963), pp. 185-6; “Bull. épig. 
no. 442”, sbid. Lxvitt (1965), pp. 179-80. 

$V. A. Livshitz, The Khwarezmian calendar and the eras in ancient Chorasmia’’, 
A AntASH xvi (1968), pp. 413-46. 
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the fathers.1 This Persian diaspora transmitted to the Greeks the 
Zoroastrian tradition (and the legends about Zoroaster) and the religion 
of the Magi. We can imagine that the same diaspora also transmitted 
Greek manners to Iran.? 

Unlike Oriental civilizations, Greek civilization was neither sacerdotal 
nor tribal. The Greeks were no racists, and everybody was free to 
choose the Greek way of life. When Alexander founded his military 
colonies on the Syr Darya, he enrolled Iranians among the settlers. 
Antiochus I transferred Babylonians to “the royal city” of Seleucia 
on the Tigris. Some noble families from Stakhr were settled by 
Seleucus I in Karka (Upper Mesopotamia).* Further, the Greek polis 
invented naturalization. An alien could not be made Persian, but a 
Persian could become a citizen of a Greek polis. Naturalized, he would 
have to pay homage to the gods of the city, but he was not expected 
to abandon his ancestral gods. The conversion required was to the 
Greek language and the Greek way of life. As Plutarch tells us, children 
of the “‘barbarians” in Gedrosia (Baliichistan) learned to read Homer. 
(Some verses of Euripides were engraved in the Seleucid period on a 
rock near Armavir, in Armenia.)* They and their fathers had also to 
exercise naked in the gymnasion, an abomination to the Orientals 
(and to the Romans). A man who went through this initiation rite 
either was or became alienated to his native environment. He became 
Greek not only in his language but in his soul. 

Thus, Greek society was an open and changing society. There was 
no hereditary nobility of big landowners as in Iranian Iran. The 
Seleucids, did not have dynasties of viziers, like the Barmakids of 
Baghdad. This open society was governed by the spirit of adventure 
and greed. It believed that all that is held in honour and admiration 
among men is achieved by toil and venture, experience and intelligence.§ 
This society of adventure was open to the Iranians if they were ready 
to become Greek; they could become citizens of a Greek polis in Iran, 

1 [On the spread of Magian traditions and ideas see pp. 1ooff. and 826 ff.] 

2 L. Robert, La Carie II (Paris, 1954), p. 79; Id. in Laodicée du Lycos, pp. 300, 308, 333. 

8 V. A. Tcherikover, Die hellenistischen Stddtgrtindungen von Alexander dem Grossen bis auf 
die Rémerzeit (Leipzig, 1927), pp. 190ff. (Philologus, Supplementband xrx. 1); W. W. Tarn 
and G, T. Griffith, Hellenistic Civilization, 3rd ed. (London, 1952), pp. 159ff.; N. V. Pigu- 
levskaya, Goroda Irana (Moscow, 1956), p. 43. 

4 Plutarch, de fort. Alex. 3; J. & L. Robert, “Bulletin épigraphique no. 176”, Revue 
des études grecques LXV (Paris, 1952), pp. 181-5; G. P. Carratelli, “Greek Inscriptions of the 
Middle East”, East and West xvi (1966), p. 34. 


§ Diodorus xix. 90. 3; cf. E. J. Bickerman, Four Strange Books of the Bible (New York, 
1967), pp. 15 8ff. 
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or even generals in the Seleucid army. Herodotus observes that of all 
men the Persians were the readiest to adopt foreign customs.? 

In this manner, without planning it, the Greeks decapitated the 
native nationalism. It is not the rajahs, but the young dreamers of 
dreams who overthrow the empires “with prophesying to the old of 
the new world’s worth”. These ambitious dreamers found this new 
world in the Greek city, in Seleucid service, or in Greek literature. 
Alexander’s Romance was a more potent factor of hellenization than 
Homer. 

Thus, the real hellenization of Iran began only after the end of the 
Seleucids; when the Iranian rulers, beginning with Mithridates I of 
Parthia, the “Philhellene”’, as he called himself, needed bright men of 
Greek education to manage the Seleucid inheritance. The Iranian elite, 
men who could enjoy the presentation of Euripides’ Bacchae at the 
Parthian court, were no longer swallowed by the Greek polis, but 
remained Iranian, and trusted Ahuramazda again, and not Apollo. 
The Iranians became really hellenized when they believed that Greek 
wisdom was originally their own, borrowed by the Greeks from their 
ancestors after Alexander’s conquest of Persia.2 Historical myth 1s 
sometimes more philosophical than historical facts. 


APPENDIX 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE SELEUCID DYNASTY 


Seleucus I. 312-281 B.C. 
312. Seleucus seizes Babylon. The (ante-dated) beginning of the Seleucid 
era. 
312-305. Seleucus establishes his rule in Babylonia and Iran. 
311. The (ante-dated) beginning of the Seleucid era, according to the 
Babylonian reckoning. 
305. Seleucus, Ptolemy I of Egypt, and other Macedonian war lords 
assume royal title. 
¢. 305. Foundation of Seleucia on the Tigris. 
¢. 305-303. Seleucus conquers the Far East of Iran. Peace and amity with 
the Indian king. 


1 Herodotus 1. 135. 

2 A. Abel, “La figure d’Alexandre en Iran” in La Persia, p. 123; similarly, the Jews 
regarded Solomon as the source of Greek wisdom; G. Vajda, ‘‘ Le prologue de Qirsani” 
in In memoriam Paul Kable, p. 225. Cf. p. 475 below. 

% [For some details of Seleucid history sce also ch. 2, pp. 32ff. and ch. 5, pp. 185ff.; for the 
development of religious thought in Seleucid Iran see ch. 22, pp. 821ff.; for the administra- 
tion of the polis and the royal authority and titles of Seleucid kings see ch. 19, pp. 7ooff. Ed.] 
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301 (summer). Seleucus and Lysimachus defeat Antigonus at Ipsus. 
Ptolemy I of Egypt seizes Phoenicia and Palestine. 
300. Foundation of Antioch on the Orontes. . 
292. Antiochus (1), Seleucus’ son, co-regent and viceroy of Mesopotamia 
and Iran. 
281. Seleucus defeats Lysimachus and acquires Asia Minor. 
281 (September). Seleucus I murdered. 

Antiochus I. 281-261 
280-279. War between Antiochus I and Ptolemy I of Egypt. 
278. The Celts, coming from Macedonia, overrun Asia Minor. 
275. Antiochus’ victory over the Celts. Formation of Celtic state in 
Galatia. 
274-271. War between Antiochus I and Ptolemy II. 
261 (2 June) death of Antiochus I. 

Antiochus II, son of Antiochus I. 261-246 
260-253. War between Ptolemy II and Antiochus II, allied with Macedonia. 
c. 260. The Persian Ariarathes founder of the Cappadocian kingdom. 
252. Antiochus II marries Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy and sister of 
Ptolemy III, having divorced Laodice. 
¢. 250. The Parni, founders of the Parthian monarchy, in Bactria. 
248/7. The (ante-dated) beginning of the Parthian (Arsacid) era. 
246. Death of Antiochus II. Accession of Ptolemy III. Civil war between 
Laodice and Berenice. Egyptian intervention. Secession of Diodotus of 
Bactria. 

Seleucus II, son of Antiochus II and Laodice. 246-225 
245. Ptolemy III conquers Syria and Mesopotamia, and abandons these 
lands because of troubles in Egypt. 
241. Peace between Ptolemy III and Seleucus II. 
240. War between Seleucus II and Antiochus Hierax, his brother and 
viceroy in Asia Minor. 
239. Defeat of Seleucus II. 
238. Antiochus Hierax defeated by Attalus I of Pergamum. Attalus 
proclaimed king. Parthia invaded by the Parni. 
237. Peace between Seleucus IJ and Antiochus Hierax. 
¢. 231. Seleucus’ expedition against the Parthians. 
230. War between Attalus I of Pergamum and Antiochus Hierax. 
228. Defeat and end of Antiochus Hierax. The expansion of Pergamum 
in Asia Minor. 

Seleucus III, son of Seleucus II. 226-223 

Antiochus III, son of Seleucus II. 223-187 
221-217. War between Antiochus III and Ptolemy IV. 
220. Antiochus III defeats Molon, the rebellious viceroy of Mesopotamia 
and Iran. 
217 (26 June). Ptolemy III defeats Antiochus IIT at Eaphia. 
216-13. Conflict between Antiochus III and Achaeus, his viceroy in 
Asia Minor. 
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212-205. Antiochus III reconquers Far East. 
200-198. Antiochus III against Ptolemy V. Conquest of Phoenicia and 
Palestine. 
192-188. Antiochus III against Rome. 
189. Antiochus defeated. 
188. Peace with Rome. Antiochus loses Asia Minor. 
Seleucus IV, son of Antiochus III. 187-175 
Antiochus IV, brother of Seleucus IV. 175—164(?) 
¢.170. Mithridates I of Parthia. Parthian expansion in Iran. 
169-8. War between Antiochus IV and the Ptolemies. Antiochus conquers 
Egypt and abandons it on Rome’s order. 
167-164. Persecution and revolt in Judaea. 
165-4. Antiochus’ campaign in the East. 
Antiochus V, son of Antiochus IV. 164(?)-162 
Demetrius I, brother of Antiochus IV. 162-150 
162. Demetrius seizes the throne. Revolt of Timarchus, the viceroy of Iran. 
161. Defeat of Timarchus. 
152. Beginning of the Maccabean State. 
Alexander Balas, allegedly a son of Antiochus IV. 150-145 
150. Balas, supported by Egypt, defeats Demetrius I. Egyptian influence 
in Syria. 
Antiochus VI, Balas’ son. 145-143/2 
Demetrius II, son of Demetrius I. 145—139/8 
145. War between Antiochus VI, supported by general Tryphon, and 
Demetrius II, supported by Egypt. 
143/2-138. Tryphon against Demetrius II. 
141. Parthians in Mesopotamia. 
140-39. Demetrius II campaigns against the Parthians. 
Antiochus VII, brother of Demetrius II. 139/8—129 
130-29. Antiochus’ VII’s campaigns against the Parthians. 
End of Seleucid rule in Iran. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF IRAN 
UNDER THE ARSACIDS 


THE NATURE OF THE SOURCES 


The history of the Parthian kingdom presents a special problem, since 
the sources on which it must be based are both fragmentary and 
extraneous. In the present state of knowledge, information originating 
from authentic Parthian sources is scanty in the extreme. Almost all 
the particulars available are derived from histories written in either 
Greek or Latin. Both the Seleucid kings of Syria, and the Roman 
republic and empire, the patrons of the majority of writers concerned 
with this subject, were frequently at war with Parthia, so that the tone 
of the writings is naturally often tinged with hostility. Yet more serious 
for our understanding than direct hostility (which could easily be 
discounted) is their lack of inner understanding of Parthia and its 
society. Such matters as the dominant Parthian ideals and aspirations, 
or the ethnic and linguistic make-up of the kingdom, would not have 
been apparent to uninformed observers under the stress of military 
operations. Moreover, the literary fashion of the classical world frowned 
on detailed descriptions of far-away peoples and places, as is clear 
from the scornful comment of Lucian! on the author of a Parthian 
history “who gives, according to his own idea, the clearest, most 
convincing description of every town, mountain, plain or river... Why, 
Vologesus’s breeches or his bridle, God bless me, they take up several 
thousand lines apiece.”’ Some at least of these supposedly unnecessary 
details would have the greatest interest for the present-day historian. 
Yet it is only occasionally that the prevailing narrowness of outlook 
of the classical historians is offset by details supplied by authors resident 
in the Greek cities within the Parthian state, and thus possessing closer 
acquaintance with the Arsacids and their society. Fragments from the 
lost Parthica of Apollodorus of Artemita, a Greek city of eastern Iraq, 
are often quoted in the Geography of Strabo. Tarn believed that the 
detailed account of Parthian history contained in books xxi and x1 


1 Lucian of Samosata, The Way to Write History (Quomodo historia conscribenda sit), 19. 
2 See W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 2nd edn (Cambridge, 1951), p. 44. 
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of the lost Historiae Philippicae of Pompeius Trogus! derived from a 
second Greek author, distinct from Apollodorus. Much of their content 
survives, though greatly abbreviated, in the Epitome of Justin, a work 
therefore indispensable for historians of Parthia, even though the 
failings of the epitomator are frequently blamed. The account of the 
overthrow of the Roman general Crassus at the battle of Carrhae 
narrated in Plutarch’s Life of Crassus is thought to be derived from a 
Greek resident of Mesopotamia. Again, Isidore of Charax (the Hellen- 
istic city at the head of the Persian Gulf) wrote the short but valuable 
itinerary Parthian Stations, thought to be an extract from a longer 
work, the Description of Parthia mentioned by Athenaeus.? Isidore 1s 
dated to about the beginning of the Christian Era. Interesting details 
of the experiences of a visitor to Parthia some forty years later are found 
in Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana. Otherwise the chief sources 
for the historian of Parthia are the occasional notices given by such 
western historians as Polybius, Dio Cassius and Tacitus. 

These classical literary sources can be supplemented to some extent 
by epigraphic and documentary evidence. Certain inscriptions in Greek 
from Bisitin in Iran,4 and from Susa, refer to the affairs of the Parthian 
kingdom. There are also a number of lapidary inscriptions in Parthian® 
and Aramaic. A further source of authentically Parthian information 
which is likely to increase as archaeological research advances is 
supplied by the finds of ostraca with Parthian inscriptions. The largest 
volumes so far have been excavated at Nisa in Soviet Turkmenistan,§ 
and are concerned chiefly with arrangements for the delivery of con- 
signments of wine. They contain information on land tenure, qualities 
of wine, official titles, and occasionally the names and regnal dates of 
rulers. Minor finds, of different content (some probably ration-lists or 
nominal rolls) have come from Dura-Europos in Syria, from Nippur 
in Iraq, and in Iran from Shahr-i Qimis near Damghin.? Such ostraca 
are probably common objects on Parthian sites, and future finds should 


1 Ibid. p. 45. For Trogus see O. Seel, Pompeius Trogus: fragmenta (Bibliotheca Teubneriana), 
Leipzig, 1956. 

2 Isidore of Charax, Parthian Stations, ed. and tr. W. H. Schoff, 1914. 

3 Deipnosophistae 111. 93d. 

4B. Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien (Berlin, 1920), pp. 36£; W. Dittenberger, Orientis 
Graeci inscript. selectae 1 (Leipzig, 1898), 641. , 

5 At Sar-i Pul-t Zohab, J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse tv (Paris, 1896), pp. 
154-6 and figs. 144 (f), 145; G. Gopp, “Die parthische Inschrift von Sar-Pul-e Zohab”’, 
ZDMG cxvii1 (1968), pp. 315-19. 

6 Dyakonoff and Livshits, Dokumenty iz Nisy. 

7 A. D.H. Bivar, “The first Parthian ostracon from Iran”, JR-AS 1970, pp. 63-6. 
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give valuable information on Parthian chronology and dynastic Par- 
thian titles. Parthian official titles indeed present considerable interest: 
nwhdr “commander” (or the like),! a term of which the association 
with this Parthian frontier ts confirmed by the district name Beth 
Nuhadra in northern Iraq;? psgryb’ “successor”? known from inscrip- 
tions at Hatra and at Urfa (Edessa);? and perhaps even the Syriac 
term bwdr (bdr), thought to reflect a Parthian word bgdr “custodian of 
the deity’’.4 

There exists another source of information especially typical of the 
Arsacid Parthians, but not always easy to interpret in strict historical 
terms. This is the oral poetry of the Parthian minstrels, who were 
known in Parthian by the term gésan.° Some of their poems dealt with 
historical or epic themes, and have been preserved through incor- 
poration in surviving poems in modern Persian. Among such survivals 
are the narratives of Rustam and of Godarz — relating in fact to events 
of Parthian times — preserved in the section of the Shah-ndma dealing 
with the reign of Kai Kavis, and thus out of their true chronological 
context. Another Parthian survival is represented by the romantic 
poem 7s 4 Ramin, which, as Minorsky has shown,§ contains many 
details which suggest an Arsacid background, but can hardly be 
referred to any precise historical context. 

The scattered nature of the sources for Arsacid history, and in 
particular the relevance of many brief mentions in the longer works of 
classical authors devoted primarily to other themes, makes a guide to 
the relevant literature essential for the modern student. Gutschmid’s 
basic work’ remains useful, but contains several misleading theories and 
should not be accepted uncritically. That of Debevoise is still probably 
the most complete and up to date for this purpose, though its rather 
prosaic style makes continuous reading laborious. It is used extensively 
in the pages that follow. The author’s coverage of the periodical 
literature is especially thorough. Rawlinson’s older account, though 

1 W. B. Henning, “A new Parthian inscription”, JRAS 1953, p. 136; A. Maricq, 
““Hatra de Sanatrouq”’, p. 6n1. 

2 E. Honigmann and A. Maricq, Recherches sur les “Res gestae divi Saporis” (Brussels 
1953), p. 124; E. Herzfeld, The Persian 2mpire (Wiesbaden, 1968), p. 228. 

8 Maricq, pp. 4ff. | 4 Ibid. p. 143. 

5 Boyce, ‘‘The Parthian gésdn’’, p. 17. See also pp. 388-91 and 1155 ff. in this volume on 


Parthian oral literature. 
6 V. Minorsky, “Vis u Ramin”, in Iranica: Twenty Articles (London—Tehran, 1964), 


pp. 178-88. 
7 A. von Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans und seiner Nachbarlinder (Tubingen, 1888). 
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naturally dated, is still of considerable service. The most recent full- 
length discussion of Parthian history is that of Neusner, whose 
emphasis is on the Jewish texts and Jewish connections, and inevitably 
in other respects finds the classical sources much as they had appeared 
to earlier writers. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING 


The ancient satrapy which once occupied the north-east angle of 
present-day Iran, and overlapped the boundary of Asiatic Soviet 
territory, had been known under the name of Parthava since the days 
of Darius’ Bisitin inscription (521 B.c.), and indeed long before.! Yet 
its borders, which no doubt grew and shrank with the vicissitudes of 
history, are none too easy to define in detail. Under Darius, Parthia 
and Hyrcania formed in some sense a unit, as we may infer from their 
juxtaposition in the text of the inscription: Par@ava: uta: Varkdana: 
hamigiyad: abava: hatama “Parthia and Hyrcania became rebellious 
towards me.” Both were then the concern of Vistaspa, satrap of Parthia 
and father of the king. The two towns of ViSpauzati and Patigrabana 
lay within the boundaries of Parthia, but their sites are unknown today. 
For the amalgamation of Hyrcania and Parthia there are indications 
also in late Seleucid times. The ancient western boundary of Hyrcania, 
the modern Gurgan province, lay, if we may depend on evidence of 
the Sasanian period, at the south-east corner of the Caspian Sea, more 
precisely along the Sasanian wall of which the traces can still be seen 
running from between the villages of Sarkalata and Karkanda towards 
the sea a few kilometres east of Bandar Gaz.? Between Hyrcania and 
Parthia proper the line must have run through the hills lying east of 
the present town of Gunbad-i Qabiis, but is not easily fixed at any 
point upon the ground. 

Southwards from its junction with Hyrcania the investigation of 
the boundary of Parthia raises different problems. In the inscription 
of the Sasanian Shapir I, drafted towards A.D. 260, a distinction is made 
between the provinces of Parthia and Abarshahr. The latter is the 
earlier name of the city which has come to be known as Nishapir, but 
which some authorities have sought to derive from the name of the 
Aparni, a tribe soon to assume a prominent place in our story. It is 


1 For references going back to the time of Esarhaddon, c. 673 B.c., see Debevoise, p. 3. 
2 A. D. H. Bivar and G. Fehérvari, “The walls of Tammisha”’, Iran 1v (1966), p. 40. 
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IRAN UNDER THE ARSACIDS 


possible that the Sasanians deliberately separated Abarshahr from the 
remainder of Parthia. There is, however, no hint of its existence as a 
separate administrative unit under the Achaemenians, and Herzfeld 
invoked a passage of the Arab geographer YAaqiit as evidence that 
under the Arsacids the province of Parthia extended as far south in 
Khurasan as Gunabad and Birjand.1 This hypothesis was to some 
extent supported by the discovery of inscriptions in Parthian at Kal-1 
Jangal near Birjand.2 To the westward, the natural boundary of the 
province was formed by the historically famous pass of the Caspian 
Gates, securely fixed by modern research in the defile of Sar-i Darra, 
87 kilometres east of Tehran on the old Khurasan road. Thus in the 
south-westerly direction Parthia surrounded Hyrcania on the southern 
side. On the eastern flank, the dividing line from Aria, the province 
of Herat, will have run on or near the lower course of the Haririd, 
and close to the present frontier of Afghanistan. By the combination 
of several texts, Herzfeld was able to infer that the city of Tiis was the 
capital of the Achaemenian province of Parthava. Presumably it was 
therefore the residence of ViStaspa, the father of Darius, who was 
satrap of that province according to the Bisitin inscription. 

North of the Kopet Dagh range, beyond the present-day frontier of 
Iran with the U.S.S.R. but again within the ancient Parthia, ran a 
narrow strip of cultivable land watered by streams from the mountains. 
This is the area served today by the line of the T'rrans-Caspian railway. 
By the end of the 3rd century B.c., if not indeed earlier, considerable 
towns were beginning to form in this region. The two ancient settle- 
ments of Nisa (““Old” and “New” Nisa) lay a few miles to the west of 
the present city of Ashkabad (‘Ishqabad) in Soviet Turkmenistan. 
Further to the east was the ancient site of Abivard, at Kuhna Abivard, 
8.5 kilometres west of the railway station of Kahkala (Kakhka) on the 
Trans-Caspian railway. Also in this same ancient district of Apavarcti- 
cene, it may be inferred, lay the stronghold of Dara, built by Tiridates I 
of Parthia (see below, p. 769). Northward from the mountain fringe 
stretched an arid steppe, the home of the nomadic peoples who were 
to play the dominant part in the subsequent history of the Parthian 
kingdom. The first explicit mentions of this nomad confederacy, the 
Daha (Latin “Dahae”’), come in the list of nations of the famous 

1 Herzfeld, Persian Empire, p. 322. 

* Henning, “A new Parthian inscription”’, p. 132. According to R. N. Frye, The Heritage 


of Persia (London, 1962), p. 194, the correct form of the name should be Kal-i Janggah. 
3 Herzfeld, Persian Empire, p. 317; cf. J. Hansman, “The problems of Qimis”’. 
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‘““Daeva”’ Inscription of Xerxes at Persepolis, and in Yasht 13.1 They 
are followed in the list by a “Scythian” group, the Saka Haumavarga, 
whose habitat was around the delta of the Jaxartes, modern Syr Darya; 
and who are thus appropriately listed as neighbours of the Daha. 
Amongst the various tribal groups included in the confederacy of the 
Dahae, the most prominent were the Parni, also called the Aparni, 
from among whom the dynasty of the Arsacids drew their origin. 
Lesser tribes, of whom mention is made, were the Xanthii and the 
Pissuri. So far as the linguistic affinities of these peoples are concerned, 
it is plausible to assume that the north-west Iranian dialect that is 
known in a later period as “‘Parthian” should be the original dialect 
of the Iranian cultivators of the province of Parthia. To the incoming 
Parni may rather be ascribed a form of speech showing a stronger east 
Iranian element, resulting from their proximity on the steppe to the 
east Iranian Sakas. Instances of east Iranian loan-words surviving in 
Parthian have been discussed by Henning.? They recall the phrase of 
Justin,? no doubt slightly exaggerated: “Their speech was midway 
between Scythian and Median, and contained features of both.” 

The tribal group of the Dahae bequeathed their name to the province 
on the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea, which throughout the Islamic 
Middle Ages retained the designation of Dihistan, even though its 
original occupants had disappeared. It was the regular medieval custom 
in Iranian-speaking lands for the provincial name to be applied to the 
headquarters city (e.g. Gurgan, Kirman). In the case of Dihistan, this 
name has become attached in later usage to no less than three of the 
towns: to one on the Caspian coast; to the old provincial centre of 
Akhur in Soviet Turkmenistan, twenty-three farsakhs (some seventy 
miles) north of Jurjan, modern Gunbad-i Qabiis; and toa place called by 
the Arab geographers Ribat, later Mashhad-i Misriyan, the well-known 
Islamic fortified site in the same territory.4 However, there are no 
reports of archaeological finds relating to the Parthian period from 
any of these places, and the urban centre of the ancient Dahae (if 
indeed they possessed one) is quite unknown. 

1H. Lommel, Die Yashts des Awesta (GOttingen/Leipzig, 1927), p. 129 nz (= Ya&st 13 
[Farvardin Yasht]: 144). T. Burrow, “‘The Proto-Indoaryans”, JRAS 1973, pp. 137-8, 
dates this text shortly before ¢. 900 B.C. 

2 Henning, “‘ Mitteliranisch’’, p. 93. 


3 Justin xL1. 1: Sermo his inter Scythicum Medicumque medius et utrimque mixtus. 
4 A.M. Pribytkova, Maverial of the architecture of Turkmenia (Moscow, 1957), pp. 143-8. 
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THE BEGINNING OF ARSACID RULE 


The first fixed point in Parthian history is provided by the starting- 
point of the Arsacid era, the vernal equinox of 247 B.c. The significance 
for the Parthians of this moment in time has been variously explained: 
by Gardner! it was seen as the date of a Parthian revolt against Seleucid 
suzerainty; by Tarn, as the coronation year of Tiridates I, the second 
Parthian king.? Another evident possibility is that it could represent 
the actual enthronement year of Arsaces I, the founder and eponym 
of the dynasty. However, this less sophisticated theory has until recently 
proved difficult to reconcile with the literary accounts relating to the 
foundation of the Arsacid kingdom. The plausibility of yet a fourth 
explanation for the origin of the era in 247 B.c. should also not be lost 
to view. Since the year 246 B.c. was the last of the reign of Antiochus II 
over the Seleucid empire, and allowance has moreover to be made for 
the autonomous reign of the satrap Andragoras in Parthia, it may be 
that 247 B.c. was reckoned the last year of legitimate Seleucid authority 
in the province, and that Arsaces subsequently backdated his regnal 
years to this moment and ignored the unconstitutional episode of 
Andragoras. 

The literary sources for the rise of the Arsacid dynasty have recently 
been re-examined in a series of articles by Wolski.* Whilst the view 
had previously prevailed that the tribe of the Parni rose against the 
Seleucid authority in about 250 B.c., or at any rate shortly before 
247 B.C., this scholar embarked upon a detailed source-criticism of the 
ancient texts which refer to the event, and has concluded that the 
vetsion provided by Justin and Strabo* is a distinct tradition, and 
superior to that represented by the fragments of Arrian’s Parthica in 
Photius and Syncellus, and the statements of Eusebius. In Wolsk1’s 
view, therefore, the authentic version is that the Seleucid satrapy of 
Bactria established its autonomy of the Seleucid kingdom in about 
239 B.C. under its governor Diodotus; and that Arsaces established 
his independent rule in Parthia in the following year, 238 B.c. Shortly 
afterwards must have taken place the inconclusive eastern campaign 
of the Seleucid ruler Seleucus IT Callinicus. After a number of skir- 


1 P, Gardner, The Parthian Coinage (International Numismata Orientalia Part v) (London, 


1877), p. 3. 
2°W. W. Tarn, “Parthia”, CAH 1x, p. 576. 


* Wolski, “L’effondrement de la domination des Séleucides”, and more especially 
**The decay of the Iranian Empire of the Seleucids”’. 4 Strabo x1. 9. 2; Justin x.t. iv. 
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mishes with the Parthians, he was obliged by further disturbances in 
Asia Minor to return to Antioch, and leave the newly founded Parthian 
kingdom to its own devices. In Wolski’s opinion, indeed, “‘The so- 
called Arsacid era and the numismatic evidence are of no importance”’ 
for the question of chronology.! Such an attitude may be thought 
extreme; yet if Wolski’s interpretation of the literary sources can indeed 
be reconciled with a satisfactory explanation of the inauguration of 
the Arsacid era, as on the lines suggested above, it would be possible 
to arrive at an acceptable sequence of events. 

Accordingly, we might conclude that the epoch of 247 B.c. marks 
rather the commencement of the bid by Andragoras for power in 
Parthia than that of Arsaces and his Parni. The historicity of Andragoras 
is confirmed by the discovery of his gold and silver coins in the Oxus 
Treasure? and more recently, by a Greek inscription published by 
Robert.? The latter, indeed, refers to Andragoras as a satrap already 
under Antiochus I, and suggests that he may have held his office for 
nearly twenty years before he was overcome by the Parni. This circum- 
stance makes it less likely that the satrap’s rule could have been pro- 
longed to so late a date as 238 B.c. 

According to what may have been regarded as the traditional account, 
the revolt of the Parni against Andragoras was led by two brothers, 
Arsaces the founder, and Tiridates; the latter is the Tiridates I of the 
Arsacid dynastic table. After the death of Arsaces, at a date not precisely 
known, Tiridates succeeded to the throne. He reigned until about 
211 B.C., shortly before the eastern campaign of Antiochus III the 
Great. His successor, who apparently occupied the throne during the 
hostilities against Antiochus, was Artabanus I. The peace terms 
eventually agreed by the Parthians with Antiochus involved their 
formal acceptance of a feudatory status; but the rapid withdrawal of 
the Seleucid forces when Antiochus returned to the west, and in 
189 B.C. sustained defeat at the hands of the Romans in the battle of 
Magnesia, meant that in fact the young kingdom was subjected to 
little interference. In about 191 B.c. Artabanus was in turn succeeded 
by his son Priapatius. 

The sketchy nature of the historical sources for these opening 


1 Wolski, ‘Decay of the Iranian Empire’’, p. 36. Cf. Lukonin’s discussion, pp. 686 ff. 
below, which tends to confirm Arrian in some respects. Ed. 

2 BMC Arabia etc., p. ccliii; Alfred R. Bellinger, ‘The coins from the Treasure of the 
Oxus”’, ANSMN x (1962), 66. 

8 L. Robert, “Inscription hellénistique d’Iran”, Hellenica x1—x11 (1960), 85-91. 
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decades of the Arsacid kingdom has given rise to a number of sceptical 
hypotheses. One of these regarded the first Arsaces as a legendary 
figure, and tended to ascribe to Tiridates I the chief role in the establish- 
ment of the kingdom. Another interpretation, which was developed by 
Wolski, involved the assumption that Tiridates was legendary, and 
that in fact the first Arsaces reigned for more than thirty years. More- 
over, Wolski rejects the historicity of an ““Artabanus |”’ at this period, 
and interprets to the letter the statement of Justin (xLr 5. 6) that the 
son and successor of Arsaces was known by the same name.! The 
majority of recent commentators accept Wolski’s view, and commence 
the Arsacid dynastic list with Arsaces I and II. Yet plausible though 
this reasoning seems, the scanty evidence seems hardly sufficient to 
establish conclusively either of the two hypotheses or wholly to 
eliminate the possibility that certain elements of truth could be present 
in both the main historical traditions. Accordingly, the accompanying 
dynastic tables include both the older chronology, and that based on 
the views of Wolski, and subsequently elaborated by Le Rider. More- 
over, the ostraca discovered in recent years at Nisa have tended to 
weigh against the more recent theories. Whilst the ostraca contain 
only fragmentary data of interest from the viewpoint of political 
history, such indications as they do provide harmonize satisfactorily 
with the “traditional” narrative. The text which has been most widely 
discussed for its historical implications in this connection is Ostracon 
No. 1760.? It will be helpful to quote here the reading of this document 
which was proposed by Dyakonov and Livshits: 
SNT ic xx xx x iii iii i ’r3k MLK’ BRY BR[Y Z]Y (?) Pryptk 
BRY ’HY BRY ZY (?) ’rsk 

“In the year 157 of King Arsaces, grandson of Priapatius, (who was) son 
of the nephew of Arsaces”’. 


Each of the succeeding Arsacid rulers was known during his lifetime 
by the throne-name Arsaces, a custom which does nothing to facilitate 
the work of the historian or numismatist.2 None the less the Arsacid 


1 Wolski, ‘“‘Arsace II”, Eos xx1 (1946), 160; Wolski, ‘‘Arsace II et la généalogie des 
Arsacides”’, Historia x1 (1962), 145. 

2 Dyakonoff and Livshits, p. 20. Cf. M.-L. Chaumont, “Les ostraca de Nisa”, J.A 
(1968), p. 15; Bickerman, ‘‘The Parthian ostracon no. 1760 from Nisa”’, each offering a 
slightly different reconstruction. [See p. 687 below for further evidence from the ostraca.] 

8 Cf. Strabo xv. 1. 36. "Apodxat yap Kxadodvrar mdvres, dia 5€ 6 péev "Opwdys, 6 d€ 
@paarns, 6 6€ dAdo mm. “Every one of them is named Arsaces, but individually one is 
Orodes, another Phraates, and yet another something else.” 
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date, anno 157, included in the text fixes it to the year 91 B.c., and 
thus suggests that the ruler under whom it was written would have 
been either Mithradates II (c. 123-88/7 B.c.) or Gotarzes I (91-81/80 B.C.) 
whose reigns overlapped at this time during several years. Mithradates 
II was indeed, and Gotarzes I may well have been, grandsons of 
Priapatius, and the latter in turn a nephew’s son of the farst Arsaces. 
The historicity of the first Arsaces, and the general correctness of the 
succession, as transmitted by the classical historians, is thus confirmed. 
The genealogical table compiled by Frye is based on these assumptions,1 
but those offered by Chaumont and Bickerman depend on somewhat 
varied interpretations, and must be subject to reservations. There seems 
at any rate sufficient justification for accepting the traditional version 
of events: that Arsaces, chief of the Parni, and perhaps originally a 
local ruler in Bactria, crushed Andragoras, veteran satrap of Parthia 
and Hyrcania in about 238 B.c. and mastered those provinces. He 
repelled the punitive expedition of Seleucus II, and was succeeded by 
his able brother Tiridates. The latter in turn was succeeded by his son 
Artabanus I, who opposed the invasion of Antiochus III in 209 B.c. 
Artabanus again was succeeded by his son Priapatius, who reigned 
for fifteen years to 176 B.c., and bequeathed the throne to his eldest 
son, Phraates I. Under the reign of the latter, the expansion of the 
Parthian kingdom began once more. 

The incursion of Antiochus IIT had interrupted the Arsacid control 
of that part of the province of Parthia which lies south of the Alburz 
Range around Damghan and Shahrid. Phraates I not only reasserted 
Parthian jurisdiction up to the Caspian Gates, but even beyond; for 
he was able to establish a garrison of Mardians, tribesmen of Mazan- 
daran, at the strongpoint of Charax immediately on the western side 
of the Gates.? Thus he prepared the way for the Parthian advance 
into the province of Media, still at this period a strongly held outpost 
of the Seleucid empire with its headquarters at Ecbatana, the modern 
Hamadan. However, the conquest of Media for the Parthian kingdom 
was to remain a task for his son and successor, the mighty Mithradates 
I, whose accession to the throne is reckoned to have taken place in 
about 171 B.c., and who is to be considered the real author of Parthian 
expansion to the rank of a world-empire. 


1 Frye, Heritage of Persia, p. 294. Cf. Lukonin’s reconstruction, p. 688 below. 
2 Isidore of Charax, Parthian stations, p. 7. 
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THE EXPANSION OF ARSACID POWER 


Meanwhile, in 175 B.c., a gtandiose personality, the Seleucid 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, had seized the Syrian throne at Antioch to 
avenge the assassination of his brother Seleucus IV Philopator. Sensi- 
tive to the threat which the Parthians represented to his eastern 
provinces, he devised (if the thesis of Tarn be accepted)! an elaborate 
scheme to restore the situation. In Bactria, he raised the formidable 
figure of Eucratides to expel the princes of the Euthydemid house who 
were no more than rebels in his eyes. As governor of Media he 
installed his powerful minister Timarchus, whose later alliance with 
Eucratides is evidenced by the parallelism of their coins.? It was not 
until nearly eight years later, when the position of Eucratides was well 
established, that Antiochus himself moved to take charge of operations 
in the Seleucid east. He was successful in reducing King Artaxias of 
Armenia to vassalage, and the attribution of the name Epiphania to 
Ecbatana has been linked with his activity. None the less, the im- 
precision of the ancient sources makes it difficult to construct an 
intelligible narrative of his subsequent movements in Iran. He is said 
to have coveted the treasures of a temple of Artemis (Nanaia) in 
Elymais;* to have tried to get possession of them by the device of a 
ritual marriage to the goddess, an expedient that had been employed 
elsewhere; to have been repelled by the indignant citizens; to have 
been driven out of Persepolis by a rising of the inhabitants ;5 to have 
returned to Ecbatana, and to have been gravely injured in a fall from 
his chariot. Finally he is said to have died at Tabae,® which must be 


1 Tarn, Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 196-8. 

2 For the coins of Timarchus, especially the tetradrachms with the helmeted bust and 
reverse type of the Dioscuri, see Le Rider, Suse, pp. 332-4. 

$ Stephanus Byzantinus, De Urbibus, s.v. 

4 2 Maccabees i. 13-15, seemingly confirmed by Polybius xxx1. 9. 11, since the Greek 
authors regularly speak of Nanaia (Anahita) as Artemis. Yet the apparent implication of 
2 Maccabees that Antiochus himself was killed on this occasion must be untrue, and it is 
better to follow 1 Maccabees vi. 4 (presumably narrating the same episode) which asserts 
that Antiochus IV fled from the city where the temple stood. 

5 According to 2 Maccabees ix. 2, the city in which Antiochus had sought to despoil 
the temple was Persepolis. It is not, however, clear whether this is a different episode 
from that noticed above; or whether, since 1 Maccabees vi confusedly states that Elymais 
was a city in Persia, all these allusions refer to a single episode. 

6 Tabae is actually situated in western Anatolia, some ninety miles south-east of Ephesus, 
and can have no connection with these events. There is no evidence for a place of similar 
name in Iran, and the best commentators make the small emendation in Polybius xxx, 
11, 3 to Gabae. For a commentary on the last days of Antiochus IV, see especially M. 
Holleaux, Etudes d’¢pigraphie et d’histoire grecques, 111, Paris, 1942, pp. 264-7; Le Rider, Suse, 
p. 311. The discussion by Tarn, Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 463-6, is interesting, but a 
little arbitrary. 
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corrected to Gabae, the old name of Jay, now a suburb of Isfahan. 
His death took place between 20 November and 18 December 164 B.c., 
and whatever the exact sequence of events during his last months, 
he was never in a position to embark on military operations against 
the steadily growing power of Parthia. 

Meanwhile Mithradates I, the real founder of Parthia as a major 
power, had ascended the Parthian throne, and was awaiting the time 
when his plans for the expansion of his kingdom could be put into 
effect. To the east he had to face the powerful Graeco-Bactrian ruler 
Eucratides. Not only did Mithradates secure his own frontier, but he 
succeeded in annexing the Bactrian eparchies of Tapuria and Traxiana. 
To the south-west, in Media, was the ally of Eucratides, Timarchus. 
Though the latter was soon overthrown by the new Seleucid claimant, 
Demetrius I Soter, it is likely to have been more than a decade before 
the situation was ripe for the definitive Parthian advance. Numismatic 
studies have shown that after the fall of Timarchus, coins were struck 
at Ecbatana not only for Demetrius I (161-150 B.c.), but also during 
the opening years of Alexander Balas (150-145 B.c.).1 The advance 
of Mithradates against Ecbatana has been placed in 148 or 147 B.C., 
a conclusion which finds confirmation in the Greek inscription asso- 
ciated with the figure of Heracles uncovered a few years ago at Bisitiin:? 

In the year 164 and the month Panémos 

Hyakinthos, son of Pantaukhos 

[erected this statue of] 

Heracles Triumphant 

for the safety of Kleomenes, 

Viceroy of the Upper Satrapies. 
Here the year 164 of the Seleucid era corresponds to 149/8 B.c. 
(312—164+1 = 149), and the month Panémos is the seventh of the 
Macedonian calendar (of which the year began in October), so that 
Panémos in general terms would have fallen in June 148 B.c. At this 
moment it appears that a Seleucid viceroy still held office in Media, 
but his safety was giving rise to anxiety so acute as to prompt the 
erection of such a dedication. The occupation of Media by Mithradates 
I may have taken place at any time after this moment, but the indica- 
tions are that the interval was not more than a year, and may well have 
been a matter of weeks. 


1 G. K. Jenkins, “Notes on Seleucid coins”, NC 1951, p. 8; Le Rider, Suse, pp. 338-40. 

2 For the Greek text, cf. ‘Ali Hakimi, “‘Mujassama-yi Hirkil dar Bisitin”, Majalla-yi 
Bastanshinasi 111 and iv (Tehran, 1338/1959-6o), pp. 3-12; Robert, Gnomon 1963, p. 76; 
Robert, “Encore une inscription grecque de l’Iran”, CR-AI 1967, pp. 283, 291. 
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Meanwhile, the involved struggles for the Seleucid succession at 
Antioch were sapping the control of the dynasty over its outlying 
provinces, and preparing the way for a further advance of Mithradates. 
For an understanding of the circumstances of Parthian expansion at 
this moment, it is necessary to give a summary of events in the Seleucid 
kingdom. After the death of Antiochus [IV Epiphanes, his cunning 
minister Lysias made the accession of his son, the child-king Antiochus 
V Eupator, the pretext for an exercise of his own authority. The elder 
cousin Demetrius, then a hostage at Rome, effected his escape to Syria, 
was acclaimed as king, put both child and minister to death, and 
crushed Timarchus as already described. But twelve years later Alexan- 
der Balas, claimed as the second son of Epiphanes, was set up against 
him as a pretender, and supported by Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt. 
In 150 B.c. Demetrius met his fate in battle against the new claimant. 
Yet the reign of Balas was to last only five years. Then the eldest 
surviving son of Demetrius Soter, a youth in his teens, and also named 
Demetrius (II), raised a force of Cretan mercenaries and landed in 
Syria. Balas made the mistake of quarrelling with his Egyptian patron, 
who switched his support to Demetrius, and in the ensuing battle 
Balas was routed, and a few days later hunted down. Ptolemy, who 
took part personally in the battle on the side of Demetrius, was fatally 
wounded, so that Demetrius II remained in complete control of the 
Seleucid kingdom. He was able to secure recognition of his rule at 
Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, where four coin issues have been attributed 
to him.* Susa, however, had passed in 147 B.c. into the power of 
Kamniskires, the king of Elymais, and was never again recovered by 
the Seleucid authorities.” 

As early as the late summer of 145 B.c. the military commander 
Tryphon set up an infant son of Balas, Antiochus VI, as king in 
Opposition to Demetrius, and even gained possession of Antioch. 
Demetrius meanwhile held the greater part of the Syrian coast. Then 
in the east during 141 B.c. Mithradates invaded Babylonia and occupied 
Seleucia. Tetradrachms are attributed to him in the series of this mint 
for the year 141/40 B.c., and there are dated issues for the years 140/39 
and 139/8.3 Mithradates then withdrew to his residence in Hyrcania, 
but his forces pressed on southwards to defeat the army of Elymais 
at Apamea near the modern Qit al-‘Amara. Soon afterwards the 
Parthians were able to occupy Susa, where coins were again struck for 
Mithradates. Meanwhile, appeals for help from the Greeks of Babylonia 


1 Le Rider, Suse, p. 150. 2 Ibid. p. 75. 8 Ibid. p. 364. 
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reached Demetrius in Syria, and ‘“‘in the hundred threescore and twelfth 
year”! (312—172+1 = 141/o B.c.), that is to say, during the spring 
of 140 B.c., he gathered a force and moved into Babylonia and perhaps 
Media. Apparently Demetrius II hoped not only to recover these 
provinces from the generals of Mithradates, but also to raise in the 
east loyal reinforcements with which he could return to overcome the 
usurpur Tryphon. None the less, his audacity and some early successes 
were in vain. In the following year (139 B.c.), defeated and taken 
prisoner by one of the Parthian generals, he was paraded through the 
cities which the Parthians had won. Finally, Demetrius was sent to 
Mithradates in Hyrcania. The Arsacid not only treated him kindly, 
but while holding him as a prisoner, even gave him his daughter 
Rhodogune as a wife. 

After the capture of Demetrius II, resistance to the generals of 
Mithradates was at an end in Babylonia. The Persians, the Elymaeans 
and, it is said, the Bactrians had made common cause with Demetrius, 
and it was against the Elymaeans that the Parthian troops were now 
unleashed. Their temples, both of “Athena” and, of “Artemis”’, the 
latter known as the Azara, were pillaged, it is said, of ten thousand 
talents of treasure; and their capital city, Seleucia-on-the-Hedyphon, 
was taken.2 This was the moment, in the closing months of Mith- 
radates’ reign, when the Parthian empire attained for the time its 
maximum extent. According to the account given by the late author 
Orosius,® “He defeated the governor of Demetrius and invaded the 
city of Babylon, and all the boundaries of its province. Furthermore 
he subjugated all the provinces which lie between the Hydaspes and 
the Indus.”’ Some commentators have sought to identify the Hydaspes 
here with the river of that name, now the Jhelum, situated in the 
Punjab. Yet it is hardly possible that the power of Mithradates extended 
so far into the kingdom of the Graeco-Bactrian kings. More probable 
is the view which links the name Hydaspes here with the “Median 
Hydaspes”’ of Virgil.4 Here the name seems but an alternative for the 
Choaspes, the modern Karkha, which indeed rises in the mountains 
of Media. And the territory won by Mithradates thus extended from 
the Karkha along the shores of the Persian Gulf to the mouth of the 
Indus in Sind.4 


1 Ibid. p. 361. 2 Strabo xvi. 744. 8 3, 2, 18. 4 Georgits IV. 211. 
5 Cf. P. Daffina, L’smmigrazione dei Saka nella Drangiana (Rome, 1967), pp. 41-3. 
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THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE PARTHIAN KINGDOM 


The reign of Mithradates I came to an end in 138/7 B.c., the first 
precisely established regnal date of Parthian history. His rule had been 
both long and prosperous, lasting as it did for more than forty-three 
years. During his last months, however, a new threat was growing to 
the rising power of Parthia, and this was to become the chief pre- 
occupation of his immediate successors. Disturbances along the area 
of the Chinese frontier had set on foot a large-scale westward migration 
in Central Asia. The powerful tribal confederation of the Yueh-chi, 
apparently identical with that known to the classical writers as the 
Tochari, had been attacked by their Altaic neighbours the Hsiung-nu 
(ancestors, it seems, of the later Huns), and driven pell-mell from their 
grazing-grounds in Kansu province. The Yueh-chi emigrated west- 
wards, probably by way of Turfan and Qarashahr, and along the It 
River. In the course of their march they collided from time to time 
with another formidable horde, the Wu-sun, who may have been 
identical with the Issedones mentioned by Herodotus and other classical 
writers. Finally, passing Lake Issik Kol, the Yiieh-chih emerged from 
the mountains once more onto the steppe, defeating and driving before 
them the Saka tribes who had pastured there since the days of the 
Achaemenian empire. These Saka peoples seem to have been of eastern 
Iranian speech, and may well have included ancestors of the Afghans, 
the present-day speakers of Pashto. | 

Thus it came about that the displaced Sacae, of whom the group most 
prominently mentioned was that of the Sacaraucae (Saka rawaka), 
began to impinge on the Parthian boundaries early in the reign of 
Phraates II (139/8-c. 128 B.c.). They may indeed have already appeared 
in the last days of Mithradates I. Yet before matters reached a crisis on 
the eastern frontier of Parthia, Phraates was faced with a fresh on- 
slaught from another direction. 

In Syria, the usurper Tryphon continued to rule over the greater 
part of the country, with his main strength in Apamea and in Antioch. 
Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt, who had been 
married to Demetrius I] who was now captive, held out in Seleucia-in- 
Pieria on the Syrian coast. Despairing of making headway alone 
against the usurper, she called in her brother-in-law Antiochus, the 
younger son of Demetrius Soter who had been brought up at Side, 
and offered him her hand. Thus Antiochus was acclaimed king, becom- 
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ing known to historians as Antiochus VII Sidetes. Commanding as a 
legitimate claimant the loyalty of the Macedonian population, he soon 
overcame Tryphon, and once more succeeded in unifying the Syrian 
kingdom. Then in 130 B.c. he mustered a powerful army, which one 
account claims consisted of eighty thousand foot,! and for which 
other sources allege the incredible total of three hundred thousand, 
and set out to expel the Parthians from Babylonia. At first his boldness 
was rewarded. Antiochus defeated the Parthians in three battles. In 
one, on the River Lycus (Greater Zab) he overcame the Parthian 
general Indates. Enius, the Parthian governor of Babylonia, was 
massacred in a rising of the citizens. At Susa, a little-known usurper 
named Tigraios had been issuing copper coins from 137 B.C. to 
133/2 B.C., when a sporadic issue in the name of Antiochus is recorded 
for the mint. Antiochus advanced into Media, where, as winter drew 
on, he sent his army into winter quarters. Already men began to speak 
of him as the Great King. 

In the circumstances that prevailed, the large numbers of the 
Seleucid force no doubt proved something of an embarrassment. It 
was necessary to disperse them among the several cities, and even then 
the feeding of them became a burden for the inhabitants. Nevertheless, 
the situation of Phraates II and the Parthians looked dangerous, and 
emissaries came to Antiochus to discuss terms for a settlement. The 
attitude taken by the young king was uncompromising. Peace would 
not be made unless the captive king Demetrius was set free, unless 
the Parthians relinquished all territory outside the province of Parthia, 
and once more paid tribute to the Seleucids as in former times. Under- 
standably, Phraates broke off the negotiations. But he released Demet- 
rius, and sent him home to Syria, in the hope of creating a diversion in 
Antiochus’s rear. 

As the spring of 129 B.C. came in, the cities of Media became restive 
under the burden of supplying the Seleucid garrisons, and moreover 
they were oppressed by the general Athenaeus. The agents of Phraates 
found it an easy task to stir up the citizens to attack the Seleucid troops, 
disorganized now by the inactivity of the winter. When Antiochus 
hastened out with his household troops to support the nearest detach- 
ments, he was surprised by the appearance of the main Parthian force. 
He sustained the attack against the advice of his officers, found himself 
left alone when his men were put to flight, and so lost his life. The 


1 Justin XXXVIII. 10. 2. 
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great Seleucid army was thus completely routed, and captured or slain 
almost to a man. The number of killed was put at the prodigious figure 
of three hundred thousand, but as the aftermath shows many were 
taken prisoner. Amongst them was the young Seleucus, son of Antio- 
chus Sidetes, later brought up as a prince at the Parthian court; and 
the daughter of Demetrius, who found a place in the royal harem. As 
for the body of Antiochus, it was treated with all possible honour, 
and returned to Syria for burial in a silver coffin. 

After his victory over the Seleucid, Phraates had determined to 
advance on Syria. But the Saka invasion on his eastern frontier obliged 
him to abandon this plan. Already during the war with Antiochus VII, 
Saka mercenaries were being enlisted for the Parthian armies. For 
them, the sudden end of the campaign came as a surprise. Finding 
that they had arrived too late to take part in the fighting, the nomads 
were reluctant to accept dismissal without wages, and demanded either 
that their expenses should be paid, or that they should be employed 
against another enemy. When both were refused, the Sakas fell to 
ravaging Parthian territory, and some are said to have penetrated as 
far west as Mesopotamia. The main body of their tribesmen were 
pressing on behind, and already, so it seems, had swept away the 
Greek settlements in Bactria. Now the chief preoccupation of Phraates 
was to repel the advancing Sakas. Just as he had tried to divert sheir 
ferocity against the Seleucid forces, so now he pressed the prisoners 
from the army of Antiochus into service to oppose the new invaders. 
He may have counted on the fact that they would be facing unknown 
foes in a strange land, and would have to fight for their lives. But 
when the armies met, and the Greeks saw that the Parthians were hard 
pressed, they deserted to the enemy. Thus the Parthians were over- 
whelmed, and in the slaughter which followed (128 3.c.), Phraates 
himself was killed.1 

The succeeding Arsacid ruler, Artabanus II (¢. 128 B.c.-124/3) had 
again to contend with the nomad threat to Parthia. Yet problems arise 
from the statement of Justin that it was the Tochari against whom he 
waged war.” Since previously Phraates II had been engaged with the 
Sacaraucae, and it was known that the Tochari had been advancing 
behind the latter, and were thought at this moment to have been settled 
north of the Oxus, there is difficulty in the narrative which brings 
them into contact with Artabanus II of Parthia. Tarn indeed dismissed 


1 Justin xr. 1. 2 Justin xii. 2. 
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as impossible the statement that the Tochari were involved with 
Parthia at this moment.! Yet where the sources are so fragmentary as 
for these incidents, and the detailed succession of events so little known, 
it is best to retain the evidence of the texts so far as possible. In any 
event, Artabanus is reported to have died in battle - against the 
Tochari — after receiving a wound in the arm, perhaps from a poisoned 
arrow. It is to his ultimate successor, Mithradates II (124/3-87 B.c.), 
later surnamed the Great, that credit must be given not only for securing 
the eastern boundaries of Parthia against the nomad threat, and even 
indeed enlarging them, but also for stabilizing the Arsacid adminis- 
tration in Babylonia, an area soon to become the very heart of the 
kingdom. 

It was probably owing to the vulnerability of the old Parthian 
homeland around Nisé and Abivard to nomad raids by the fiercer 
tribes from beyond the Oxus that the headquarters of Parthian govern- 
ment gradually shifted westwards during the late znd and the whole 
of the 1st centuries p.c. Whether the official name of Mihrdadkert 
given to the city of Nisa originated with Mithradates I himself, or 
derived from some earlier, perhaps even Achaemenian, governor of 
that name, is perhaps still an open question, owing to the fact that a 
monogram which can be read as “‘ Mithradatkert” appears on Parthian 
coins before the accession of Mithradates.? That ruler, according to the 
historical accounts, had frequently resided in the province of Hyrcania. 
The site of Hecatompylos in Comisene, south of the Alburz range, is 
called by several classical writers a Parthian capital,? and has been 
located by recent research at Shahr-i Qimis, near Qisha, and 32 km 
to the west of Damghin.* Further excavation at this site should 
establish with more precision the date, probably towards the middle 
of the 2nd century B.c., when this nowadays rather desolate site became 
a royal headquarters and winter residence. No doubt it was but a 
temporary stage in the steady progress of the Arsacid kings towards 
their ultimate capital at Ctesiphon in Babylonia. Yet owing to political 
vicissitudes of the 1st century B.c., during which Seleucia and Ctesiphon 
were frequently in the hands of pretenders to the throne, the move 
may not have become final until the reign of Gotarzes I (91-c. 80 B.c.). 


1 Tarn, “Seleucid—Parthian studies”, PBA xvi (1930) 115-16. 

* M. T. Abgarians and D. G. Sellwood, “A hoard of early Parthian drachms”, NC 
1971, p. 114. 8 Pliny, vi. 44: Ipsum vero Parthiae caput Hecatompylos ... 
“ J. Hansman, “Problems of Qamis”, pp. 131-3; Hansman and D. Stronach, “‘ Excava- 
tions at Shahr-i Qumis, 1967”, JR-AS 1970, p. 61. 
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Indeed, occasional royal visits to Hecatompylos may even have con- 
tinued until the accession of Orodes II in 58/7 B.c., and his subsequent 
capture of Seleucia from his brother Mithradates III directed the main 
aspirations of Parthia towards the west, as we shall see. For a summer 
residence the higher altitude of Hamadan (Ecbatana) was preferred 
from at least the time of Mithradates II (¢. 124 B.c.).} 

After the victory of Phraates II over Antiochus VII the Parthian 
governorship of Babylonia, with its great capital of Seleucia-on-the- 
Tigris, had been entrusted to Himerus, whose stern reprisals against 
the Macedonian element for their recent defection were the cause of 
bitter complaints. Meanwhile, at the mouth of the Tigris, a new state, 
that of Characene, was forming under the rule of the local governor 
Hyspaosines, who was not himself a subject of the Parthian king. 
Near the present site of Qurna at the confluence of the Tigris and 
Euphrates,” Alexander the Great had founded a vast city. After damage 
by floods, it had been restored under the name of Antiochia either by 
Antiochus III, or perhaps by Antiochus IV. With the lapse of Seleucid 
government, its satrap Hyspaosines found himself an independent 
ruler, and powerfully refortified the town, so that it acquired the 
name of Spasinou Charax, “the fort of Hyspaosines”. When attacked 
by the Parthian governor Himerus,? Hyspaosines at first got the upper 
hand, and is attested by cuneiform tablets to have gained possession 
of Babylon in 127 B.c. and also, it seems briefly, of Seleucia. The issue 
of coins by Hyspaosines at his capital commenced in 124/3 B.c., but 
there is no evidence for his having used the mint at Seleucia.4 Neither 
is he credited with mint-activity at Susa, where copper coins attest the 
constant adherence of the city to its Arsacid overlords. In 122/1 B.c. 
the newly enthroned Mithradates II arrived in Babylonia to settle 
accounts with Hyspaosines, whose copper coins he soon overstruck 
with the Parthian types in Spasinou Charax itself.° Thus it appears 
that he completely overthrew the Characenian, yet nevertheless 
Hyspaosines returned to his throne, and the state which he founded 
continued to exist under Parthian suzerainty until the coming of the 
Sasanians in A.D. 224. Mithradates moreover waged war successfully 

1 Strabo xvi. 1. 16 (C 743): Odpous 5é &v ’ExBardvos xai rH ‘Ypxavia... 

2 Hansman, “‘Charax and the Karkheh”’, IA vit (1967), 36 ff. 

8 A. Bellinger, ‘“Hyspaosines of Charax”, YCS vit (1942), 57; E. T. Newell, Mithridates 
of Parthia and Hyspaosines of Characene( ANSNNM no. 26), New York, 1925. 


4 Le Rider, Suse, p. 382. 
5 Newell, Mithridates and Hyspaosines, p. 8; cf. Le Rider, Suse, pp. 387-8. 
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against Artavasdes I, king of Armenia; and the young Armenian prince 
Tigranes, taken to Parthia as a hostage on this occasion, was later, of 
course, to become the most powerful ruler of his line. It was no doubt 
also under Mithradates II that Parthian rule was re-established over 
the invading Saka tribes in the new territories which they had overrun 
in what is today Sistan (originally Sakastan). Gradually the whole 
Helmand—Qandahfr region, and even the Punjab as far to the east as 
Taxila, came under the sway of the Indo-Parthian dynasty, who ruled 
during the 1st century A.D. as allies and equals of the Arsacids in Iran. 
Though Herzfeld’s elaborate reconstruction of the rise to power in 
this area of the Parthian house of Suren? is likely to correspond in 
very general terms with the true situation, it cannot be insisted upon 
for points of detail. In particular, his identification of the Vonones of 
the Indo-Scythian coinage, placed now by current research before 
§7 B.c.,2 with Vonones of Parthia (A.D. 8/9-11/12) involves a manifest 
anachronism. 

Perhaps the most significant changes in our understanding of 
Parthian history as a result of recent investigation relate to the career 
of the personality now known as Gotarzes I. Two poorly preserved 
rock-sculptures at Bisittin, at the foot of the rock upon which is carved 
the inscription of Darius, refer to this personage. That on the left, 
mutilated by a 19th-century Qajar inscription, can be reconstructed 
with the help of an early drawing by Grelot.’ It shows four notables 
standing before a king. The accompanying Greek inscription names 
the latter as “the Great King Mithradates’’, that is to say Mithradates 
II. The four notables are Gotarzes, satrap of satraps, one name illegible, 
Mithradates entitled in Greek pepisteumenos ‘‘Privy Councillor”, and 
Kophasates — an early form of the name Kohzadh. In this sculpture it 
is clear that Gotarzes was one of the highest royal officers during this 
reign. The sculpture on the right shows a scene of equestrian combat, 
and above the figure of the protagonist is the name Gotarses Geopothros 
“‘Gotarzes son of Gév”’. Herzfeld, who had no knowledge of an earlier 
king named Gotarzes, ascribed the second relief to the ruler of that 
name (mentioned by Tacitus), who occupied the Parthian throne 
between A.D. 40 and 51. 


1 Herzfeld, “Sakastan”, AMI tv (1931), 101. 

4 Since Jenkins, “Indo-Scythic mints”, Journ. Num. Soc. India xvut (1955), 2, places 
this Vonones well before Azes I in the coin-series, and the Vikrama era of 57 B.c. apparently 
originated with the commencement of Azes’ second reign. 

8 Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, p. 36. 
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Babylonian tablets which were subsequently brought to notice by 
Debevoise! show that from as early as 91 B.c. a second Arsacid ruler, 
named Gotarzes, was actually in control of Babylonia. At the same 
time, the evidence of Josephus shows? that the Seleucid king Demetrius 
III Eucaerus, after a civil war with his brother Philip Epiphanes, was 
taken prisoner by a Parthian force that intervened on the brother’s 
side, and sent to Mithradates II. Since the latest coins of Demetrius III 
are dated 88/7 3.c., it therefore appears that Mithradates continued 
to rule over certain parts of Iran, including apparently Media and 
Mesopotamia, while Gotarzes occupied Babylonia. Subsequently 
there is evidence that Gotarzes continued to rule until 81/80 B.c., when 
the name of a new ruler, Orodes I, begins to appear on the tablets. 
It is suggested that Orodes I reigned for a short time as rival to 
Gotarzes, who thereafter disappears from the record, so that Orodes 
is likely to have continued as sole ruler until about 76 B.c., when there 
is evidence that the next Arsacid, the elderly Sinatruces, must have 
been on the throne. 

The attempt has recently been made to combine the findings of 
Debevoise on the Arsacid succession during this complicated period 
with the evidence of the coins.? Later issues of Mithradates I] show 
the royal portrait with long beard and jewelled tiara. The legends on 
the reverse read BAZIAEQZ BAZIAEQN MEFAAOY APZAKOY 
ETH@DANOY2 “[Coin] of Arsaces, Great King of Kings, [divinely] 
Manifest”, or on the final issue BAZIAEQ2 BAZIAEQN APZAKOY 
EYEPPETOY AIKAIOY KAI ®DIAEAAHNOZ “[Coin] of Arsaces, King 
of Kings, the Benefactor, the Just and Philhellenic’”’. These coins are 
followed by an issue of a new ruler, whose energetic portrait is crowned 
with a plain diadem and whose inscription reads BAZIAEQ2 METAAOY 
APZAKOY GEOTTIATOPOZ EYEPFETOY ETTII@ANOY2 OIAEAAHNOZ 
““Arsaces, Great King, son of a deified father, Benefactor, [divinely] 
Manifest and Philhellenic”’. 

As in the case of the great majority of Arsacid coin-legends and 
inscriptions, as we have already noted, the king is designated merely 
by the throne-name Arsaces, and the personal name does not appear, 
so that difficulties arise over his identification. Wroth, editor of the 
British Museum catalogue,‘ attributed these diademed issues to a 
problematical “Artabanus II”’, in this following a speculative suggestion 


1 Debevoise, p. 48. 2 Antiquities x11, 384-6. 
3 Sellwood, “‘The Parthian coins of Gotarzes I, Orodes I, and Sinatruces”, NC 1962, 
Pp. 75. 4 Wroth, BMC Parthia. 
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of von Gutschmid. Some of these coins with the diadem bear in 
addition to the usual legends the names of Iranian provinces, such as 
Traxiané, Margiané, Areia and also Katastrateian. The last term echoes 
a phrase in a Seleucid inscription of Anatolia,? ro kata orparetay 
yalopurdkiov “the expeditionary treasury”, and seems to refer to an 
itinerant mint and treasury organized to accompany the royal army 
on its campaigns. Recently a further legend of the same type, EN 
PAFAIC “in Ray” has been reported.* As early as 1930 Tarn rejected 
the attribution of these so-called “‘campaign coins” to the hypothetical 
Artabanus II,* and ascribed them instead, with considerable insight, 
to an unknown “joint-king”’ and general of Mithradates whom he 
regarded as having been entrusted with campaigns against the Sacae 
in eastern Iran. The weakness of Tarn’s attribution lay in the fact that 
besides the campaign issues, coins of identical types without the 
special legends occur in the general Parthian series, and similar tetra- 
drachms are reasonably plentiful. Since numismatists in general accept 
that (with isolated exceptions) tetradrachms of the Parthian kings 
were minted only at Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, it follows from this that 
the mysterious “‘king of the campaign coins” not merely was a general 
entrusted with eastern campaigns, but ruled for a time over the entire 
kingdom, and even had control of Babylonia. 

Sellwood therefore has combined the discovery of Debevoise, that 
a king named Gotarzes ruled the Parthian empire between 91 B.c. 
and 81/80 B.c. with the evidence of the “‘campaign coins”, and so 
attributes these, and the similar issues with diademed portrait, to 
Gotarzes. Not only will the latter then have established himself in 
Babylonia in competition with Mithradates II, but the coins would 
then also show that he conducted an ambitious campaign into the east 
of Iran, and reached not only Ray, but even distant Marv and Herat, 
besides the little-known Traxiané. The hypothesis of Sellwood is 
certainly an attractive one, and suggests that the historical role of the 
first Gotarzes may have been more considerable than was previously 
realized.° Plainly an earlier stage of this ruler’s career was as Satrap of 
Satraps on the left-hand rock-relief at Bisitiin. The possibility may be 

1 Gutschmid, op. cit., p. 81; criticized by Tarn, “‘Seleucid—Parthian studies’, p. 119. 

2 C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence of the Hellenistic Period (New Haven, Conn., 1934), 
p- 98. 8 Sellwood, ‘‘ Parthian coins”’, p. 78. 


4 Tarn, “‘Seleucid—Parthian studies”, p. 119. 


6 [The author notes that since this chapter was written Sellwood has developed a new 
theory and now maintains that the King with a diademed portrait is later. See chapter 8(a), 
pp. 285 ff. for details. Ed.] 
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considered that the right-hand relief at that site refers also to him, and 
not to the later Gotarzes II, as Herzfeld supposed. At this point it is 
true that a problem arises, for the protagonist of the right-hand relief 
is labelled in Greek Geopothros “Son of Gév”, whereas on the 
coins attributed by Sellwood to Gotarzes I the king is entitled 
OEOMIATOPOZ “Son of a deified father”, which implies that his 
father was a ruling Arsacid king. There could have been, however, 
no Arsacid king called Gév. 

On the other hand, that section of the Shah-ndma which covers the 
reign of the legendary Kai Kavis narrates substantial episodes con- 
cerning a certain Godarz! who has a famous son by the name of Gév, 
and whose saga no doubt represents an episode from the Parthian 
period.? Previously it was usual to identify the Godarz of the SAab- 
nama with the Parthian Gotarzes II (a.p. 43/4-50/1). However, the 
enlarged role which Sellwood’s identifications suggest for the first 
Gotarzes might justify the transfer of the whole saga to the latter. 
It must be observed that Le Rider expressed reservations on Sellwood’s 
transfer of the “campaign coins” to Gotarzes I.* The following group, 
which portrays a ruler with a short beard and jewelled tiara, and of 
which the legend contains the Greek word AYTOKPATOPOZ, Le 
Rider prefers to attribute to a later ruler, Sinatruces (77 to 71 or 70 B.C.), 
rather than Orodes I (c. 80 B.c.) with Sellwood. His reason is that it 
seems at Susa to contain eight or nine annual issues, while Orodes I 
would not have reigned so long. On this hypothesis, Le Rider cannot 
name “the king of the campaign coins”’, whom he is content to call 
Arsaces ‘Theopator Euergetes. His objections to Sellwood’s recon- 
struction still do not seem, in the present fragmentary state of the 
evidence, to be wholly decisive. 

Whether or not Orodes I is to be credited with coins, and whatever 
the duration of his reign, Orodes I is briefly attested at Babylon by 
cuneiform tablets. After this reign, dynastic struggles in the Parthian 
empire were resolved by the return of the eighty-year-old prince 
Sinatruces4 from exile among the Sacaraucae on the eastern frontier. 
Despite his age, Sinatruces reigned for a further seven years. But when, 
in 72/1 B.c. Mithradates of Pontus requested his help in his war against 
the Romans, the aged king was in no position to assist. He died in 


1 J. C. Coyajee, “The House of Gotarzes: a chapter of Parthian history in the Shahname’’, 
JRASB xxvitt (1932), 207-24. 2 Cf. ch. 10(@), pp. 485 ff. 
3 Le Rider, Suse, p. 392. 4 Lucian, Macrobioi, 15. 
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71 of 70 B.C. and was succeeded by his son Phraates III. To Sinatruces, 
Sellwood attributes the drachmae with the legend BAZIAEW2 MET AAOY 
APZAKOY GEOTIATOPOE NIKATOPOS. The portrait wears a long 
beard, and a tiara decorated with a straight bull’s horn, and a line of 
stags’ heads along its ridge. No monogram appears upon this issue, 
and since it includes no tetradrachms, the implication seems to be, on 
this hypothesis, that Sinatruces may not have controlled, or resided in, 
Seleucia.! 

There is literary evidence that the succeeding ruler, Phraates II], 
used the title OEOX “ the God’’, as of course had several Hellenistic kings 
before him.2 The numismatic authorities are therefore unanimous in as- 
cribing to Phraates the tetradrachms upon which the king wears the tiara 
decorated with a curved bull’s horn, and which bear the Greek legend 
BASIAEW2 METAAOY APZAKOY OEOY EYEPIFETOY EMI@ANOY2 
OIAEAAHNO3S-together with corresponding drachms which omit the 
word OEOY, and a further series with the same legends upon which 
the king wears the diadem alone. However, the series mentioned in 
the previous paragraph, upon which the key titles are OEOTTATOPOZ 
NIKATOPO%2, and which as we have seen are ascribed by Sellwood 
to Sinatruces, were regarded by Newell,? and following him Le Rider, 
as the first of the issues of Phraates III. The correlation of the Parthian 
coinage after Mithradates II with the succession of historical rulers 
thus constitutes a problem of some complexity, to be examined in 
more detail in chapter 8(a). 

It was, however, during the reign of Phraates III (¢. 70-58/7 B.c.) 
that the expanding Roman power in Anatolia first impinged upon 
Parthia, and Parthian history comes clearly into the purview of the 
Roman historians. The Roman general Lucullus had defeated Mith- 
radates of Pontus and occupied his kingdom, driving Mithradates to 
take refuge with his son-in-law, Tigranes the Great of Armenia. 
Lucullus therefore advanced across the highlands of Anatolia, crossing 
both the Euphrates and the Tigris, and laid siege to Tigranes’ new 
capital, Tigranocerta, in 69 B.c.4 There is a conflict among the Greek 
and Roman historians as to the location of Tigranocerta, traditionally 
represented as the point of contact between the Armenian kingdom, 

1 Sellwood, “Parthian coins’’, p. 82. 

2 Phlegon of Tralles, fr. 12. 7 (= Jacoby FGrHist 1B, 1164); Appian Mith. 104; Dio 
Cassius xxxvI, 4. Cf. Wroth, BMC Parthia xxx1v; Debevoise, p. 70. 


8 “The coinage of the Parthians”’, in SPA 1, 481; Le Rider, Suse, p. 396. 
4 Pauly, s.v. Tigranocerta; M. Lehman-Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt, 1, 383-6; 395-406. 
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and the later Parthian frontier-station at Nisibis. On the one hand, 
Plutarch and also Pliny! appear to describe Tigranocerta as situated 
north of the Tigris and east of Diyarbakr, a location which seems also 
to be supported by the Peutinger Table. On the evidence of those writers 
substantial authorities place the city at the medieval site of Miyafarqin, 
the modern Silvan. On the other hand, in the context of the later wars 
of Corbulo, Tacitus (who explicitly links the city with the River 
Nicephorius) gives the distance from Tigranocerta to Nisibis as exactly 
thirty-seven miles,? which suggests a site in the vicinity of Mardin, 
and an identification of the Nicephorius with the Zergan, a tributary 
of the Khabur (and ultimately the Euphrates) which passes nearby.® 
If the latter location should prove correct, and the site so near to the 
Parthian border, a close interest of the Parthian government in events 
at Tigranocerta is easy to understand. 

During the march of Lucullus to Tigranocerta, his opponents 
Mithradates and Tigranes had written to Phraates III seeking assistance. 
After his victory, Lucullus had entered into correspondence with the 
Parthian king to dissuade him from intervening. The Parthian replied 
amicably to both parties, but remained neutral. Lucullus even con- 
templated himself launching an expedition against Parthia, but the 
disaffection of his troops, exhausted after their long campaigns, led 
him to abandon the scheme. When in 66 B.c. Pompey was sent to 
supersede Lucullus in command of the Roman armies, he reversed a 
number of his predecessor’s decisions, but secured an agreement with 
Phraates to maintain Parthian neutrality as before. Soon afterwards 
Tigranes the Younger rebelled against his father, and sought refuge 
with Phraates, whom he persuaded to invade the territory still held 
by his father around his capital of Artaxata, the modern Artashat on 
the Araxes River near Erevan, a place of course far to the north of the 
Roman military operations in Lesser Armenia. Phraates laid siege to 
Artaxata, but when he left the younger Tigranes to conduct operations, 
the father made a sortie and defeated his son, who fled to Pompey, 

1 Plutarch, Lucullus 24; Pliny, Natural History v1. 9. 26, places the site “‘in excelso” “Son a 


height”, and describes its river, the Nicephorius, as a tributary of the Tigris (v1. 31. 129). 

2 Annals xv. 5.2: apud oppidum Nisibin, septem et triginta milibus passuum a Tigrano- 
certa distantem... 

8 As argued by E. Sachau, ‘‘ Uber die Lage von Tigranokerta”, AP AW 1880. 2 (1881); 
cf. L. Dilleman, Haute Mésopotamie orientale (Paris, 1962), pp. 252-67. The fullest discussion 
of the problem of Tigranocerta is no doubt that of Bernard W. Henderson, ‘Controversies 
in Armenian topography: 1, The site of Tigranocerta”, American Journal of Philology xxvu11 
(Baltimore, 1903), 99-121. He places Tigranocerta at Tel Armen near Mardin, apparently 
also the site of the Islamic city of Dunaisir. 
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and offered his services as a guide for the Roman army that was 
already advancing on Artaxata. However, when Pompey arrived, the 
elder Tigranes submitted and was restored to his throne, while the son, 
who refused to acquiesce in a partition of the Armenian kingdom, was 
put in chains for eventual exhibition at the Roman’s triumph. After 
thus settling matters, Pompey advanced into the Caucasus in pursuit 
of Mithradates of Pontus. None the less, Phraates sent to demand the 
return of his young protégé, who was his son-in-law; and proposed 
that the Euphrates be fixed as the boundary between Parthia and Rome. 
When Pompey retorted that the young Tigranes was closer kin to his 
father than to his father-in-law (and so would remain), and that the 
boundary would be fixed where justice directed, Phraates established 
his base at Arbela and, taking advantage of Pompey’s absence in the 
north, overran the district of Gordyene on the Tigris below Diyarbakr. 
He was ultimately dislodged by the legate Afranius, but whether by 
force or negotiation is left uncertain.} 

After this settlement, Pompey returned across Asia Minor to Syria. 
But apart from a frontier dispute between Phraates and Tigranes the 
Great, in which the adjudication of the Romans was requested, the 
situation in Armenia remained quiet. It is necessary, however, to 
consider at this point a further numismatic problem which has a 
bearing on historical events during the reign of Phraates III. There are 
two groups of coins belonging to this general period which are often 
attributed to an “Unknown King”.2 The first of these groups, con- 
sisting of drachms, is unusual because it portrays on the obverse 
a diademed royal bust shown full face, and the critical words of the 
legend are once more QOEOTTATOPOZ EYEPIETOY, as in the case of 
the presumed Gotarzes. The second of the groups shows the diademed 
head in profile, and the key words of the legend are now OIAOQ- 
MATOPOZ EYEPIETOY. It is tempting, in view of the similarities, to 
ascribe these groups to Gotarzes, and this case has indeed been argued.3 
It seems, however, to be invalidated by the fact that while the drachmae 
ascribed to Gotarzes bear no monograms, those under discussion here 
bear monograms similar to others which occur regularly on the Parthian 

1 As noted by Debevoise, p. 75, it is asserted by Dio Cassius xxxvi1, 5, that Afranius 
reoccupied the district without fighting; on the other hand, Plutarch, Pompey 36, claims 
that Afranius drove out the Parthian king, and pursued him to Arbela. 


2 In particular by Wroth, BMC Parthia, p. 56. 


* A. Simonetta, “Notes on the Parthian etc. issues of the first century B.c.”, Congrés 
Internationale de numismatique, Paris, 1953, 11 (1957), 116-19. 
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drachma coinage from Phraates III onwards. From this fact it can 
reasonably be deduced that the ruler of the frontal portrait is in any 
case no earlier than an immediate predecessor of Phraates III, and that 
he could be later.! Sellwood, however, has recently deduced from the 
development of the monograms on these and subsequent issues that 
the ruler of these coins should have been a contemporary of Phraates 
III.2 Consequently he is led to reassert Wroth’s attribution to an 
“Unknown King” active before 58 3.c., and suggests that this could 
only be an obscure personage, Darius of Media, mentioned by Appian 
in connection with the campaign of Pompey against Mithradates of 
Pontus.® On this hypothesis it has therefore to be accepted that Darius 
of Media attained sufficient importance to issue a copious coinage, and 
apparently to contest the throne with so well-established a ruler as 
Phraates III. An alternative view, argued by Le Rider on the evidence 
of bronze issues from Susa* would ascribe to Orodes IJ, one of the 
successors of Phraates III, the issues with Philopator; and, while 
reserving judgment about the issue with frontal portrait and the legend 
Theopator, inclines to see this also as an issue either of Orodes II or 
of his brother and rival Mithradates III. 


3 
THE CAMPAIGN OF CARRHAE 


Whether or not, therefore, the existence of an “Unknown King’’, 
perhaps identical with Darius of Media, be admitted as the contem- 
porary and rival of Phraates III, it is to the end of the latter’s reign 
that we have now to turn. According to the explicit statement of the 
Greek historian Dio Cassius,5 “‘Phraates was assassinated by his sons; 
Orodes succeeded to the kingdom and expelled Mithradates his brother 
from the province of Media which he governed. The latter fled to 
Gabinius, and tried to persuade him to assist in effecting his return.” 
The date of this episode is placed in the year 58/7 B.c. If the expulsion 
of Mithradates followed quickly on the death of the old king as this 
passage suggests, it is hardly possible that Mithradates III could have 
been responsible for the copious coinage with the facing bust, and 


1 Le Rider, Suse, p. 393. He may press the evidence too far, on p. 402, by asserting 
that the monograms necessitate the placing of these coins after those of Phraates III, since, 
as Sellwood has shown, they could equally well be contemporary. 

2 Sellwood, ‘‘Wroth’s unknown Parthian king”, NC 1965, p. 126. [See also ch. 8(@a), 
pp. 287ff., below.] 

8 Appian, Mithradatic Wars x11, 106, quoted by Sellwood. 

4 Le Rider, Suse, p. 402. 5 XXXIX. 56. 2. 
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bearing the monograms which are currently attributed to the Median 
mints of Ecbatana (Hamadan) and Rhagae (Ray).1 To this extent, 
Sellwood’s hypothesis of an earlier pretender active in the same 
general area seems to find justification, and may even give rise to a 
suspicion that it was on this pretender rather than on his own sons, 
whose coins of the drachma denomination bear the dutiful epithets 
Eupator (“Son of a noble father”) and Philopator (“Lover of his 
father”’) respectively, that the death of Phraates should be blamed. 
Be that as it may, Gabinius, Roman proconsul of Syria since the 
beginning of the year 57 B.c., at first gave his assistance to the exiled 
Mithradates, and led a force across the Euphrates in his support. How- 
ever, another request for help from the exiled Egyptian king Ptolemy 
XI Auletes diverted the attention of the Roman general, and Mith- 
radates was left to essay the reconquest of the kingdom with whatever 
forces he could collect. Nothing daunted, in 55 B.c. the exiled prince 
did succeed in gaining control of Babylonia, and occupying and forti- 
fying the city of Seleucia. He was able to strike a coinage of the tetra- 
drachm denomination (peculiar as we have seen to the mint of 
Seleucia) and, exceptionally, inscribed with his personal name.? But 
the city was besieged and ultimately taken, towards the end of the 
year 54 B.c., by Surenas, the general of Orodes II, and the coins of 
Mithradates were overstruck before he had managed to put them into 
circulation. When the rebel prince surrendered to his brother, he was 
executed upon the spot. 

It is in the light of this dynastic struggle, uncertain though some of 
its details may be, that what is without doubt the most celebrated 
episode of Parthian history, the destruction of the Roman army under 
Crassus at the battle of Carrhae in 53 B.c., has therefore to be viewed. 
The interval between the capture of Seleucia by Surenas and the battle 
itself is now estimated at little more than a matter of weeks.4 Plutarch’s 
account of the motives of Crassus’ expedition, coloured as it was bound 
to be by the advantages of hindsight, acquires a more intelligible 
context when its synchronism with events in Parthia is clearly seen. 
Crassus had left Rome to assume his command in Syria in November 
55 B.C., and at that time the attempt of Mithradates III upon Babylonia 
was meeting with some success. The projected Roman expedition was 

1 Sellwood, “Wroth’s unknown Parthian king’’, p. 126. 
* H. Dressel, “Ein Tetradrachmon des Arsakiden Mithradates 11”, ZN xxxut (1922), 


156-77 and pl. v1; cf. Le Rider, Suse, p. 399. 
8 Justin XLII. 4, 1: ... in conspectu suo trucidari jussit. 4 Le Rider, Suse, p. 404. 
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not to be an unsupported incursion into unknown and hostile territory 
or, as Parthians and later even Romans were to represent it, as a wanton 
aggression against an inoffensive ally. It would rather have been seen 
by Crassus and his party as a judicious move in support of a legitimate 
candidate for the throne; its aim, to relieve the gallant Mithradates, 
besieged in Seleucia, and to assist a Roman sympathizer on to the 
Parthian throne. Thus at this stage the Roman enterprise was by no 
means so rash as later developments were to make it appear. The 
historical narratives understandably put Crassus in the least favourable 
light. His preoccupation with financial considerations, acquisitiveness 
and ambition were no doubt notorious, and of course he was lacking 
in first-class military experience, particularly of the novel cavalry 
weapons of the Parthians, and the conditions of steppe warfare. On 
the other hand, as a prince of Roman industry and finance, ne was by 
no means devoid of ruthlessness and astuteness. His previous career 
showed his capacity for handling a dangerous enterprise. As long as 
Mithradates continued to hold out at Seleucia, there might have been 
no question of a pitched battle. The Roman expedition might have 
required nothing more than a show of force. 

In such circumstances, Plutarch is likely to have been right tc blame 
Crassus for his dilatoriness in spending the late summer of 54 B.c. in 
occupying and garrisoning the cities of Mesopotamia, and thereafter 
returning to spend the winter in Syria. The historian stresses that he 
ought to have gone forward, and strengthened himself with the 
accession of Babylon and Seleucia, “cities constantly at enmity with 
the Parthians” — an observation that manifestly implies that Mithradates 
was still keeping up the fight.1 Again, when the emissaries of Orodes 
reproached him for his aggression, the retort of Crassus that he would 
give his reply in Seleucia could well have reflected his expectation that 
he would find a favourable situation there. The sources quote the reply 
of the eldest Parthian ambassador, who held out his palm and said, 
“Hair will grow here before you see Seleucia.” 

In contrast with the doomed and pitiful figure of Crassus, the sketch 
which survives of the Parthian general Surenas is a vivid and spirited 
one, The name under which he appears in the classical sources was 
apparently no more than his hereditary title, that of sérén, which 
continues to appear in the record of Iranian history far into Sasanian 


* Plutarch, Crassus Xvi. 8: Ott mpdow xwpeiv Séov exeoBai re BaBvdAdvos kai Ledevxelas, 
dvopevav del Tapbors woAéwyv... 
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times. By one of those tantalizing gaps in the historical record, his 
personal name is still unknown to us. In all likelihood it is preserved 
amongst the throng of epic heroes whose deeds are recalled in the 
Kayanian section of the Shah-ndma. For though, in the national epic, 
the record of the Arsacids was suppressed at their true chronological 
point, the instance of Gotarzes has shown that some at least of its 
spectacular episodes were transferred to the legendary period of 
Kai Kaviis, and incorporated there. The feat of arms performed by 
Surenas was certainly the most celebrated of the whole Arsacid era, 
and could not easily have vanished entirely. Thus in some ways the 
position of Surenas in the historical tradition is curiously parallel to 
that of Rustam in the epic. The latter was always represented as the 
mightiest of Iranian paladins, and the atmosphere of the episodes in 
which he features is strongly reminiscent of the Arsacid period. Yet 
despite the predominance of Rustam in the epic tradition, it has never 
been possible to find him a convincingly historical niche. Herzfeld, it 
is true, has developed the very valid theme of Rustam’s eastern Iranian 
and Saka associations, and drawn a comparison with Gondophares, 
the later Indo-Parthian conqueror of Taxila.1 Yet the very fragmentary 
record does not suggest that the careers of Rustam and of Gondophares 
were closely parallel, even though both were possibly members of the 
house of Suren. 

Despite possible discrepancies between what is known of their 
careers, it is likely that the Surenas of Carrhae provides a closer 
historical analogy with the legend of Rustam. The possibility of an 
identification can only be tested when progress of archaeological 
rescarch on Arsacid sites provides direct evidence from Iranian sources 
on this greatest of Arsacid triumphs, so far known only from the Greek 
and Roman tradition; and eventually reveals the personal name of 
Plutarch’s Surenas. As to his prowess, the narrative speaks for itself:? 


For Surenas was no ordinary person; but in fortune, family and honour 
the first after the king; and in point of courage and capacity, as well as size 
and beauty, superior to the Parthians of his time. If he went only on an 
excursion into the country, he had a thousand camels to carry his baggage, 
and two hundred carriages for his concubines. He was attended by a thousand 
heavy-armed horse, and many more of the light-armed rode before him. 
Indeed his vassals and slaves made up a body of cavalry little less than 


1 Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran (London, 1935), p. 66: ““On the one hand 


therefore, he is the historical prototype of Rustam, hero of the Shah-ndma; on the other 
hand, that of the leader of the Three Magi: Kaspar.” ® Plutarch, Crassus 21.6. 
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ten thousand. He had the hereditary privilege in his family of putting the 
diadem upon the king’s head, when he was crowned. When Orodes was 
driven from the throne, he restored him; and it was he who conquered 
for him the great city of Seleucia, being the first to scale the wall, and 
beating off the enemy with his own hand. Though he was not then thirty 
years old, his discernment was strong, and bis counsel esteemed the best. 


Such then were the protagonists in the decisive battle that was about 
to develop. With regard to the strength of the two armies, that of the 
Romans was greatly superior in sheer numbers, but ill adapted to the 
open terrain. According to the most reliable account, that of Plutarch,1 
Crassus commanded a force of seven legions, of which the total effective 
strength was estimated by Tarn at twenty-eight thousand heavy 
infantrymen.? Other commentators have given somewhat higher 
estimates. In addition, the Roman force included four thousand cavalry, 
a quarter of whom were Gaulish troops lent by Julius Caesar; and a 
similar number of light-armed infantry. At the minimum estimate, the 
army of Crassus would thus have numbered thirty-six thousand men.3 
The Parthian force by which they were opposed consisted, as the 
account shows, of a thousand fully armoured lancers, the cataphracti, 
who formed the bodyguard of the Suren. Nine thousand horse-archers 
formed the main body, and the baggage-train of a thousand camels 
was available to bring up extra stocks of arrows. The entire force was 
mounted, and highly mobile under desert conditions. At a superficial 
reckoning, the Roman force may have seemed sufficient for the task 
in hand. The event showed, however, that in two critical respects the 
Romans had underestimated the Parthian horse-archers. The power 
of their arrows to penetrate the legionary armour had not been 
appreciated, perhaps because the Roman commanders were unaware 
that the compound bow which the Parthians employed* was a more 
powerful weapon than the lighter bows found at that time in Europe. 
Again, the Romans had anticipated that the Parthian cavalry would 
quickly exhaust their stock of arrows; but the camel train of the Suren 
made it possible for him to bring up stocks of arrows as the quivers 
of his men were emptied. But for these two miscalculations, the Roman 
legionary square might have been expected to hold its own against 
the Parthian cavalry. Yet the heat, and vast distances of the Mesopo- 

1 Crassus 20. * CAH 1x, p. 608. 

’ Debevoise, p. 83, gives the slightly higher estimate of 42,000. 


‘ F.E. Brown, “A recently discovered compound bow”, Seminarium Kondakovianum 
IX (1937), I-I0. 
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tamian plain (for the battle took place in June) would have put even 
the stoutest infantry at a disadvantage. Moreover, the Roman means 
of retaliation against their adversaries were ineffective, since the range 
of the Roman javelin was obviously limited, and the Gaulish cavalry 
relied on for a counter-attack were provided only with short javelins, 
and were lacking in defensive armour. 

Before his march began, Crassus had been advised by Artavasdes, 
king of Armenia, a Roman ally, to lead his forces through the moun- 
tains of that country, for the sake of shelter from the Parthian cavalry. 
However, he declined this advice, being anxious to incorporate the 
substantial Roman garrison posted during the previous season in the 
towns of Mesopotamia. And again, after crossing the Euphrates at 
Zeugma, he rejected the plan of his legate Cassius, that he should 
follow the course of the river to Babylonia. Instead Crassus followed 
the guidance of an Arab chief, whose name is given by Plutarch improb- 
ably as Ariamnes, but whom other sources name as Acbar or Abgar, 
and whom commentators have identified as the king of the city of 
Edessa. This guide, suspected by the historians of collusion with the 
Suren, led the Romans away from the river into the desert, to the direct 
proximity of the main Parthian force, and, when the battle was immi- 
nent, made a pretext to ride away. 

At first the Romans prepared to advance to the encounter in extended 
line. Then Crassus formed the legions into a square, and so advanced 
to ford the River Balissus (Balikh). Contrary to the opinion of his 
officers, he decided not to camp by the water, but hurried the troops 
across, and before long came in sight of the advance-guard of the 
Parthians. The strength of their main body was at first concealed. 
Then the thunder of drums burst on the ears of the Romans. The 
mailed cavalry of the Suren’s bodyguard uncovered their armour, and 
the sun glittered on their helmets of “‘Margian” steel — an expression 
which no doubt testifies that the cataphracts were Saka tribesmen 
recruited on the eastern frontier of the Parthian kingdom. The first 
attack was a charge by the lancers of the bodyguard, led in person by 
the towering figure of the Suren. Then, seeing the steadiness of the 
Roman legionaries, whose main advantage lay in hand-to-hand fighting, 
the cataphracts drew back, and the horse-archers began their work. 
What followed was more like a massacre than a battle. As often, the 
Romans had tried to remedy their weakness in cavalry by using light 
infantry mixed with their Gaulish horsemen. But such makeshift 
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tactics were of little avail against the finest cavalry in Asia. The legion- 
aries were soon hard pressed and all but surrounded, so that Crassus 
was reduced to ordering his son, Publius, who commanded one of the 
wings, to attempt a charge with his force, and so perhaps create a 
diversion. 

The force which the young Crassus led into the attack consisted of 
thirteen hundred horse, five hundred archers, and eight cohorts of the 
infantry, the latter totalling some four thousand men. At first the 
Parthians retired in front of them; but when they were separated from 
the main force they were quickly surrounded, offering an all but help- 
less mark to the rain of arrows. The threat of a charge by the cataphracts 
forced the Romans into close order, and thereby reduced their chances 
of escape. Though the Gauls caught hold of the Parthian lances to 
pull down the riders, and ran under the horses of their enemies to stab 
them in the belly, these were no more than tactics of desperation. Soon 
the young Crassus was disabled, and the remnant of his force retired 
to a mound to make their last stand. The young commander ordered 
his armour-bearer to end his life, and only five hundred of his soldiers 
survived to be taken prisoner. 

This agonizing diversion had temporarily relieved pressure on the 
main Roman force. But the magnitude of their disaster became clear 
when the Parthians rode back with the head of Publius Crassus on a 
spear. Thereafter the main body had to defend themselves as best they 
could for the rest of the day under the constant hail of missiles. Only 
when it grew too dark to shoot did the Parthians draw off, leaving the 
Romans to pass a melancholy night, encumbered as they were with 
wounded, and anticipating their final destruction on the following 
morning. By this time the elder Crassus was prostrated with despair. 
But Octavius and Cassius, his lieutenants, resolved that their only 
hope was to escape under cover of darkness, and seek shelter behind 
the walls of the city of Carrhae. Thus they slipped away silently from 
their camp in the darkness; but those of the wounded who could be 
moved obstructed their march, and the majority, who had to be 
abandoned, raised the alarm with their cries. Understandably, retreating 
in the dark, the Roman column fell into disorder. But a party of cavalry 
reached the city at midnight, and warned Coponius, commander of 
the garrison there, merely that Crassus had fought a great battle with 
the Parthians, before turning west to make their escape across the 
Euphrates. Another detachment of two thousand under the Roman 
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officer Varguntius lost their way in the dark, and were found by the 
Parthians in the morning established on a hill. Of these, only twenty 
made their escape. But at Carrhae, Coponius suspected a mishap, and 
called his men to arms. Then he marched out, and conducted Crassus 
and the main body into the city. 

There were no supplies in Carrhae for standing a long siege, nor 
hope of relief from the outside, since Crassus had concentrated for 
his army all the forces in the Roman East. The Roman commander 
therefore determined to break out on the second night, and make his 
way to safety in the shelter of the Armenian hills. Once again, his 
guide, Andromachus, was a Parthian sympathizer, who indeed was 
later rewarded after the expulsion of the Romans with the governorship 
of the city. It is said that he misled the Roman column in the dark, so 
that by dawn the main body was over a mile from the shelter of the 
hills. The quaestor Cassius, with five hundred horsemen, suspecting 
a subterfuge, turned back to Carrhae and later escaped by a different 
route to Syria. Octavius, another of the Roman officers, had reliable 
guides and gained the shelter of the mountains. At daybreak, Crassus 
and his force had occupied a spur connected by a low ridge to the main 
mountain range. When they came under attack, Octavius and his men 
moved down from the heights to their support. At this moment the 
Suren rode forward to offer a parley over terms of peace. It is not clear 
whether Crassus accepted voluntarily, or under pressure from his men. 
But he and Octavius, with a small group, went down to meet the 
Parthians, who mounted Crassus upon a horse, to take him away for 
the signing of the treaty. Octavius, suspecting foul play, seized the 
bridle of the horse, and, when a scuffle broke out, drew his sword. In 
the mélée that followed, all the Romans in the party were slain; and 
their leaderless troops either surrendered or scattered, though very 
few were successful in making good their escape. Of the entire force, 
twenty thousand are said to have been killed; ten thousand were cap- 
tured, and deported to distant Margiana. Thus ended the disastrous 
Roman campaign of Carrhae. 

The upshot of the débacle was to win unquestioned recognition for 
Parthia as a world power equal, if not superior, to Rome. The Euphrates 
was firmly established as the boundary between the two. At the same 
time, while the army of the Suren had been sent forward to oppose the 
Romans in Mesopotamia, the main Parthian force, including the bulk 
of their infantry, had been led by the king Orodes into Armenia, to 
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lever the Armenian king Artavasdes away from the Roman alliance. 
In this enterprise, Orodes was successful. He was able to bring the 
Armenian monarch to terms, and an alliance was sealed by the arrange- 
ment of a marriage between his son Pacorus and the sister of that king. 
Thus was confirmed the long and close connection between the Arsacid 
dynasty and the kingdom of Armenia, which remained the last strong- 
hold of the Arsacids even after the rise of the Sasanians in Iran. While 
the two courts, all connoisseurs of Greek literature, were diverting 
themselves by watching a performance of the Bacchae of Euripides, the 
commander Silaces brought in the news of the victory, and laid the 
head of Crassus at Orodes’ feet. The gruesome trophy was taken up 
by the producer of the play, who took it on to the stage and exhibited 
it to the company in place of the head of Pentheus, which is carried 
by the heroine in the tragedy. 

The Roman east was now devoid of troops, and the way open for 
Parthian raiding parties to penetrate into Syria. At the same time, 
Parthian influence began to grow among the Jews of Judaea, who had 
long maintained links with their co-religionists in Babylonia under 
Parthian rule; and who now saw in the rising power of Parthia a 
possible counterpoise to Roman domination. An anti-Roman party 
took shape under Aristobulus, but their attempt to revolt was soon 
suppressed by the Roman governor Cassius, who marched hastily 
down from Syria. In the following year, 51 B.c., a more substantial 
Parthian force under the young prince Pacorus, supported by the 
veteran general Osaces, made their way across the Euphrates, and 
began to raid the suburbs and villas of Antioch. They were caught by 
Cassius in an ambush near Antigonea, in which Osaces was mortally 
wounded. After this the Parthians withdrew into northern Syria, and 
attempted no invasion of Roman territory in the following summer. 
In the Roman civil war which followed between Pompey and Caesar, 
the Parthians made no move, but maintained relations with the former. 
After his defeat and death, a force under Pacorus came to the aid of the 
Pompeian general Q. Caecilius Bassus, who was besieged at Apamea 
in the Orontes valley by the Caesarian forces. They were successful in 
raising the siege, but did not remain. 

Caesar made elaborate plans after his supremacy was established for 
a campaign against Parthia. Troops were drafted to the East, and the 
route chosen for the expedition was by way of Lesser Armenia. How- 
ever, Caesar’s assassination in 44 B.C. averted the war, and the outbreak 
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of the Roman civil war found Parthian cavalry on the side of the 
republicans in their defeat at the battle of Philippi (42 B.c.). 

Quintus Labienus, an officer of Brutus and Cassius, had been sent 
to Parthia for reinforcements, to aid the republican cause. When after 
the defeat he learned that republican supporters had been condemned 
under the proscriptions, he joined the Parthians; and in 4o B.c. a 
Parthian army, under the command of the Parthian prince Pacorus 
and of Labienus, invaded Syria. Apamea was quickly taken, and there 
the invading force divided. Labienus turned north to penetrate far 
into Asia Minor. At the same time Pacorus, who had already gained a 
high reputation in the Near East both for his military talent and for 
justice and moderation, turned south along the coast through Syria, 
while his general Barzapharnes led another force further inland. All 
the cities of the coast, as far to the southward as Ptolemais (Acre), 
admitted the Parthians, with the single exception of Tyre. In Judaea 
the leader of the pro-Parthian party was Antigonus, nephew of the 
High Priest Hyrcanus. The latter was in turn under the control of two 
Roman supporters, the Idumaeans Phasael and Herod. Antigonus sent 
a large subsidy to the Parthian prince, in return for military help to 
gain control of the province. The combined Jewish and Parthian force 
defeated their opponents and advanced on Jerusalem. When Hyrcanus 
and Phasael were persuaded to go down and negotiate with Barza- 
pharnes they were taken into custody. Herod, hearing of their arrest, 
fled to his impregnable stronghold of Masada near the Dead Sea. Thus 
Antigonus was installed as king of Judaea, while the two prisoners 
were carried away to. Parthia. For a moment, the whole of the Roman 
East seemed to be either in Parthian hands, or on the point of capture. 
Yet though connections between the Jews of Judaea and the Parthian 
empire, more especially through the Jews of Babylonia, were long to 
remain an important political factor, the conclusion of the second 
Roman civil war was soon to bring about a revival of Roman strength 
in Asia. 

Antony, at that time the most powerful of the Roman generals, 
had already sent Publius Ventidius into Anatolia to oppose Labienus. 
Soon Labienus was driven back into Syria, and though his Parthian 
allies came to his support, they were caught at a disadvantage in the 
hill country by Ventidius and heavily defeated. When Labienus tried 
to escape his men were ambushed and himself taken prisoner soon 
afterwards and put to death. At the Amanus Gates between Cilicia and 
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Syria, the Parthian officer Pharnapates, after a fierce fight, was defeated 
and slain with most of his men. Late in 39 B.c., the Parthian crown 
ptince Pacorus withdrew from Syria, and Ventidius was occupied in 
trying to reduce the cities that still remained pro-Parthian, but though 
he approached Jerusalem, did not attack it. 

In the following spring, 38 B.c., Pacorus reassembled his forces and 
once more invaded Syria. The legions of Ventidius were still in winter 
quarters in Cappadocia, but the Roman general circulated misleading 
rumours about his plans, and thus delayed the Parthian advance. 
Finally the two armies met near Gindarus, to the north-east of Antioch. 
The Roman camp was situated on high ground, but the Parthians, 
believing the Roman forces to be weak, attempted to rush the camp. 
They were repelled with heavy losses, and though the Greek and Roman 
historians differ as to the exact course of the battle, Pacorus with his 
bodyguard was trapped and killed, and the remaining Parthians were 
dispersed, and driven back across the Euphrates. Pacorus had been a 
prince of outstanding merit and reputation. As successor-designate to 
the Parthian throne, he had even been permitted to make sparse issues 
of coins bearing his youthful portrait.1 His death was not only a bitter 
blow to his father Orodes; by throwing open once more the question 
of the Parthian succession, it introduced a new source of dissension 
into the affairs of the kingdom. Orodes selected next as his heir Phraates 
(IV), who assumed effective power in 39/8 B.c. Soon afterwards, the 
aged king died, according to the historian Dio Cassius? of grief at his 
favourite son’s death, or of old age. Plutarch? prefers a lurid tale 
ascribing to Phraates IV the murder of his father. The new king was, 
at any rate, obliged to secure his succession—by putting to death his 
brothers and driving into exile numbers of their supporters and other 
opponents of his rule. One of these, Monaeses, who had gained a 
military reputation during the recent war, took refuge with Antony in 
Syria, and encouraged him to undertake a campaign against Parthia. 
Meanwhile, Antony had reconquered Jerusalem, and executed the 
Parthian nominee Antigonus, so that Herod now ascended the throne 
of Judaea. 


MARK ANTONY IN AZARBAIJAN 


The force with which the Roman triumvir planned the invasion of 
Parthia is variously estimated at between sixteen and thirteen legions, 
or more than double the ill-fated force of Crassus. If the larger figure be 


1 Wroth, BMC Parthia, p. 97. a XLEX; 23: 3 Crassus 33. 
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accepted, the total numbers would have amounted to sixty thousand 
Roman legionaries, with ten thousand Iberian and Celtic cavalry, and 
thirty thousand Asiatic allies, an enormous force for this period. The 
Roman army marched up the Euphrates to Carana, plausibly identified 
with Karin-katak, the modern Erzerum. Here Artavasdes, king of 
Armenia, joined the Romans with a force of six thousand armoured 
cavalry, and seven thousand foot. The most substantial description of 
the campaign is that in Plutarch’s Life of Antony, but the account of 
Dio Cassius! adds some colourful details, and several points in the 
brief versions of Velleius Paterculus? and Florus,® deriving probably 
from the lost book cxxx of Livy, provide critical control of the nar- 
rative. The principal source for all these versions was probably the 
account of Quintus Dellius, a Roman officer who took part in the 
expedition, and whose descriptions of the terrain are also mentioned 
by Strabo.‘ 

Antony, “‘leaving Armenia on his left”’ (that is to say, passing south 
of the region of its capital Artaxata, which lay north of the Araxes), 
struck into Atropatene. His route was in all probability that of the 
plain which leads from Khiy to Marand. Since the siege-train, contain- 
ing the eighty-foot ram on which he depended to reduce the walled 
cities, could not keep pace, he left it to follow under the escort of 
Oppius Statianus with two legions. The main body pressed on rapidly 
towards the capital city of Atropatene, named Phraata or Praaspa,5 
where the wives and children of Artavasdes, the local king, resided, 
and which was strongly fortified and garrisoned. Shortly we shall 
return to the geographical problems of the campaign, and the identifi- 
cation of its principal city. 

Meanwhile, the main Parthian force appeared under the personal 
command of the king Phraates, and descending on the slowly moving 
siege-train, wiped out its escort and destroyed the engines. By the 
time Antony had come to the rescue with reinforcements, only the 
shocking sight of ten thousand corpses remained. This initial reverse 
gravely prejudiced the Roman plan. On the one hand their ally, the 
Armenian Artavasdes, withdrew in alarm from the campaign with his 
indispensable cavalry. On the other, the Romans were deprived of 
machinery to assail the walls of Phraata, since timber to replace the 
lost equipment was lacking in the area. Their only hope of carrying the 
city lay in the tedious expedient of throwing up mounds of earth against 


1 XLIX. 25-9. 2 11, 82ff. $ II, 20. * x1. 13; 3. 
6 The first form seems preferable. See below, p. 764. 
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the walls. To restore the spirit of the legionaries, Antony led out the 
main force of ten infantry legions to offer battle to the Parthians. By a 
skilful manoeuvre, the Roman commander marched his infantry back 
across the Parthian front, where the horse-archers were drawn up in a 
ctescent. The Parthians were impressed by the discipline and silence 
of the Roman troops as they passed at regular intervals, but imagined 
that their intention was to retire rather than to attack. Then the Gallic 
cavalry came on at full speed, and as soon as the attention of the Par- 
thians had been diverted in their direction, the legionaries also charged, 
and engaged at close quarters. The Parthian cavalry were put to flight. 
The legionaries maintained the pursuit for a distance of five miles, and 
the Gallic cavalry kept it up for nearly fifteen. Yet, when the Romans 
came to count the Parthian losses, they found that no more than eighty 
Parthians had been slain and thirty captured, damage that was trivial 
by comparison with their own losses in the previous encounter. When, 
on the following day, they marched back to their position at Phraata,+ 
the horse-archers regrouped to harry them, and it was with great 
difficulty that the retreat was finally accomplished. 

As the siege dragged on, both sides became increasingly uneasy. 
Antony was apprehensive because of the shortage of supplies, and 
found that it was impossible to send out foraging parties without 
incurring heavy losses. The Parthian king, Phraates, was anxious lest 
with the onset of the Azarbaijan winter, the feudal levies that made 
up the bulk of his force would return to warmer levels, and he would be 
left with inadequate strength to sustain the campaign. The Parthian 
troopers were instructed to parley with the Roman outposts, and 
inspire in them hopes of concluding a truce. Finally, Antony sent an 
official delegation to negotiate with the king. The Arsacid rejected 
their now conventional request for the return of the standards and 
prisoners captured at Carrhae, but let them understand that a Roman 
withdrawal would not be opposed. The emissaries were none the less 
dismayed at the king’s haughty manner, and he is vividly described as 
receiving them seated on a golden throne, and twanging impatiently at 
his bowstring,? exactly as the Parthian king is depicted on the Arsacid 
coinage. Nevertheless, as a result of this interview, Antony decided 
that the safest course would be to withdraw. 

At this point in the story, an eminent modern commentator gives 
prominence to the role of the Parthian general Monaeses.? We have 


1 Plutarch, Antony xxx1x. 2 Dio Cassius xLix. 27; CAH x, 72-3. 
8 Tarn, in CAH x. 72-3. 
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seen that he fled, early in the reign of Phraates IV, to take refuge in 
Roman Syria, where Antony allotted to his upkeep the revenue of 
several towns. Shortly before the departure of the Roman army for 
Armenia, Phraates ‘“‘sent to Monaeses a right hand”?! in token of 
amnesty. The picturesque and traditional Iranian ceremony re-enacts 
one that had taken place several centuries earlier, when the Achaeme- 
nian king Artaxerxes II issued a guarantee of immunity to his general 
Datames.? Monaeses then returned, with the approval of Antony, to 
the Parthian court. Yet while the Roman general is represented at that 
time as supposing that Monaeses would not only lay before the king 
his earlier request for the return of the standards, but would actually 
assist in misleading him over the Roman plans, some commentators 
maintain that Monaeses had all along been acting in the Parthian 
interest, and reported to Phraates all the details of the Roman military 
preparations. The several narratives make it clear that Phraates was 
present in person during the subsequent campaign in Atropatene, 
which we have just described. Although he did not go into battle 
personally, it is difficult to doubt that he exercised the supreme com- 
mand. What is known of his stern disposition surely suggests that 
his was the plan to wipe out the Roman force as that of Crassus had 
been destroyed at Carrhae. Monaeses, it is true, must also have held a 
command, but it is difficult to believe that his attitude to his former 
benefactor Antony was equally ruthless. Though there is no need to 
doubt that the sympathies of the former exile were with his own country- 
men, he was rather the victim of circumstances than a conspirator on 
either side, and would probably have been content with the mere 
withdrawal of the Romans. Plutarch thus reports that it was his emis- 
sary Mithradates who warned the Romans of an impending ambush, 
and on a second occasion helped them to find a way of escape. 

The figure who played at this point a prominent part in the story 
of the Roman escape was the guide described in Plutarch’s text as a 
Mardian (Latin “‘Mardus”’). The Mardians were in fact an Iranian 
mountain tribe occupying an area of the Alburz Range,’ and it is hard 
to understand how the Roman general could have entrusted the safety 
of his army to a Parthian subject, or what such a tribesman would 

1 Plutarch, Antony xxxvit. 2: rod 5€ [TapOwv Bacvéws 7H Movaion defiav xararéuipavros ... 
cf. S. M. Sherwin-White, ‘‘Hand-tokens and Achaemenid practice’’, Iran xv1 (1978), p. 183. 


2 Nepos, Datames x. 1: ‘. .. fidemque de ea re more Persarum dextra dedisset. Hanc ut 
accepit a rege missam, copias parat...” 


3 For the presence of Mardians in Azarbaijan, see below, p. 766; cf. Tacitus, Annals xiv. 
23. 
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have gained by assisting the enemy. The two Latin authors whose ver- 
sion of the events apparently derives from the lost book cxxx of Livy, 
and so may stand nearer to the original source than does the account 
of Plutarch, maintain that the providential well-wisher was a survivor 
from the defeat of Crassus, who came at night and in Parthian dress 
to the Roman lines, and by greeting the guards in Latin,! won their 
confidence. According to this account, the purpose of the guide was 
to escape himself, and return to his Italian home. This form of the 
story certainly seems more plausible, and gives special point to the 
guide’s constant warnings to the Roman general that if he exposed his 
legions to the cavalry on level ground he would share the fate of 
Crassus —a direct reminiscence of the man’s own experience. Editors 
have suggested that the true reading of the word in the text of Plutarch 
should be “‘Marsus”’’, and the man a member of the central Italian 
tribe which would naturally have been represented in the army of 
Crassus. Thus the words which occur in the famous ode of Horace —? 
Consenuit socerorum in armis 
sub rege Medo Marsus et Apulus 

would show that this prisoner had taken a Median wife, and would 
constitute an allusion to this very man. Since Horace would have known 
the Latin narrative of the expedition by Dellius, this seems a very 
convincing explanation. It has, however, also been suggested that the 
true reading should be “‘Margus”’, a reference to the fact that Roman 
prisoners had been settled in the eastern province of Margiana. 

Whatever his origin, this providentially acquired guide certainly 
played a great part in securing the escape of the Roman force. For he 
urged Antony to return by a different and mountainous route, along 
which the Parthian cavalry would be at a disadvantage. On the fifth 
day of the exhausting march, a Roman officer, Flavius Gallus, rashly 
led out a large detachment of light-armed troops to attack the Parthian 
cavalry. He became separated from the main body and was quickly 
surrounded. In the ensuing action to effect his rescue, no fewer than 
three thousand Roman soldiers were killed and five thousand wounded, 
while Flavius himself died of his wounds. After this reverse, the hard- 
pressed Romans observed greater caution, and continued their march in 
the regular formation of a square, and with slingers and javelin-men 


1 Florus 11. 20. 4: “‘Unus ex clade Crassiana Parthico habitu castris adequitat et salute 


Latine data, cum fidem ipso sermone fecisset . . .” Cf. Velleius Paterculus 11. 82: ‘‘Captiv- 
cuiusdam, sed Romani, consilio et fide servatus est, qui clade Crassiani exercitus captus . . . 
accessit nocte ad stationem Romanam.” * Horace, Odes 111. v. 8-9. 
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guarding the flanks and rear. On one occasion when nearly over- 
whelmed by assaults of the horse-archers, the Romans were reduced 
to adopting their celebrated “‘tortoise” formation, in which the front 
ranks knelt, and those behind protected them by holding their shields 
above their heads. The Parthians, thinking that they had become 
exhausted, came to close quarters, but the Romans leapt up and 
counter-attacked, inflicting some casualties and putting the rest to 
flight. Thus the agonizing retreat continued towards the Armenian 
border. The Romans had to endure one terrible night without water, 
when discipline began to fail, and even the tableware of the general’s 
kitchen was plundered. After crossing a river of brackish and undrink- 
able water, the march was kept up until daybreak, and soon afterwards 
a river of fresh water was reached, after which the Parthians abandoned 
their pursuit. 

One of the most interesting questions raised by this narrative has 
been the explanation of its geography. As we have seen, all commenta- 
tors are fairly well agreed that the Roman army entered Atropatene 
(Azarbaijan) by way of the plain of Marand, and passed round the 
eastern shore of the Urmiya Lake. In a famous article written many 
years ago,! the celebrated scholar and soldier Sir Henry Rawlinson 
argued that the city besieged by the Romans lay at the archaeological 
site of Takht-1 Sulaiman, which has in recent years become the site of 
an important series of excavations conducted by the German Archaeo- 
logical Mission in Iran.? Another view of the problem was, however, 
presented by the late Professor Minorsky,3 who maintained that there 
was no room within the relatively restricted circuit of the walls at 
Takht-i Sulaiman for such a considerable town as the Phraata of 
Plutarch,* and moreover that it would scarcely have been feasible for 
Antony’s predominantly infantry force to push forward so deep into 
enemy territory as to reach the Takht.® A further argument in favour 
of Minorsky’s view, though not available to him at the time that his 
article was written, is that the subsequent campaigns of excavation at 


1 H.C. Rawlinson, ‘Memoir on the site of the Atropatenian Ecbatana”’, Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society x (London, 1840), 65-158. 

2 R. Naumann ef a/., ‘“Takht-i Suleiman und Zendan-i Suleiman’”’; for details see biblio- 
graphy to chapter 29(a), p. 1369. 

8 Minorsky, .““Roman and Byzantine campaigns in Atropatene”, in Iranica: Twenty 
Articles, pp. 86-109. 

* Ibid. p. 94, where it is contrasted with Ganzaca, but the same antithesis is implied 
with “the great city of Phraata” (as it is called by Plutarch, Antony xxvii), as noted on 
p. 102. 5 Ibid. p. 106. 
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Takht-i Sulaiman have still not given clear confirmation of the existence 
there of any significant Parthian remains, and tend to support Minorsky’s 
opinion that the fire-temple was established no earlier than the reign 
of the Sasanian Khusrau Anushirvan (4.D. 531-79). Accordingly, 
Minorsky places the city besieged by Antony in the vicinity of modern 
Maragha, and finds confirmation of this theory in the statement of the 
Arab historian al-Baladhuri that the pre-Muslim name of Maragha was 
Afrah-r6dh,! a name which he compares with the Phraata of Plutarch, 
and which suggests that the latter reading is superior to the name 
Praaspa given by Dio Cassius. Minorsky is in agreement with Rawlin- 
son that in its retreat the Roman army must have moved eastwards 
out of Maragha, and around the eastern side of Mount Sahand towards 
the plain of Tabriz. The brackish river, on this hypothesis, is the river 
of Tabriz, called Aji Chai in its upper reaches, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the city marked on maps as Talkharid, the “Bitter River”’. 
In Rawlinson’s own words it is “the salt stream of the Aji, the only 
river of this nature, I believe, in the whole of Azerbijan”’.2 From this 
crossing Rawlinson believed that the Romans continued to march 
along the plain of Tabriz north-westwards towards Marand, and that 
the fresh river at which their sufferings ceased was the “Saliya or 
Savala Chay”, corrected by Minorsky to Savalan Chai, some fifteen 
miles across the plain. Yet since according to the narrative of Plutarch, 
the route between the two rivers was rocky and precipitous, and the 
whole purpose of the Roman general was to avoid the plain, one may 
suggest that the route could rather have been over the Gaija Bel pass 
between Tabriz and Ahar, and that the Romans could have finally 
escaped pursuit on crossing the Ahar Chai. From this point, their six- 
day march to the Araxes would have presented little difficulty. Thus 
the expedition made its way back into Armenia, having lost, according 
to Plutarch, twenty thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry, 
besides a further eight thousand men in the long winter march through 
Armenia back to their quarters in Syria. 

Despite the Parthian king’s triumphant expulsion of the Roman 
invaders from his territory, his harsh disposition quickly gave rise to 
dissension among his own subjects. A dispute with the very ally in 
whose defence he led the Parthian armies into Atropatene, Artavasdes 
of Media, made the latter so apprehensive for his safety that he even 
sent emissaries to Antony to ask for an alliance.? The proconsul was 


1 Ibid. pp. 104, 106. 4 Rawlinson, “Memoir”, p. 116. 
8 Dio Cassius xix. 33; Plutarch, Antony Li. 
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delighted at the opportunity so afforded to pay off his grudge against 
the Armenian Artavasdes, to whose irresolution if not positive defec- 
tion many were content to ascribe the Roman disaster in Atropatene. 
Thus strengthened, Antony once more mobilized an army, and in 
34 B.C. again marched into Armenia, ostensibly to arrange a marriage 
with the daughter of Artavasdes for Alexander, his son by Cleopatra. 
When the hapless Armenian visited the Roman camp he was arrested 
and put in irons, perhaps on suspicion of contacts with Octavian. His 
son Artaxes was driven out of the country, to take refuge with Phraates, 
while Antony left a garrison in Armenia, and carried Artavasdes back 
with him to Egypt, where he was put to death. In 33 B.c. Antony was 
again in Armenia, contracting an alliance with the Median king against 
both Octavian and the Parthians. Soon afterwards Artaxes and the 
Parthians returned, but eventually other preoccupations obliged Antony 
to withdraw, and the whole region passed under Parthian control. 

The death of Antony in Egypt after his defeat at Actium in 31 B.c. 
left Octavian, soon to be known as the emperor Augustus, undisputed 
master of the Roman world. He was in a strong position to achieve 
an amicable relationship with Phraates, since Antony had been their 
common enemy. To this factor may be added the new ruler’s diplomatic 
skill, and the fortunate accident which gave him a bargaining counter. 
The Parthian king returned victorious to his capital, but by his haughti- 
ness aroused the anger of the populace, and was driven into exile by 
a sudden rising. He visited more than one of the neighbouring states, 
but it was finally from certain Scythians that he obtained the reinforce- 
ments to reclaim his throne. During his enforced absence, a certain 
Tiridates, perhaps the general mentioned in a Greek poem from Susa,} 
seized power during 30/29 B.c. When the Scythians approached, 
Tiridates fled with his supporters to Augustus, taking with him as 
hostage the youngest of Phraates’ sons, who had somehow been kid- 
napped from his guards.? 

Justin’s version’ narrates the abduction of the boy as an episode of 
Tiridates’ first exile, but his statement that the refugee and his hostage 
came to Augustus in Spain connects the event with the second expulsion 
of Tiridates. Tarn* connects the “‘ Phraates son of Phraates’’ mentioned 
in the Monumentum Ancyranum of Augustus as a reference to this young 


1 F. Cumont, “Nouvelles inscriptions grecques de Suse”’, CR AI 1930, 211-20, quoted 
by Debevoise, p. 135 n 42. 
2 Dio Cassius Li. 18. 3 and LUI. 33. 1. 8 XLII. 5-6. 
4 Tarn, “ Tiridates II and the young Phraates”, in Mélanges Glotz 1, 834. 
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prince, but the reference might also allude to the subsequent exile of 
Phraataces (below, p. 68). 

Envoys from Phraates soon arrived to demand the return of his son, 
and the surrender of the rebel. Augustus then diplomatically accepted 
the first demand, but refused either to return Tiridates, or on the other 
hand to support his pretensions to the Parthian throne. However, it 
seems that Tiridates soon found his way across the Parthian frontier 
for another attempt, and he struck tetradrachms again in Seleucia, 
bearing the exceptional epithet Philorhomaios “‘Friend of the Romans”’ 
in May 26 B.c. It is apparently to the period of this episode that we 
should refer the cryptic notice in Isidore of Charax! concerning a 
treasury of Phraates on an island in the Euphrates below Dura, and 
of the Arsacid having put to death his concubines (not explicitly at the 
same spot, as some commentators assume), seemingly to avoid their 
capture by the pretender. Coins show none the less that Phraates was 
back in power during August 26 B.c., but Tiridates made a final 
appearance in March 25 B.c. before he finally disappears from the 
historical record.? 
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THE “ROMAN PEACE” AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


Meanwhile, for Roman popular opinion, memory of the defeats 
under Antony and Crassus was the ruling obsession, and indeed was 
long to remain so, an attitude which prompted repeated Roman 
attempts to invade Parthia on later occasions. Augustus was fully 
aware of the political prestige to be gained from a favourable settle- 
ment, but his growing concentration of troops in Syria may have been 
intended chiefly for propaganda effect. Finally, however, in 20 B.c. 
after prolonged negotiations the desired result was achieved, an out- 
standing success for Augustus’ characteristic policy of conciliation, 
and Phraates formally returned the lost Roman standards and the 
surviving Roman prisoners. The event was immediately commemo- 
rated on Roman coinage from Syria to Spain. From the viewpoint of 
Augustus this settlement, achieved wholly without bloodshed or indeed 
military operations, and almost without expense, gave enormous 
propaganda benefit, and could be represented as a redressing of the 
military balance so disastrously upset by the previous costly failures. 
From that of Phraates and the Parthians, the concessions made were a 


1 Isidore of Charax, Parthian stations, pp. 4-5. 2 See below, Ch. 8(a), p. 292. 
° H. Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage 1 (London, 1923), 
46; 63, nos. 46ff; 70, nos. 98ff; 84, no. 256; 86, nos. 302ff. 
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mere formality, a trifling return for the restoration of the kidnapped 
ptince, and an inexpensive insurance premium against the possible 
damage of another Roman invasion. Thus both sides were easily able 
to escape from the shackles of their own military propaganda, and lay 
the foundations of a comparatively stable peace, the Pax Romana. The 
outcome was at once a tribute to the patience and judicious foresight 
characteristic of Augustus as a policy-maker,! to the favourable 
historical circumstances already noticed which for once made possible 
a degree of personal confidence between the monarchs of antagonistic 
powers, and indeed to the firm, and at times ruthless, determination of 
Phraates IV to uphold the integrity of his kingdom even in the face of 
the wealthiest and most effectively organized of the ancient world’s 
military powers. 

If indeed Phraates IV is rightly to be identified with the Arsaces of 
the second Avroman parchment, and its date 291 to be referred to 
the Seleucid era, in 21/20 B.c., notwithstanding the harem tragedy 
recorded by Isidore, four of the Arsacid’s queens were living, Olenieire, 
Cleopatra, Baseirta and Bistheibanaps.? This fact did not deter Augustus 
from pursuing his Parthian policy by the gentler method of bestowing 
upon Phraates an Italian slave-girl of unusual accomplishments, known 
as Thea Musa.? Whether the gesture was explicitly by way of com- 
pensation for the Arsacid’s previous losses is a matter for conjecture, 
but Musa quickly became the favourite of the fierce old king, and 
before long gave birth to a son known as Phraataces (the diminutive 
form of the king’s own name), or by other authorities designated as 
Phraates (V). The infant prince was soon regarded as a candidate for 
the succession, and Musa, who now as acknowledged queen achieved 
a position of great influence at the court, persuaded the king to send 
his older children to Rome, and thus leave the way clear for her son. 
As Phraates may well have perceived, the arrangement was advanta- 
geous also from another viewpoint. For if Phraataces with the help of 
his mother was to inherit the throne, his half-brothers would be safer 
if they resided outside his jurisdiction. Having therefore called to a 
conference Marcus Titius, the Roman governor of Syria, the king 
handed over to him his four sons, Seraspadanes, Rhodaspes, Phraates 


1 The episode was naturally mentioned by Augustus in his Res Gestae, the record of his 
career, V. 29: Parthos trium exercitum Romanorum spolia et signa reddere mihi supplices- 
que amicitiam populi Romani petere coegi. 

2 E.H. Minns, “Parchments of the Parthian period from Avroman in Kurdistan’’, 
JHS xxxv (1915), 32; cf. Debevoise, p. 140. 

8 Josephus xvi, 40, “‘Thesmusa”, variant reading ‘‘Thermousa’”’; ‘Thea Musa” 
on coins. 
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and Vonones, together with the wives of the two last, and their four 
sons.! All these princes were maintained by Augustus at Rome in 
ptincely style, and in due course Vonones was to make a bid for the 
succession. They are mentioned in several Latin inscriptions,” and their 
presence is reported with pride by Augustus in the Res Gestae.? 

In 2 B.c., when the aged Phraates IV was no doubt already ailing, 
Musa is reported to have had him taken off by poison, thus smoothing 
the succession of her son Phraataces. Subsequently Josephus reports 
that the mother became the consort of the son, an event which some 
authorities regard the coin of A.D. 2 (bearing the two portraits) as 
confirming. It is not clear whether this alliance, if such it was, should 
be regarded as an early instance of Zoroastrian kin-marriage; but the 
assumption is contradicted by the fact that the historian ascribed the 
subsequent Parthian rebellion against the new king partly to their 
detestation of such incest. The new king was driven from the throne 
in A.D. 4, and himself fled to Roman Syria, where he did not long 
survive. 

This upheaval constituted the prelude to a long period of dynastic 
conflict in the Parthian kingdom. A prince called Orodes (III) was 
called to the throne; but his violent disposition, no exception in 
these troubled times, led to his being cut down by the nobles at a 
banquet, or, in another version, on a hunting party. Envoys were then 
sent to Rome to ask for the release of one of the hostages to occupy 
the throne, and Vonones was selected. However, the patronizing 
Roman propaganda on the theme Rex Parthis datus “a king assigned 
to the Parthians’’> seems to have aroused the anger of the Parthians, 
who once more rebelled, and set up against Vonones a certain Arta- 
banus, who had formerly been king of Atropatene, and who now 
advanced towards Ctesiphon, the capital. Vonones opposed him near 
the entrance to the Zagros passes, and at their first encounter won a 
victory, which gave rise to the famous, but premature, coin-issue 
inscribed BAZIAEYZ ONQNHE NIKHZAZ APTABANON “King 
Vonones victorious over Artabanus’”’.6 However, in the second en- 
counter Artabanus (III) gained the upper hand, and while his rival 

1 Strabo xvi. i. 28. 

2 V.E. Gardthausen, “Die Parther in griechisch-rémischen Inschriften”’, Orientalische 


Studien Theodor Néldeke zum siebzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet (Giessen, 1906), p. 844; Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum (Berlin 1862-) v1, no. 1799; ibid. xIv, no. 2216. Cf. Debevoise, 


Pp. 144. 3 vi. 32. * Josephus, Antiquities xvusi. 42-3. 
* For the origin of this phrase, see below, p. 91. 
® See below, Ch. 8(), p. 293. 
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took shelter in Seleucia, advanced to be proclaimed as king at Ctesiphon 
in A.D. 12. Vonones then escaped to Armenia, where he manoeuvred 
to secure the throne, but in A.D. 15/16 the Romans decided that he was 
an unsafe nominee, both owing to the hostility of Artabanus, and 
because of his own irresolution; so the unhappy prince was obliged 
to take sanctuary with Creticus Silanus, governor of Syria, by whom 
he was granted shelter and royal honours. 

In a.p. 14 the Roman emperor Augustus died, and was succeeded 
by his adopted son, Tiberius, who sent the young Germanicus to settle 
affairs in Armenia and on the Parthian frontier. To reduce the possibility 
of provocation to Artabanus, Vonones was removed to Pompeiopolis 
(Soli) in Cilicia. He escaped by bribing his guard, and tried to flee to 
Georgia, but was arrested on the river Pyramus (Ceyhan), and run 
through by his guilty custodian, who hoped thus to efface the evidence 
of his own complicity. 

The death of Vonones was followed by that of Germanicus, and 
during the period a.p. 19-32 tranquillity prevailed on the Euphrates 
frontier. Artabanus remained firmly in control of the Parthian kingdom, 
and his famous rescript in Greek to the municipality of Susa, dated 
Arsacid Era 268/December s.p. 21, was to remain the last known 
inscription of its type.1 To the same period belongs the narrative given 
by Josephus? of a signal disaster that befell the Jewish population in 
Babylonia. It provides an instructive commentary on the extent of 
local autonomy that prevailed in the Parthian kingdom at this time. 
The city of Nearda, because of its secure position in a bend of the 
Euphrates, was selected by the community of the Exile as the repository 
of their traditional offerings of two drachmae a head for the Temple at 
Jerusalem. It happened that two Jewish youths of that town, Asinaeus 
and Anilaeus, apprenticed to a weaver, being maltreated by their 
master took weapons and fled to the swamps at the ‘“‘Parting of the 
Rivers”’. 

At this point some words of commentary are needed on the geo- 
graphical situation. The Greek words just quoted suggest a Greek 
translation of the Aramaic term Pallugtha “the Canal Regulator”, a 
term which has given its name to the modern township of Fallaja in 
western Iraq, where the Euphrates divided at certain periods of 
antiquity; and also to the canal system known to classical authors as 


1 Welles, Royal Correspondence of the Hellenistic Period, pp. 299ff. 
2 Antiquities XVM, 311. 
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Pallacottas, which here diverged westwards from the original river- 
course, and of which the bed is today followed by the main stream of 
the Euphrates. The town mentioned by Josephus as Nearda appears 
in the Babylonian Talmud as Nehardé‘a, repeatedly named as one of 
the main centres of the Jewish exile. The site has not been positively 
located on the ground, but there are fairly close indications of its 
general position. Ptolemy places Naarda immediately upstream of 
Sippar.! In the Babylonian Talmud it appears as one of the last settle- 
ments of Babylonia on the road to Syria, and was enclosed not only by 
the Euphrates but also by a reach of the celebrated Royal Canal.? 
That channel, in Aramaic Nehar Malka, carried water eastwards from 
the Euphrates to irrigate areas round Seleucia and discharge into the 
Tigris. A problem is that owing to realignments of the canals, the 
divergence of the Royal Canal varied at different periods. According 
to Isidore of Charax, the Royal Canal diverged at a point below 
Beséchana, but the distance given in his text is evidently excessive, 
and is usually corrected by his commentators to 12 schoenae or para- 
sangs.® The location of Beséchana itself is anyway fixed, since the town 
is identical with that known later to the Sasanians as Pér6z-Shapiir,4 
and to the Arabs as al-Anbar, of which the extensive ruins have been 
reported a mile or so north of Fallija. The geographer of the ‘Abbasid 
period, Ibn Serapion, places the divergence of the Royal Canal at a 
point somewhat less than eight parasangs, or twenty-four miles, down- 
stteam of Pérdz-Shapiir,® and this indication would give a suitable 
position for Nehardé‘4. On the other hand, two writers of the inter- 
vening period, Pliny and Ammianus Marcellinus, regarded the channel 
which diverged from the Euphrates above Pérdz-Shapir — that known 
in Islamic times as the Nahr ‘Isa, or at the present day as the Saqlawiya 
Canal — as the authentic start of the Roval Canal. On their interpretation 
Nehardé‘a4 would have to be sought at, or near, the site of al-Anbar; 
and this was the theory adopted by the medieval traveller Benjamin of 
Tudela, who refers to “‘ El-anbar, which is Pumbeditha in Nehardea’’.® 


1 Ptolemy, Geographia v.17. 5. 

2 Cf. The Jewish Encyclopaedia, x, 208, quoting Qid. 7ob, and Shab. 108b. 

8 Parthian Stations, p. 4; cf. L. Dillemann, ““Ammien Marcellin. et les pays de l’Euphrate 
et du Tigre”’, Syria xxxviti (1961), 156. 

4 Henning, “Beoryava aédts: ad BSOAS xiv, 512, n. 6”, BSOAS xv (1953), 392; 
Honigmann and Maricq, Recherches sur les “Res gestae divi Saporis”’, p. 116. 

5 Quoted by G. Le Strange, “‘ Description of Mesopotamia and Bagdad”, JRAS 1895, 
pp. 15, 70; Honigmann and Maricg, p. 117. 

§ Quoted by R. D. Barnett, “Xenophon and the wall of Media”, JHS txxx111 (1963), 
p. 14.n. 66; Naarda is also placed at Péréz-Shapar by Dillemann, ““Ammien Marcellin”. 
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We are not concerned here with this localization of Pumbeditha, 
another important Jewish settlement during the Parthian period.’ 
It seems clear, however, that Nehardé‘a lay either close to Fallija, or 
some twenty-four miles downstream, and that the swamps to which 
Josephus refers lay yet further to the south, along the line of the 
Pallacottas channel, which is now the course of the main stream of the 
Euphrates.? 

We return now to the two apprentices of Nehardé“4, who quickly 
gathered a following of youths as impoverished as themselves, and 
began to earn a substantial living through brigandage. The satrap of 
Babylonia led against them a force of cavalry, intending to surprise 
them on the Sabbath. The outlaws, however, were forewarned by the 
neighing of the horses, and putting aside their religious scruples, 
defended themselves resolutely, and defeated the Parthians with great 
slaughter. At this point the king Artabanus intervened personally, 
and summoned the brothers to court under safe conduct. When first 
Anilaeus, and then Asinaeus, had been prevailed on to attend, he 
conferred on them the governorship of their territory — though much 
to the chagrin of his Parthian commander-in-chief Abdagases. That the 
king had political reasons for this unexpected decision is evident 
enough. In the province of Babylonia at this time not only were many 
Parthian nobles disaffected, but at the same time the “‘Syrians” and the 
Hellenists were at loggerheads, and moreover the city of Seleucia was 
on the brink of open rebellion against the Parthian government, which 
in fact broke out some years later in A.D. 35-6 as we shall see. At the 
same time, the pretender Tiridates, with Roman support, was planning 
an attempt upon the Parthian throne. In such a dangerous situation, 
it is easy to see that the king would have welcomed the establishment 
of a new military force, committed to neither of the leading factions, 
and attached, if only by his toleration, directly to the ruler himself. 

For fifteen years, as Josephus relates, the brothers governed their 
province successfully and firmly. Only when Anilaeus was tempted 
by guilty passion did their position decline. A certain Parthian general 
in the area had a wife of surpassing beauty, whose fame spread far and 

1 The location of Pum-baditha at Pérdz-Shaptr is rejected by Maricgq, “Res gestae divi 
Saporis”’, in Classica et Orientalia, p.97 (= Syria xxxv (1958), 355); long ago G. Le Strange, 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 74, placed Pum-Baditha twenty-eight miles north of Kufa 
on the Hindiya Channel, at the divergence of the Badat Canal. 

2 Herzfeld, Persian Empire, p.230n.2, places Nehardé‘a at Tall al-Kanisa, between 


al-Anbar and Sippar. Further notes on Tall al-Kanisa will be found in Barnett’s “‘ Xenophon 
and the wall of Media”, pp. 15-16. 
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wide. The former apprentice was determined to win her for himself, 
and this he could only achieve by making a sudden attack upon the 
husband, killing him in battle, and carrying off his widow. He quickly 
made her his wife, but the lady took advantage of this enhanced status 
to resume her ancestral worship of images, some of which she had 
contrived to bring away with her into her captivity. Such unorthodoxy 
aroused bitter complaints from the followers of the brothers, who 
protested to Asinaeus about this marriage to a gentile, so violently 
indeed that one of the party who spoke too freely was even put to 
death. Asinaeus in fact took no action against his brother, but the 
wife of Anilaeus, perceiving the danger that was to be anticipated from 
the discontent of their followers, put poison in the food of Asinaeus, 
so leaving her husband as the sole leader of the band. 

Anilaeus next began to ravage the property of a leading Parthian, 
by name Mithradates, a member of the high nobility, and a son-in-law 
of Artabanus the king. The aggrieved nobleman naturally sallied out 
with his cavalry to chastise the raiders, but Anilaeus surprised them in 
a night attack on the Parthian camp, and not only dispersed the 
Parthians but captured Mithradates himself. For fear of reprisals against 
the Jewish community at Babylon, Anilaeus finally decided that Mith- 
radates should be released. However, enraged by his humiliation, 
Mithradates returned to the attack with greatly enlarged forces, and 
on the second occasion heavily defeated the Jewish forces, whose 
losses were estimated by Josephus at tens of thousands. Though 
Anilaeus and his bodyguard made good their escape to the marshes, 
and built up their force by recruiting runaways and outlaws, the new 
recruits could not compare in efficiency with those who had fallen, 
and he was eventually surprised by the Babylonians and put to death. 

The anecdote of the two brothers had a direct bearing on the sub- 
sequent revolt of Seleucia against the Parthian rulers. For now that 
military support was removed, the Babylonians began to harass the 
Jewish settlements in the Euphrates region. The inhabitants, lacking 
means of defence, decamped to the city of Seleucia and settled there. 
However, that city itself in A.D. 35-6 broke into open rebellion against 
the Parthian empire; and within three years a state of social tension 
became obvious even within the walls. Initially hostility had prevailed 
between the Greek community and the local Aramaeans. The Jews at 
first allied themselves with the latter party, which thus became the 
stronger; but later the Greeks contrived to reach an understanding 
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with the Aramaeans, and the two factions combined to make a surprise 
attack on the Jews. No fewer than fifty thousand of the latter are 
reported to have been massacred, and the survivors expelled from the 
city. Some fled to the adjoining royal residence of Ctesiphon, while 
others from the surrounding districts made good their escape to the 
cities of Nehardé‘4 and Nisibis. Despite its wealth of colourful detail 
there are several obscurities in the narrative; it is not clear what became 
of the Jewish refugees who retired to Ctesiphon, and why the fugitives 
who returned to Nehardé‘a felt themselves secure there, while pre- 
viously they had preferred to evacuate that site to settle at Seleucia. 
Having thus traced the fortunes of the populous Jewish community 
in the growing disorder that prevailed at this time in Parthian Baby- 
lonia, we must return to consider the history of the kings. In a.p. 35 
the Roman emperor Tiberius, egged on by secret emissaries of the 
Parthian nobility, in particular a certain Sinnaces, undermined the 
Parthian position in Armenia by effecting a reconciliation between 
Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, and his brother Mithradates. The former 
was then induced to place his brother on the Armenian throne. The 
Arsacid incumbent, known only as Arsaces, was assassinated, and when 
Artabanus sent his son Orodes to restore the situation he was defeated 
by the numerous Iberian infantry force, supported by Sarmatian cavalry 
from beyond the Caucasus. | 
Artabanus brought up his entire army to repair the setback, but 
Vitellius, Roman governor of Syria, massed his troops against the 
frontier of Mesopotamia, thus creating a diversion. At the same time, 
the Romans played on the disloyalty of certain prominent Parthian 
nobles. Sinnaces, a leading malcontent, urged others to revolt, and 
soon even the determined Artabanus found he had no recourse but 
to withdraw to “‘Scythia’’, east of the Caspian Sea, and to retire to the 
life of a private citizen, until a change in his fortunes might enable 
him to return with the help of his Hyrcanian and Carmanian allies.? 
When the throne was thus standing vacant, Vitellius seized the 
chance to ferry across the Euphrates the exiled Parthian prince Tiridates. 
Several Parthian nobles offered their services to the pretender, including 
Ornospades, himself a former exile, the treacherous Sinnaces, and a 
certain Abdagaeses who handed over the treasure and the regalia, 
1 Josephus, Antiquities xviI1, 310-79. 
2 Tacitus, Annals v1, 31-7, now provides the main narrative; some additional details, 


mostly unfavourable to Rome, are given in Jospehus xvi11, 97-100, who directly states 
that the plots of Vitellius were aimed at the life of the king. 
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and whose behaviour suggests he may have been identical with the 
resentful general of the episode of Anilaeus (above, p. 72). Yet the 
Parthian spirit would not long endure a Roman protectorate, and 
though Seleucia received the pretender, two important satraps, Phraates 
and Hiero, refused to attend the coronation; instead, they sent to 
Artabanus in Hyrcania. Still in the tattered costume of a hunter, and 
holding his bow, the veteran king put himself at the head of the anti- 
Roman party, and soon found himself in the vicinity of Seleucia at 
the head of a large army. Tiridates, dismayed, took the fatal decision 
to retire west of the Tigris into Mesopotamia. His retreat assumed the 
appearance of a rout, and he soon fled back across the Euphrates into 
Syria. 

Tiberius now instructed his governor to come to terms with 
Artabanus. The two met, each accompanied by a bodyguard, on the 
bridge of the Euphrates, and were entertained to a banquet by Herod 
the tetrarch.t Dio Cassius, however, places this episode after the death 
of Tiberius and under Caligula,? a dating which the silence of Tacitus 
may be held to confirm. The terms of the treaty are not known in 
detail, but an essential Roman demand was that a son of the Parthian 
king should be sent to Rome as a surety for the maintenance of peace, 
and the hostage in this case was the prince Darius.? When the treaty 
was agreed, Vitellius returned to Antioch, and Artabanus to Babylon. 
There is perhaps no need to follow Debevoise* here in assuming that 
Josephus’ use here of the word “‘Babylon” is actually a reference to 
Seleucia, capital city of Babylonia. For this metropolis was still in open 
revolt, and some of its factions secretly in touch with Rome, so as to 
make even the established Parthian royal residence at Ctesiphon an 
inconvenient centre for the ruler when the routes to the threatened 
Euphrates frontier, and the Tigris bridges, might so easily be blocked 
by a hostile force. In such circumstances, it is not difficult to accept that 
Artabanus had temporarily established his court at Babylon, just as 
did his successor Vardanes a few years later, according to the testimony 
of the biographer Philostratus.5 


The Roman emperor Tiberius died in A.p. 37, but the plots he had 
set afoot against Artabanus III were by no means disarmed after his 
death. Learning that an assassination attempt was once more being 


1 Josephus, Antiquities xvul. 101; Suetonius, Vitellius 2. 4. 

2 LIX, 17. 5; Suetonius, Vitellius 2. 4. 

8 Josephus, Antiquities xvi11. 101; Suetonius, Caligula 19. 4 P. 163. 
5 Life of Apollonius of Tyana u. 28. . 
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planned, the Parthian king took refuge in the semi-independent frontier 
kingdom of Adiabene, then under the rule of a certain Izates, a member 
of the local dynasty who, not long before, during a visit to the com- 
mercial seaport of Spasinou Charax,1 had become a convert to Judaism. 
In the cordial reception given by the local princeling to the exiled king, 
we see once more evidence for the close relations existing at this time 
between the Jewish community and the Arsacid rulers in their hour of 
crisis. Izates received his former overlord with honour, and undertook 
to effect his restoration to his kingdom. He wrote to the Parthian 
leaders urging them to restore the king, and even persuaded the 
Arsacid prince Cinnamus,? who had been nominated to the throne, to 
write offering to abdicate in favour of Artabanus; and ultimately 
himself once more to place the diadem on the head of the aged king. 
Izates was rewarded for his fidelity with such traditional honours as 
the right to wear his tiara upright after the fashion of the kings, and to 
sleep on a bed of gold;*he was further endowed with the territory of 
Nisibis. 

In a.p. 38, the long reign of Artabanus came to an end, and he 
bequeathed the kingdom to his son Vardanes.* Another son, Gotarzes, 
is reported at first to have seized the throne,® but when he put to death 
the third brother, Artabanus, with his wife and child, there was a 
general outcry, which resulted in an invitation being sent to Vardanes. 
The latter, possibly to some extent forewarned, surprised the usurper 
by covering the distance of three hundred miles in only two days, a 
feat which is not to be dismissed as impossible,® and was acclaimed 
by the governors of the adjoining provinces. Only the Seleucians 
rejected the succession of Vardanes, who promptly laid siege to the 
city; but Gotarzes returned to the attack with reinforcements from the 
Hyrcanians and Dahae, and forced Vardanes to withdraw, on the 
evidence of Tacitus,’ to “the plains of Bactria’’. This detail is surprising, 
since it is difficult to see by what route Vardanes could have reached 
Bactria, if Hyrcania and the land of the Dahae were under the control 
of his rival. 

1 Josephus, Antiquities xx. 34. 

2 McCown and Albright, BASOR vtxvi (April 1937), 20. 

8 Josephus, Antiquities xx. 67. 4 Ibid. 69. 5 Tacitus, Annals x1. 8. 

§“Biduo tria milia stadiorum invadit.” It has lately been shown that the stade in Asia 
may conveniently be reckoned at 10 to the mile. G. G. Ramsay, The Anna/s of Tacitus 11 
(London, 1909), 10, reckoned such speed of travel as impossible, but Debevoise, p. 167, 
n. 3 points out that Tiberius himself once travelled 184 miles in 24 hours, cf. Pliny, 


Natural History vit, 20, 84. The relays of the Persian courier service made great speeds 
possible. 7 Annals x1. 8. 
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Upheavals followed in Armenia, for Claudius had released the Iberian 
Mithradates, for some time held in detention at Rome, and he now 
began to reoccupy the country with Roman assistance. At the same 
time, a battle was pending between Vardanes and Gotarzes. However, 
when the latter revealed to the former a plot of the popular party 
against both the rival Arsacids, the two contenders came to an agree- 
ment, under which Vardanes was to retain the throne, and Gotarzes to 
retire to Hyrcania. Vardanes was next able to secure the capitulation 
of Seleucia, the city having been in revolt for seven years. 

An interesting sidelight is provided on the reign of Vardanes by the 
journey across Babylonia at this time of the itinerant Greek philosopher, 
Apollonius of Tyana.? Confidence in the reliability of this account is 
strengthened by the fact that its later description of the Indo-Parthian 
city of Taxila was substantially confirmed by excavation.? The tale of 
the journey across Babylonia conveys a certain tone of credulity, but 
is avowedly based on the diary of the philosopher’s companion, the 
simpleton Damis. Its details are, however, convincing enough. Var- 
danes had been reigning for two years and two months when the 
travellers found him residing at Babylon, and the episodes of palace 
life, and a lavish horse-sacrifice, sound wholly in character. 

At this time Vardanes undertook a tour of his provinces,’ and tried 
to persuade his vassal Izates of Adiabene to take military action against 
the Roman interests in Armenia.4 This Izates was unwilling to do, 
since five of his sons were then in Roman territory, whereat Vardanes 
even threatened war with Adiabene. Gotarzes meanwhile rose once 
more in revolt against his brother, who advanced and defeated him 
on the river Erindes,*a stream on the boundary of Media and Hyrcania. 
Vardanes pressed on to conquer all the provinces as far as the boundary 
of Aria, and erected a monument to commemorate his triumphs; but 
was finally murdered during a hunting expedition, his death taking 
place towards the end of a.p. 45. Gotarzes (II) was now the strongest 
candidate for the throne, but before long, complaints of his ruthless- 
ness were once more circulating, and a faction of the Parthian nobles 
sent secret appeals to the Roman emperor to provide another king. 

The latest pretender was Meherdates, grandson of Phraates IV, the 

1 Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana, ed. F. C. Conybeare (London, 1912), 1. 28—40. 


2 Sir John Marshall, Taxi/a (Cambridge, 1951), 1, 64. Cf. Philostratus, Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana 11, 20, 23. 8 Tacitus, Annals x1. 10. 

4 Josephus, Antiquities xx. 69. 

6 A reading of Tacitus emended by Ryck to “Charindas”, on the strength of Ptolemy, 
Geographia vi. 2. 2. 
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story of whose bid for the Parthian throne forms a picturesque episode 
in the narrative of Tacitus.1 The account opens with a glimpse of the 
senatorial debate, in which the historian summarizes the persuasive 
speech of the Parthian nobles. There follows the sententious reply 
of Claudius, who likened himself to Augustus, clumsily exhorting 
Meherdates to treat his future subjects with respect, and to the Par- 
thians lauding this “pupil of the City”, urging them to remain constant 
to the new ruler, and avoid fickle changes of their kings. Rome, he 
concluded, had grown so great that she only wished neighbouring 
powers to be at peace. 

Finally in a.p. 49, the governor of Syria, Gaius Cassius, escorted 
Meherdates to the Euphrates. He crossed at Zeugma (Birecik), to be 
welcomed on the eastern bank by Abgar, ruler of Edessa. Messages 
were received from his supporter Carenes,? the Parthian governor of 
Mesopotamia, urging him to hasten forwards. Yet the inexperienced 
prince dawdled at Edessa, and then from the direct route turned aside 
into Armenia, which was already suffering in the grip of winter. By 
the time his men had reached the Tigris they were in poor shape, but 
they joined forces with Carenes and made the crossing. Izates of 
Adiabene also attached himself to the invading army, but secretly his 
sympathies were with Gotarzes; so the combined force pressed on 
past the ruins of Nineveh and the citadel of Arbela.® 

Meanwhile, in anticipation of the conflict, Gotarzes was occupied 
in religious observances near the mountain of Sanbulos. Tacitus gives 
an eerie account of the cult of a hunter-god whom he identifies with 
Hercules, at whose temple horses saddled for hunting were kept ready 
at nightfall. They were taken out into the darkness with full quivers, 
to return later breathless and with the quivers empty. Later the priests 
were informed in a vision of the way by which the god had passed, and 
went out to collect the animals that had been brought down. The 
legend has often been linked with the cult of the Assyrian deity Nergal, 
god of hunting as of war and victory, whose worship was no doubt 
identified by Iranians with their cult of Mithra. The scene of the 
hunting-fresco at Dura-Europos‘4 corresponds with that which Tacitus 

1 Annals xi. 10-14. 

2 The Latin spelling represents the hereditary title Karén, New Persian Qarin, which 
designated one of the six great families of Parthian, as later of Sasanian Iran. 

8 I accept here as well founded the gloss of the Agricola manuscript of Tacitus. Some 
of the editors of Tacitus, including H. Furneaux, The Annals of Tacitus, u, 76n, maintain 
that the words caste/lum insigne fama refer to a fort actually at the village of Gaugamela. 


4M. I. Rostovtzeff, Dura-Exropos and Its Art (Oxford, 1938), pl. xvimia (= Ann Perkins, 
The Art of Dura-Exropos (Oxford, 1973), pl. 16). 
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envisaged. The name of Hercules has been found in a Greek inscription 
at Karafto! in Iranian Kurdistan, and suggests it was the site of a 
similar cult; since evidence for topography in the brief Latin account 
is scanty, it may not have been the identical spot at which Gotarzes 
offered his vows. The latter’s objective was to defend the line of a 
river named as the Corma, perhaps the present-day Lesser Zab. Gotarzes 
employed delaying-tactics, and induced first Izates, and later Abgar, to 
desert the invading force. Soon Meherdates was forced by his deterior- 
ating situation to risk a battle; and Gotarzes was encouraged by his 
enemy’s reduced numbers to accept it. The issue of the sanguinary 
encounter hung in the balance, until Carenes, pressing a pursuit too 
far, was surrounded and overthrown. Meherdates abandoned the 
struggle, entrusting his safety to his father’s vassal Parrax,* by whom, 
however, he was betrayed, and handed over to the victor. Gotarzes 
comtemptuously spared the pretender’s life, cutting off his ears to 
disqualify him from the throne, and publicly reviling him as a Roman 
puppet. 

A word must be said at this point about the attribution by Herzfeld 
of a rock-sculpture at Bisititin to the second Gotarzes.* This sculpture 
adjoins another which bears the name of Mithradates I] (pp. 41ff., above), 
and of which the accompanying inscription mentions a Gotarzes 
described as “‘Satrap of satraps’’. Presumably he was the same person- 
age who later ascended the throne as Gotarzes I. No evidence is 
provided by Herzfeld to substantiate his case that the neighbouring 
sculpture represents a different Gotarzes. Moreover, the inscription 
over the relief with which we are now concerned mentions “Gotarzes 
Geopothros”’ ““Gotarzes the son of Gév’”’. Gotarzes II was actually the 
son of the Arsacid Artabanus II, and could hardly have been described 

“the son of Gév”’, which seems to be an argument against Herzfeld’s 
interpretation. Moreover the sculpture is too similar to the other in 
treatment and style, having apparently similar Greek inscriptions, to 
be dated as much as a hundred and fifty years later. Now that the 
importance of the historical role of Gotarzes I can be better appreciated 
than in Herzfeld’s time, the ascription of rock-sculptures to his later 
namesake can hardly be supported. 


1 Sir Aurel Stein, “An archaeological journey in western Iran”, GJ xcut. 4 (1938), 336, 
and O/d Routes of Western Iran (London, 1940), pp. 326-44, esp. p. 340. 

2 This Latin form represents the Parthian name “ Farrak”’ 

8 Archaeological History of Iran (London, 1935) p. 56. 
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CONTINUATION OF CONFLICT WITH ROME 
OVER ARMENIA 


In A.D. 51, apparently the year after his victory, Gotarzes II died, 
either of disease,! or as the result of a conspiracy. He was succeeded 
by Vonones, then reigning in Media, of whom history records “nothing 
either good or bad”, and who disappeared within a few months. The 
son® of the last then acceded to the throne, under the designation of 
Vologeses I. The son of a Greek inmate of the harem, his rise to the 
throne was assisted by his two brothers. The elder, Pacorus, he in- 
stalled as sub-king in Atropatene; for the younger, Tiridates, he 
sought to obtain the throne of Armenia, which was at this time under 
the control of Rhadamistus, son of the Iberian king Pharasmenes. 
Rhadamistus had invaded the country and captured the stronghold of 
Gorneae, putting to death there the Roman nominee Mithradates (who 
was in fact his uncle) together with the wife and children of the latter. 
Gorneae is the now well-known archaeological site of Garni, in Soviet 
Armenia, situated twenty-seven kilometres east of Erevan, in the 
confluence of two rivers.4 The monuments include the city-wall, a 
remarkable temple and a palace,® together with a Greek inscription of 
the already mentioned Tiridates, who eventually became king of 
Armenia, and indeed one of its most famous and successful rulers on 
the Arsacid side. 

The uncontrolled aggression of Rhadamistus, in which Pollio, the 
Roman commander of Mithradates’ garrison had actually connived,® 
reflected most unfavourably on the Roman authorities and policy. 
The moment was ripe for Vologeses of Parthia to invade the country 
on behalf of Tiridates, and his cavalry promptly drove out the Iberian 
forces of Rhadamistus. The capitals of Artaxata and Tigranocerta were 
quickly seized, but the onset of a bitter winter, lack of supplies, and 
the outbreak of an epidemic forced the Parthians to withdraw in their 
turn. Rhadamistus returned, treating his subjects even more harshly than 
he had previously; and before long they were in open rebellion and 

1 Tacitus, Annals xu. 14. 2 Josephus, Antiquities xx. 74. 

3 According to Tacitus, Amnals xu. 14, the more substantial authority; Josephus, 
Antiquities xx..74, makes no mention of the ephemeral Vonones, and calls Vologeses the 
brother, apparently of Gotarzes. 

4 A. Mongait, Archaeology in the USSR (Moscow, 1959), pp. 226-8; Pelican edition 
(London, 1961), pp. 214-15. 


5 D. M. Lang, Armenia, Cradle of Civilization (London, 1971), pp. 144-5. 
6 The detailed narrative of these events is given by Tacitus, Annals x1. 44-52. 
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laid siege to his palace. Soon his only recourse was to escape, with 
his wife, both on horseback. The queen, Zenobia by name, happened 
to be pregnant, and was not long able to withstand the rigours of the 
flight. Unable to continue, she begged her husband to end her life 
rather than abandon her to the rebels; and when no entreaties prevailed 
on her to go further, Rhadamistus in desperation stabbed her with his 
Median dagger, flung her body into the Araxes, and made his escape 
to his father’s palace at Mtskheta. Zenobia, however, was neither 
dead nor fatally injured. The current washed her up in a placid back- 
water, where shepherds found her breathing, and manifestly alive. 
They bound up her wound, applied such simple remedies as they 
possessed, and eventually, guessing her royal origin, sent her to the 
Parthian contender Tiridates, who shortly afterwards re-established 
his power in the country. He received the unfortunate queen kindly, 
and provided for her in a manner appropriate to her rank. 

It is a feature of the surviving historical tradition on Parthia, derived 
as it is chiefly from Roman sources, that it forms an interminable 
catalogue of military expeditions, and shows little interest in Parthian 
manners or aspirations. The few Parthians mentioned in the narrative 
are depicted as shadowy figures, and enlightening insights are rare, 
though not wholly lacking. Latin authors tended to share the obsession 
of the Roman public, itself no doubt often stimulated by official 
propaganda, with revenge for the ancient disasters of Crassus and 
Antony. A succession of ruthless, stubborn, but no doubt efficiently 
conducted Roman invasions dominate the last century and a half of the 
story, and it is chiefly from their rather inconclusive itineraries that 
some details can be gained of Parthian culture and topography. Armenia, 
a country now increasingly permeated by Parthian influences, and 
traditionally ruled by princes of Arsacid descent, remained throughout 
the bone of contention. Direct Roman administration was only spora- 
dically attempted, and never lasted long. For the rest, the influence of 
Rome was chiefly applied to intrigues designed to undermine Parthian 
authority, and to the setting up of nominees to counterbalance the Arsa- 
cid contenders." Marching and counter-marching designed to support 
these policies inevitably inflicted great devastation on Armenian 
cultural life and its main urban centres, with the ultimate result that 
the Parthian element in the country continued to grow. At the same 

1 There exists a voluminous modern critical literature on the wars and diplomatic 


manoeuvres of Rome in relation to Armenia. See, for example, the items listed by Debevoise, 
p. 174,N. TOT. 
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time, Roman policies designed to wear down the Parthian kingdom, 
combined with dynastic feuds, and the terrible smallpox epidemic of 
A.D. 165, eventually so weakened the Arsacid state that it succumbed, 
not indeed to the Romans, but to the far more highly organized and 
centralized Sasanian kingdom. Thus Rome was in the end provided 
with a far more powerful antagonist, while the last pockets of specific- 
ally Arsacid tradition survived for several generations not in Iran but 
in Armenia. 

In A.D. 54 Nero succeeded Claudius as emperor at Rome. News of 
the Parthian reoccupation of Armenia caused dismay, and the eastern 
legions were ordered into a state of readiness. For the moment, how- 
ever, the rebellion against the Parthian king Vologeses I of a son, 
Vardanes, caused the Parthians to withdraw again from Armenia, 
and led to a lull in developments. A seasoned general, Gnaeus Domitius 
Corbulo, was transferred from Germany to take command of the 
Roman forces on the Armenian frontier. Both Corbulo and the Roman 
legate of Syria sent messages to Vologeses urging him to keep the 
peace, and asking for the provision of the usual hostages. These 
Vologeses provided without reluctance, perhaps, as Tacitus suggests, 
as a means of removing suspected rebels from the country. For the 
moment, a political vacuum prevailed in Armenia. Vologeses would 
not allow his brother to give up the kingdom, and Corbulo felt it his 
duty to restore the Roman empire to the boundaries won by Lucullus 
and by Pompey. The allegiance of the Armenians was divided. Invita- 
tions were sent to both armies, Roman and Parthian, but the rule of 
Parthia was on the whole preferred, on account of the similarity of 
customs, and more lenient domination. 

Corbulo was a stern old disciplinarian of the traditional school. His 
rigorous training had a salutary effect on the eastern legions enervated 
by decades of peacetime conditions. He caused them to spend the 
winter in tents on the Anatolian plateau, thus seasoning the troops, 
though many lost limbs by frost-bite. Deserters were at once punished 
with death, a practice found in the aggregate to reduce losses. Tiridates, 
supported by his brother Vologeses, now sent flying columns to raid 
Roman supporters in Armenia far and wide. Corbulo retaliated with 
similar tactics against the Parthian adherents, and encouraged such 
Roman allies as King Antiochus of Commagene, Pharasmenes of 
Iberia, and the Moschi tribesmen to raid outlying regions of Armenia. 
Tiridates proposed negotiations, but Corbulo knew that because of a 
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revolt in Hyrcania Vologeses had been obliged to withdraw his forces 
and leave Tiridates unsupported. Mention must here be made of the 
broader political implications of references to Hyrcania which appear 
in the narrative of Tacitus. In Central Asia by this time, A.D. 59, the 
empire of the Kushans was rising to a position of great strength. 
Within a year or two they were to invade the Punjab and occupy 
Taxila.1 To the west there is little doubt that Kushan control extended 
at least as far as Marv. It is surprising that in the historical literature 
of the earlier Roman empire, the kingdom of the Kushans is never 
specifically named. Occasional references in Latin texts to the “Bac- 
trians”’ may at times relate to the movements of the Kushans,? but 
only in the vaguest terms. The only extant writer of the classical world 
to make specific mention of the Kushans was Bardesanes of Edessa,’ 
the genuineness of whose information on eastern topics is attested by 
his giving the first description of the people of Gilan, on the Caspian 
coast; amongst whom, as any recent traveller knows, the bulk of the 
agricultural work is undertaken by the women. Modern historical 
knowledge of the strength of the Kushan empire, and its close proximity 
to Hyrcania, shows how powerful would have been the threat to which 
Vologeses reacted, and which resulted in the way being opened for 
Corbulo’s invasion of Armenia. 

The Roman force is thought to have advanced eastwards from the 
vicinity of present-day Erzurum. A suggested conference, which was 
to be held in the presence of both armies, proved abortive; but Tiri- 
dates was not able to interfere with Roman supplies being brought up 
from the Black Sea coast. The outlying Armenian castles were attacked 
and stormed, the most important of these being the stronghold of 
Volandum. No quarter was given to the survivors of the garrison, 
and the civilian inhabitants were deported and sold as slaves. Thence 
the large Roman force marched down the valley of the Araxes, its left 
flank resting on the foothills, and drove off the unsupported cavalry 
force of Tiridates. The capital city of Artaxata had to open its gates, 
but though the lives of the citizens were therefore spared, the walls 
were levelled and the entire city burnt to the ground. From Artaxata, 


1 See below, Ch. 5. 

2 For example the famous phrase payuwrarov €Ovos Baxrpravdy . . . in Ch. 47 of the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei, as emended by J. Kennedy, “A passage in the Periplus”, JRAS 
1913, p. 127; for a different interpretation, see J. A. B. Palmer, “‘Perip/us Maris Erythraet: 
remarks on Chapter 47”, Classical Quarterly xii (1949), 61-4. 

3 The Book of the Laws of Countries, ed. H. J. W. Drijvers (Assen, 1965), p. 47. 
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Corbulo marched back, apparently round the eastern shore of Lake 
Van, to deal with Tigranocerta. The citizens of Armenia’s southern 
capital reckoned discretion the better part of valour, and opened their 
gates to receive the Roman army, who spent the winter of A.D. 59 in 
the city. The success of Corbulo’s campaign had been greatly assisted 
by the fact that the Parthians were occupied in their Hyrcanian war. 
Hyrcanian ambassadors had reached Corbulo, apparently at Artaxata, 
to point out the services they were rendering the Roman cause. He 
had sent them on to Rome to conclude an alliance with the emperor; 
but when they returned, he did not allow them to travel eastwards 
across the Euphrates, for fear of their being intercepted by Parthian 
patrols; instead he sent them with an escort to the shores of the Red 
Sea, “‘to reach their home by avoiding Parthian territory”’.! Inter- 
pretations of this striking phrase have been various, but there is little 
doubt that the opinion of Rawlinson is the most satisfactory:? the 
envoys would have returned by sea via India, since only thus could 
they have avoided Parthian controls. That it was possible to reach 
Hyrcania by so huge a detour resulted from the expansion of the 
Kushan empire at this time. The Hyrcanians in question will either 
have been Kushan allies, or the term used by Tacitus in fact referred to 
a Kushan force that was operating on the soil of Hyrcania. 

After the removal of Corbulo to Tigranocerta, Tiridates returned to 
northern Armenia from Atropatene. In the spring, probably of A.p. 60, 
the Roman force marched out once more to drive him back. Intransigent 
districts were ravaged with fire and sword, and Nero resolved to place 
Tigranes, a Cappadocian prince, upon the throne. He was installed at 
Tigranocerta with a strong Roman escort: one thousand legionaries, 
three allied regiments and two squadrons of cavalry. Soon the new ruler 
had gained so much confidence that he began to raid the boundaries of 
Adiabene. Monobazus, sub-king of that region at the time, appealed to 
Vologeses, and once more the Parthian royal army, under the command 
of a certain Monaeses, swept into Armenia and besieged Tigranocerta. 
The city, however, was strongly held, and Corbulo had sent in two 
legions to strengthen the defenders. After several unsuccessful attempts 
at escalade, in which the contingents from Adiabene sustained heavy 
losses, the Parthian force began to lose heart. Corbulo now sent to the 


1 Tacitus, Annals xtv. 25: Dato praesidio ad litora maris rubri deduxit, unde vitatis 
Parthorum finibus patrias in sedes remeavere. 
2 Rawlinson, Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 271 n. 
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king an officer with a message of protest, threatening to invade Parthian 
territory if the siege was not raised. Even more decisive, at this moment, 
was the descent of a large swarm of locusts. By devouring all the 
pasture required by the Parthian cavalry, they put Monaeses in a 
danger from which he was only extricated when Vologeses, thirty 
(Roman) miles away at Nisibis, expressed a wish to send an embassy to 
the Roman emperor, and ordered his forces to withdraw. Though this 
may have been partly a diplomatic manoeuvre, it seems true that a 
genuine wish for settlement of the Armenian deadlock was gaining 
ground on both sides. To Corbulo came orders to withdraw his troops 
from Armenia to Syria; then, when the Parthian ambassadors returned 
unsuccessful, a new Roman general, Caesinius Paetus, arrived to take 
over the Armenian command. He was to place Armenia under direct 
Roman rule. As a general, however, he was in no way the equal of 
Corbulo, and it was not long before he found himself in difficulties. 
His troops were concentrated at Rhandeta, in the valley of the Murad 
Su’ eastwards of the present Elazig. His wife and son, with a detached 
cohort, were left for safety nearby at Arsamosata. His attempt to block 
the Taurus passes against Vologeses was a failure, and his advance 
guard having been scattered, the remainder of his men were besieged 
in their legionary camp. Soon the Romans were in difficult straits. 
An appeal for help was sent to Corbulo in Syria, but while he was still 
three marches away, Paetus came to terms with Vologeses, agreeing 
to evacuate Armenia and abandon his camp, on condition that he was 
allowed to retreat unhindered to Cappadocia. The Romans even under- 
took to construct a bridge across the River Arsanias (Murad Si) for 
the benefit of the advancing Parthians, before their departure. Their 
retreat by forced marches to the Euphrates, where they met the relieving 
army of Corbulo, is depicted as a humiliating rout. It had also been 
agreed that Vologeses should again be permitted to send emissaries 
to Nero, who arrived at the same time as evasive dispatches from 
Paetus. The ambassadors lauded the moderation of Vologeses, and 
proposed that Tiridates should come to Rome to receive from Nero’s 
hands the diadem of Armenia, a duty from which he was only deterred 
by his religious obligations as a Magian priest. The delegation were 
dismissed with gifts, but without a decision, and Nero determined to 
renew the war under Corbulo’s command. Four legions were concen- 


1 Bernard W. Henderson, ‘‘Controversies on Armenian topography: 1. Rhandeia and 
the River Arsanias”, Journal of Philology uvt (1903), 271-86. 
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trated at Melitene (Malatiya) with all their auxiliaries, and Corbulo 
pressed eastwards, reopening the route used by Lucullus. He drove 
out of their strongholds the Armenian barons or megistanae known as 
hostile to the Romans. The Parthians were none the less disinclined 
to push matters to extremes, and sent letters requesting negotiations. 
To these Corbulo replied in conciliatory terms, and eventually there 
was an impressive meeting of the two armies, hostages were exchanged, 
and Corbulo held a meeting with Tiridates. The latter stressed that 
he had suffered no defeat, yet that he was ready to go to Rome and 
receive the diadem of Armenia from the hands of Nero. Tiridates 
observed with interest the routines and ceremonies of the Roman 
army; and after a visit to his brothers Vologeses and Pacorus at 
Ecbatana, and after assurances that he would be received in Roman 
territory with the honours accorded to a consul, retaining his sword 
and being received in state by the provincial governors, he was ready 
to set out on the elaborate overland journey to Rome that his priestly 
scruples were said to demand.! He paid homage to Nero at Naples, 
and re-enacted the ceremony publicly at Rome. There he was declared 
king of Armenia, and invested with the diadem, before departing, this 
time partly by sea to Dyrrachium, to return to Artaxata. Thus after a 
ding-dong battle for control of the region, Armenia was finally settled 
as a juridical condominium, with an Arsacid ruler who received his 
investiture from the Roman emperor. None the less, in practical terms, 
the Parthian influence in the region was now overwhelming. Thus with 
Tiridates I the Arsacids were established in Armenia, and the Roman 
military demonstrations availed only to hasten the outcome that they 
were designed to avert. 

The claim by Latin writers that Tiridates possessed the status of a 
Magian priest draws attention also to religious developments in Parthia 
under Vologeses I. According to an interpretation of passages in the 
Vendidad and the Dénkart, Vologeses may have been the ruler respon- 
sible for an early collection of scriptural texts which later developed 
into the Avesta. The consensus of specialist opinion is, however, 
inclined to reject the view that a written, rather than an orally trans- 
mitted text of the Avesta existed in Arsacid times,® so that it is in the 
latter context that this tradition has to be seen. The name of Vologeses, 

1 Tacitus, Asmna/s xv. 31, which closes that author’s account of Parthian affairs in the 
Annals, Cf. xv. 24. 2 Debevoise, p. 196. 


3 M. Boyce, “‘Middle Persian literature”, HO rv, section 2, no. 1, p. 33; H. W. Bailey, 
Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth-century Books, 151. 
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a figure of major distinction amongst the Arsacid rulers, is also per- 
petuated by his part in the foundation of the city in Babylonia which 
was variously known as Vologesias, Vologesocerta or Valashabad. It 
has been shown by Maricq that all three names apply to the same city, 
situated on the Royal Canal some five kilometres south-west of 
Seleucia.1 The new foundation may have served two purposes for 
Arsacid policy at this time. On the one hand, it provided a replacement 
for the alien city of Seleucia, of which since its rebellion the Parthian 
kings had sought steadily to diminish the influence in the kingdom. 
Secondly, it may have provided a remedy for the silting of the original 
harbour at Seleucia, which by this date may well have become increas- 
ingly inconvenient, and ripe for replacement by the new entrepot at 
the entrance to an improved Royal Canal. In harmony with the trends 
here noted in the home policy of Vologeses I, of reducing the influence 
of the Hellenistic element, and increasing that of the Magians and their 
literature, we find also that on the Arsacid drachma coinage of the 
Iranian plateau, the Greek inscriptions were allowed to become 
virtually indecipherable, and new inscriptions in Parthian script, on 
the obverse of the coin, and at first abbreviated, were provided to 
indicate the identity of the ruler who issued them. 

It was part of the achievement of Vologeses that the stable peace 
between the two empires after A.D. 64 resulted in a dearth of informa- 
tion on Parthia from western sources. Apart from routine diplomatic 
exchanges, only an invasion of Parthian territory by the Alans of south 
Russia, themselves an Iranian people, in A.D. 72 or soon after, attracted 
the attention of the historians. ? 


TRAJAN’S PARTHIAN WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH 


Vologeses I remained upon the Parthian throne until a.p. 79, the year 
of his last known dated tetradrachm. Yet already in a.p. 78, a rival, 
Pacorus II, was issuing dated coins from the mint of Seleucia, and 
must have been contending with him for possession of the mint-city. 
In A.D. 80-1 another pretender, Artabanus IV, briefly issued coins 
at that mint, but by a.p. 83 Pacorus was again the only ruler attested. 
Such indications of internal conflict in the Arsacid kingdom suggest 
conditions which could once more have tempted the Roman emperors 

1 A. Maricq, “Vologésias, l’emporium de Ctésiphon”’, Classica et Orientalia (Paris, 1965), 
pp. 113-25. 


2 Debevoise, p. 200, citing Josephus, Be/lum Judaicum vii, 244-51, and Suetonius, 
Domitian 2. 2. 
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to launch a campaign against their traditional adversary. Vespasian 
(A.D. 70-9), as Roman commander in Judaea before his accession, had 
maintained amicable, or at least neutral, relations with Vologeses I. 
Domitian (A.D. 81-96) apparently dreamed of a great expedition in the 
East, but it was the soldier emperor Trajan (A.D. 98-117) who developed 
a practical plan, and put it into effect. In Parthia, the coinage of Pacorus 
came to an end in a.p. 96/7. A second Vologeses appears on the 
coinage in A.D. 105/6, and was soon contesting the throne with one 
Osroes, the brother or brother-in-law of Pacorus. As usual the im- 
mediate cause of friction with Rome arose from the situation in 
Armenia. Osroes deposed a certain Tiridates from the Armenian throne, 
and put in his place a certain Axidares, the son of Pacorus I]. The 
decision was taken without consultation with Rome, and may thus 
have provided the casus bellz. After the conclusion of the Dacian war, 
on 27 October 113, Trajan set sail for the east. An embassy from Osroes 
met the emperor at Athens, expressing their master’s desire for peace, 
and informing him that Axidares had now been deposed from the 
Armenian throne, and requesting his replacement by his brother 
Parthamasiris. However, Trajan rejected the request, and indeed the 
presents brought by the embassy. 

At this point a word must be said about the sources available for the 
expedition of Trajan. Unlike the previous Roman campaigns, it lacks 
a continuous and accurate narrative. A major historian, Arrian, 
accompanied the force, and described its operations in his Parthica, 
but the work did not survive intact. It is known from fragments in 
the Bzb/iotheca of Photius, citations in the dictionaries of Suidas and 
Stephanus Byzantinus, and from book Lxvu of Dio Cassius. The latter 
in turn is preserved in two Byzantine collections of excerpts, and in the 
epitome of Xiphilinus of which portions are transmitted by Zonaras. 
Because of this fragmentary transmission, it is not always easy to place 
isolated episodes, or fix the sequence of events.? Independent of the 
Arrian tradition is the account of Malalas, a version thought to possess 
authority of its own based on local records from Antioch, but of 
rather uneven reliability and quality. To these two narratives, neither 
wholly satisfactory, some fixed points are added by the evidence of 
Latin inscriptions; and Roman coins provide a few additional hints. 


1 Tacitus, Histories 11. 82; Iv. 51; Suetonius, Vespasian 6; Dio Cassius Lxv. 
2 A modern study of this episode is provided by F. A. Lepper, Trajan’s Parthian War, 
Oxford, 1948. The nature of the sources is explained on pp. 1-5, 9-25. 
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Trajan devoted the year A.D. 114 to a campaign in Armenia. He 
established his advanced base at Melitene (Malatiya), where letters were 
received from Parthamasiris. Later he pushed forward to Arsamosata, 
and eventually to Satala. At Elegia, not far to the west of Erzerum, an 
interview was granted to Parthamasiris. The latter, following the 
precedent of Tiridates, removed his diadem and placed it before 
Trajan, expecting to have it replaced on his head; but the emperor made 
no such move. After the Arsacid had complained of his treatment he 
was permitted to withdraw, but his Roman cavalry escort brought 
him to a halt, and apparently on Trajan’s order, killed him on the spot. 
The Roman army then proceeded with the detailed “pacification” of 
Armenia, even attacking the Mardi, who were said to live on the 
eastern side of Lake Van. Thus Armenia was once more made into a 
Roman province, and a procuratorial governor appointed. For his 
part in this campaign the emperor received the title “Optimus Princeps”’. 

In the following season (A.D. 115) Trajan turned south to deal with 
northern Mesopotamia. Here the plan was to reduce Nisibis — hitherto 
the stronghold of the Parthian frontier zone — and the border kingdom 
of Edessa. A new, and shortened, Roman border was to be established 
further to the south on the line of the Chaboras river and the Jabal 
Sinjar. A milestone of Trajan bearing the title Parthicus, granted as a 
consequence of this campaign, was reported from the village of Karshi 
on the route from Nisibis to Singara.1-The Parthian coinage issued at 
Seleucia during this period suggests by its alternations that a dynastic 
struggle was in progress between Osroes (Khusrau), currently in 
control of Babylonia, and Vologeses II in Iran. Such a division in the 
control of the Parthian kingdom was becoming increasingly usual as 
the 2nd century advanced, and contributed to the weakening of 
Parthian defence against external invaders. Moreover, it has been 
further suggested that Pacorus II was still alive and pursuing his claims 
at the same time, a view which the attribution to him of copper coins 
of Seleucia dated a.p. 114/5 seems to confirm. Throughout the cam- 
paign of Trajan in Upper Mesopotamia, there is no report of inter- 
vention by Osroes or his army, except for his brief demonstration 
against Manisares, a dissident Parthian vassal in Gordyene. Mebarsapes, 
ruler of Adiabene, between the Greater and Lesser Z4b rivers, was the 
main leader of what resistance could be offered. He was aided from 
time to time by other local chiefs, of whom the most celebrated was 
the phylarch Sporaces, whose fort at Halibiya on the Euphrates is 


1 R. Cagnat, “Inscription romaine du Sindjar au nom de Trajan” Syria vi1t (1927), 53—4. 
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mentioned by Shapir the Great in his Res Gestae.1 Trajan overcame all 
opposition and retired to spend the winter of a.p. 115/6 at Antioch, 
where he narrowly escaped injury in the severe earthquake which took 
place in December of that year. 

It is necessary at this point in the narrative to consider a question of 
terminology in the accounts of the following season’s campaign. The 
Iranian rulers applied to the province known in the west as Babylonia 
(of which the capital at this time was of course no longer Babylon but 
at the city-complex of Seleucia—Ctesiphon) the name of Asiristan.? 
The term had been transferred from the more northerly region of 
historical Assyria probably as long ago as the reign of the Achaemenian 
king Xerxes.* In conformity with the current Parthian usage, some 
western historians used the term “‘Assyria” as a calque on Asiristan, 
with reference to Babylonia.4 Northern Mesopotamia, lately conquered 
by Trajan, was known to the Iranians as Arabistan, and this was also 
sometimes rendered by western historians as Arabia—a term more 
familiar in the west as applying to other regions of Arab population. 
Moreover, the lands east of the Tigris, situated between the Greater 
and Lesser Zab rivers, were in this period correctly known to the 
western historians as Adiabene (Aramaic Hadayab; Parthian Norsi- 
rakan), but occasionally designated as Assyria in accordance with the 
obsolete terminology. Difficulties of interpretation arising from such 
ambiguities have to be watched in reading classical accounts of the 
expeditions of Trajan and of later Roman generals. 

Karly in a.p. 116 Trajan marched out of the greatly damaged city 
of Antioch, and, according to a widely current interpretation of the 
fragmentary sources, struck across eastwards to the Tigris and forced 
a crossing on to its eastern bank. This version may arise from the 
misunderstanding of the term “‘Assyria”, for it was none the less 
certain that the main Roman thrust in the campaign that followed 
was along the line of the Euphrates. The triumphal arch found by the 
excavators of Dura Europos suggests that the emperor in person had 
passed that way. It was the first occasion on which this caravan city 
had passed from Parthian into Roman hands. The references to Phalga 
and Naarda (Nehardé‘a) in the gazetteer of Stephanus Byzantinus are 
ascribed to the Parthica of Arrian, so these places must have figured as 
stages in the same march. Modern commentators have been concerned 

1 Honigmann and Maricq, Recherches sur les “Res gestae divi Saporis”’, p. 162. 


2 Ibid. p. 41. 8 Herodotus 111. 92. 
* Maricq, “La province d’ “Assyrie’ créée par Trajan”, Classica et Orientalia, p. 108. 
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to discuss whether the Roman pian was to advance along the Tigris, 
along the Euphrates, or by a two-pronged offensive along both routes 
at once. It is not clear, if the emperor himself first accompanied the 
army of the Tigris, how he made his way back to the Euphrates in 
time to accompany the main force. The objective was Cresiphon, which 
lies, of course, east of the Tigris, and could therefore conveniently 
have been approached by either route. There is no specific mention in 
the sources of the Royal Canal (Nehar Malka), but presumably that 
alignment was followed, since at a certain point it became possible 
for the boats to be hauled on carts from the “‘ Euphrates” to the Tigris. 
No reference is made at this stage to Seleucia, but the city was evidently 
defended by the Parthians, a fact which may account for the difficulty 
experienced by the Romans in taking their boats all the way by water 
down to the Tigris. 

Whatever the precise plan of campaign, Ctesiphon was captured by 
Trajan without resistance. The Parthian king Osroes had made good 
his escape, and the Romans were not only successful in capturing his 
golden throne, but his daughter too was found amongst the prisoners. 
It was after this unprecedented success that Trajan received confirma- 
tion of the grant to him by the Senate of the title Parthicus. The Roman 
army then set sail upon the Tigris with a fleet of fifty ships, and sailed 
down the river to the kingdom of Mesene (Maisan), also known as 
Characene. The ruler at this time was Attambelos V, who made his 
submission to Trajan and paid tribute. The Roman frontier had thus 
been boldly extended from the Euphrates up to the Tigris. For an 
incredible moment a Roman emperor stood on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and dreamed, like Alexander, of new worlds to conquer. 
As a traveller will, he watched the ships setting sail for India, and the 
late writer Jordanes even claims that a statue of the emperor was 
erected on the shore.’ The greatest of Roman emperors could hardly 
have been unaware that beyond the Iranian plateau the Kushan empire 
was rising to its zenith in Bactria and India, and that its ports could 
be reached by sea. Yet he must already have guessed that his own days 
were numbered, and the very speed of his conquests made them 
insecure. By the time he had reached Babylon on his return up the 
Euphrates, word arrived that the newly won territories were in general 
revolt and massacring his garrisons. A special effort had to be made to 
regain control long enough to effect the retreat of the Roman armies. 


1 Jordanes, Romana 268; cf. Debevoise, p. 234. 
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The general Lucius Quietus captured Nisibis and sacked Edessa. 
Erucius Clarus and Julius Alexander now for the first time took, and 
burnt, Seleucia-on-the-Tigris. The Parthian forces on the middle 
Euphrates were commanded by a brother of Osroes named Meherdotes. 
He fell from his horse and was killed, to be succeeded in the command 
by his son Sanatruces, who also achieved some successes. Osroes sent 
a large Parthian army to the aid of Sanatruces under the command of 
his son Parthamaspates, but discord arose between the two leaders. 
Parthamaspates was persuaded at a secret meeting with Trajan to 
attack his cousin, whom he defeated, captured and killed. After this 
diplomatic success, Trajan assembled the remaining Parthians at 
Ctesiphon, and invested Parthamaspates with the diadem. This is the 
event celebrated by the famous Roman coins with the inscription 
REX PARTHIS DATUS. 

In a.p. 117 Trajan at last retreated from Babylonia, following the 
third of the possible routes northwards, the central route of the Wadi 
Thartar, which passes the caravan city of Hatra. The fortified, circular 
city in the heart of the desert had been a pivot of Parthian military 
resistance. Its mixed populations, Iranian, Arab and Aramaean, were 
united in devotion to the Arsacid cause. Trajan laid siege to the forti- 
fications, but the barrenness of the surrounding country, the terrible 
heat and the maddening swarms of flies all added to the hardships of 
the Roman soldiers. Even when a breach had been made in the walls, 
several determined attacks failed, and the Roman army was forced to 
withdraw to their own frontier. By the autumn of a.p. 117 the Romans 
had not only withdrawn completely from Babylonia, they had even 
evacuated their troops once more from Dura-Europos. Meanwhile, the 
health of the emperor Trajan was failing. He had set out on his return 
to Italy, but died in August at Selinus in Cilicia. His successor, Hadrian, 
wisely decided to revert to the traditional frontier on the Euphrates. 

The successful defence of Hatra against the Romans inaugurated a 
period of great prosperity for that city. Excavations conducted over a 
number of years by the Iraq government have revealed a remarkable 
wealth of temples, sculptures and inscriptions within the walls.1 Some 
of the leading personages bear Iranian, Aramaic or even Arab names. 
That the Parthian influence is strong is made clear by the splendid 
Parthian costumes of many of the statues, consisting of the typical 
shirt (gamis) and trousers represented as made from richly ornamented 


1 Cf. D. Homés-Fredericq, Hatra et ses sculptures Parthes: Etude stylistique et iconographique 
(Istanbul, 1963). 
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materials. The dates of several of the finest sculptures are grouped 
between Seleucid 444/132 and Seleucid 449/137, and some make men- 
tion of a king named Sanatruk (Sinatruces), whom Debevoise sought 
to link, but inconclusively, with the Parthian general who led resistance 
to the Romans. However, the king of Hatra is more likely to have been 
a namesake than a descendant of Trajan’s Parthian opponent. 


THE LAST CENTURY OF ARSACID RULE 


The closing decades of the Parthian empire show a marked diminution 
in the volume of historical source-material, and consequent reduction 
of detailed information. The nearest approach to a continuous account 
is provided by references in the later books of Dio Cassius. There are 
also occasional brief statements in the Axgustan History. Naturally 
such evidence is largely confined to notices of the Roman campaigns, 
and of Parthian diplomatic exchanges with Rome. The continuing 
evidence of the Arsacid coinage, and especially its dated issues from the 
mint of Seleucia, provides a chronological thread, though one by no 
means free of interruption. The research and discoveries of recent 
years have added one or two pieces of valuable information, shortly 
to be examined, but they have also cast grave doubt on an authority 
of some extent which had previously been accorded general credence. 
This is the so-called Chronicle of Arbela, attributed to a certain MS8iha 
Zkha,! which until the last few years was utilized as reliable by leading 
historians. The hesitations felt as to its worth by Syriac scholars have 
lately gained emphasis as a result of two critical studies.2 Their con- 
clusion seems to be that the work in question is a fabrication, compiled 
indeed by a scholar well informed on the classical and Syriac authors, 
but that the text is wholly devoid of independent ancient authority. 
To these criticisms a further point might be added: that where the 
Chronicle offers information additional to that of the ancient sources, 
none of these details has found confirmation in the more recently 
discovered Res Gestae Divi Saporis. Thus it is probably right to delete 
information derived from this Chronicle from the repertoire of present- 
day historians of Parthia. 

The Parthians did not long endure the turncoat Parthamaspates. 

* Sachau, “Die Chronik von Arbela”, APAW 1915, no. 6. 

2 Jj. Assfalg, “‘Zur textiiberlieferung der Chronik von Arbela”’, Oriens Christianus v 


(1966), 19-36; J.-M. Fiey, ““Auteur et date de la Chronique d’Arbéles”, L’ Orient Syrien 
XII (1967), 265-302. 
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He escaped to Roman territory, and was there entrusted with the 
government of Osroene, the province of Edessa. Once again, the 
evidence of coins suggests that the Parthian kingdom was divided. 
Vologeses III was contending against Osroes, and though Hadrian 
eventually returned to the latter his daughter, in the same year, 128/9, 
the coinage of Osroes ceased. The next contender with whom Vologeses 
was faced was Mithradates IV in Iran. The name of the latter is known 
from the long Parthian legend on the reverse of his coinage. In May 
A.D. 148 Vologeses III was succeeded by Vologeses IV, whose long 
reign continued until March a.p. 192. Throughout the reign of An- 
toninus Pius at Rome, peace prevailed on the Euphrates frontier. Only 
with the accession of Marcus Aurelius in A.D. 161 did the threat of 
hostilities return. According to the western sources, Vologeses launched 
the first offensive soon after the new ruler’s accession. A Roman army 
was destroyed at Elegia in Armenia under Severianus, and Parthian 
forces poured across the Euphrates into Syria, after retaking Edessa. 
The Romans reacted by concentrating eight legions in Syria under 
Lucius Verus, the colleague of the emperor. Two expeditionary forces 
were mustered; the first, under Statius Priscus, swept into Armenia in 
A.D. 163 and apparently placed one Sohaemus on the throne. In the 
following year, the second force, under Avidius Cassius, invaded Mes- 
opotamia, Dura-Europos was recaptured, and henceforth remained 
in Roman hands. An armistice followed, and the Romans marched on 
to Seleucia, where they were received peacefully. Before long, however, 
a dispute arose, and in December a.p. 165 the legions stormed and 
burnt the city. Ctesiphon was also captured, and the palace of Vologeses 
destroyed. 

The inactivity of the Parthians appears to have been partly due to a 
terrible epidemic of smallpox. The disease, at this time apparently 
unknown in the west, had been raging for more than a decade in the 
Kushan territories of India. As a result of the great stimulus that the 
peace and prosperity of the Antonines had given to world trade, 
the scourge had spread along the trade routes to southern Arabia, to 
China, and of course also to Babylonia. During the sack of Seleucia, 
one of the Roman soldiers contracted the infection. Soon the epidemic 
was raging amongst the susceptible western soldiery, and the whole 
invading army was forced to retreat in confusion. The survivors 
carried the virus with them into the Roman empire, and so began the 


1 Bivar, “ Hariti and the chronology of the Kusainas”, BSO.AS xxx (1970), 20. 
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“Great Pestilence” that was studied by the physician Galen of 
Pergamum. Over a quarter of the urban population in some parts of 
the Roman empire perished, and there is much justification for the 
historians who believe that this disaster was the greatest single cause 
of the decline of Roman civilization. Later Roman campaigns against 
Edessa and Nisibis were accompanied by the added terror of the 
epidemic. However, as a consequence of the expeditions of A.D. 165 
and 166, the Roman frontier was fixed on the line of the Jabal Sinjar, 
of the Chaboras (Khabur), and of Dura-Europos. 

In September A.D. 191 Vologeses IV was replaced by a rival, currently 
numbered Vologeses V. In the Roman empire a contest for the throne 
was won by Septimius Severus, who followed his success with a 
campaign in northern Mesopotamia. Though diverted in a.p. 196 
by the rebellion in Gaul of Clodius Albinus, he returned in a.p. 197, 
and performed the now traditional march down the Euphrates to 
Seleucia and Babylon. Ctesiphon, which was defended, was once more 
captured and sacked. In December a.p. 198 he assumed the title 
Parthicus Maximus; then he retreated, like Trajan, by way of Hatra, 
which was once more beseiged without avail. 

In A.D. 207/8 Vologeses V was succeeded by his son, Vologeses VI. 
It should be noted that the numbering of rulers with this name is 
increased by one since Le Rider’s discovery of a new Vologeses II. 
Direct sources are lacking for the history of Parthia during the im- 
mediately following years. With the accession of Caracalla as Roman 
emperor in A.D. 211, plans for a further Roman invasion of Parthia 
were put in hand. The rulers of Osroene and of Armenia were arrested, 
and their kingdoms once more annexed as Roman provinces. Not 
long afterwards a further division took place of the Parthian kingdom. 
The brother of Vologeses VI established himself as an independent 
ruler, and he is thus designated Artabanus V.’ Islamic sources know 
him as Ardavan. He appears to have been a stronger character than 
Vologeses VI, and from his seat in Media gained control both of 
Mesopotamia and in due course of Susa. However, the tetradrachm 
once ascribed to him by Longpérier is now shown to have been a 
specimen of Vologeses VI,2 and no evidence remains that Artabanus V 
ever gained control of Seleucia. For the accession date of Artabanus 


1 Certain recent writers, including Sellwood (below, p. 280), have eliminated the first 
Artabanus, so that the last Arsacid ruler becomes Artabanus IV. For the present context, 
however, it seems clearer to retain the traditional numbering of the last ruler as Artabanus V. 

2 B. Simonetta, “A note on Vologeses V, Artabanus V and Artavasdes”, NC 1956, 
p. 80. 
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precise evidence exists, because of this ruler’s historical connection 
with the religious leader Mani, who was born on the eighth day of his 
fifth regnal year. A quotation given by the great Muslim scientist and 
astronomer al-Birani,! runs as follows: ‘‘ Mani states in the Shaparakdan 
that he was born in the year 527 of the astronomers of Babylon, when 
four years had elapsed of the reign of Ardavan.” 

The date given here is to be converted according to the Babylonian 
form of the Seleucid era, so that the birth of Mani must have occurred 
in A.D. 216 (§27—311 = 216). The first year of Ardavan was accord- 
ingly the Seleucid year 523, and its Julian equivalent a.p. 212/3 
(523 —311 = 212). A limestone stele discovered at Susa bears a Par- 
thian inscription attesting the rule there of Artabanus V only three 
years later, in the Arsacid year 462, equivalent to A.D. 215 (462 — 247 = 
215).2 The stone commemorates a certain Khwasak, satrap of Susa, 
and that the king in question is indeed Artabanus V is made certain 
by the fact that he is depicted wearing a forked beard, which appears 
also on some of the drachmae issued by this king.8 

Caracalla, who claimed to have inspired the rivalry between Vologeses 
VI and Artabanus V, now began to concentrate Roman forces in 
Syria. He demanded the return of a runaway philosopher, Antiochus, 
and of Tiridates, perhaps an Armenian prince, on threat of war. 
Artabanus, however, avoided a crisis by returning the refugees. In 
A.D. 216 Caracalla, then resident at Antioch, sent a request to marry 
the daughter of Artabanus V. He may have planned to secure a claim 
to the Parthian succession, and to find a pretext for invasion if his suit 
were refused. Again Artabanus eventually agreed, and the emperor 
made a state visit to the Parthian court. Finally, according to the rather 
unreliable historical tradition, the Romans during the celebrations 
attacked the unsuspecting Parthians, and slaughtered many, though 
Artabanus made good his escape. Then the Roman army ravaged a 
large part of Media, captured the city of Arbela, and, so it is said, broke 
open the Parthian royal tombs and scattered the bones. While Artabanus 
retreated into the mountains to gather fresh forces, Caracalla was 
murdered on the road from Edessa to Carrhae. When Macrinus 
succeeded in A.D. 217 the Parthians invaded Mesopotamia, and defeated 
the Romans near Nisibis. 


In the end, it was not to the Romans, for all their onslaughts, but 
1 Honigmann and Maricq, Recherches sur les ‘Res gestae divi Saporis’, p. 31; Birani, al- 
Athar al-bagiya, ed. E. Sachau (Leipzig, 1876-8), p. 208. 


2 Henning, “The monuments and inscriptions of Tang-i Sarvak”, Asia Major 1 
(1952), 176. 3 Cf. p. 96, below. 
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to the new Iranian dynasty of the Sasanians that the Arsacid empire 
was to succumb. Ardashir I, the dynamic heir to the kingdom of Persis, 
had subdued the neighbouring principalities, and aspired to overthrow 
his Arsacid overlord. According to the brief account of Dio Cassius, 
Artaxerxes (Ardashir) fought altogether three battles against the 
Parthian, in all of which he was victorious. Neither the place nor the 
date of the final encounter, the celebrated battle of Hormizdagan, are 
yet precisely established, but the recent suggestion of Professor 
Widengren, that the battle took place north-west of Isfahan, on the 
route to Hamadan,! brings an interesting new point into the discussion. 
On this hypothesis, the encounter will have been close to the site of 
the Hellenistic battle between Eumenes and Antigonus in 317 B.c. 
Tabari relates that in the final cavalry charge, Ardashir slew Ardavan, 
his son Shapir slew the Parthian vizier, and the Persian page another 
Parthian opponent; and most authorities agree that the rock-sculptures 
of the Tang-Ab gorge near Firaizabad in Fars depict this scene. Mean- 
while at the mint of Seleucia Vologeses VI continued to issue his dated 
tetradrachm coinage until A.D. 222/3, thus reigning simultaneously 
with Artabanus.? There exist, however, at least two specimens of a 
tetradrachm issue apparently in all respects identical with those of 
Vologeses, but bearing the Seleucid date 539/A.D. 228/9. This date is 
usually placed after the final trtumph of Ardashir, and it is difficult at 
first sight to explain how a coinage of Vologeses VI could have been 
issued at Seleucia at such a late date. Earlier writers, following a 
suggestion of Longpérier, believed that the efigy on this coin showed 
a royal portrait with a forked beard, and must thus depict Artavasdes 
(Ardavazd), a son of Artabanus V. In his recent article, Simonetta has 
shown that the suggestion of a forked beard on the tetradrachm is no 
more than an illusion. In any event, coins with this feature are to be 
ascribed rather to Artabanus V than to Artavasdes.® 

The only possible explanation of the latest Parthian tetradrachm 
seems thus to be that some sort of short-lived counter-revolution in 
favour of the Arsacids, and against the Sasanian conquerors, took place 
at Seleucia in A.D. 228/9. Whether Vologeses VI was still actually alive, 
or whether his coin-type was used posthumously, is at present uncer- 
tain. It is perhaps more than a coincidence that this remarkable episode 


1 Ta Persia nel Medioevo, pp. 739 ft. 
@ Simonetta, ““Vologeses V, Artabanus V and Artavasdes”’, p. 81. 
3 (Cf. Sellwood, p. 298, below.] 
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in Parthian history took place in exactly the same year as that of another 
decisive event in the career of the prophet Mani. For according to 
al-Birtini, Mani received his first religious revelation, in his thirteenth 
year, and in the year 539 “of the astronomers of Babylon”, which 1s 
the same as 539 of the Seleucid era. Mani claimed to be a descendant 
of a Parthian princely family; and his syncretic religious doctrine, 
containing elements of Mandaean belief, Iranian cosmogony, and even 
echoes of Christianity, may be regarded as a typical reflection of the 
mixed religious doctrines of the late Arsacid period, which the Zoro- 
astrian orthodoxy of the Sasanians was soon to sweep away. The new 
creed can in some senses be visualized as a monument to the memory 
of the vanished dynasty, and it appears that several of the Sasanian 
kings regarded Mani as a source of danger to their line. It may thus be 
admissible to speculate that a connection existed between the abortive 
Arsacid restoration at Seleucia in A.D. 228/9 and the revelation which 
descended upon the youthful Mani at that time. The young prophet 
may well have been impressed at this desperate attempt to restore the 
ancient dynasty, and have then resolved to found a worldwide move- 
ment which would reassert Arsacid values in the spiritual sphere. Many 
years were to pass before the new creed was expounded in developed 
form, but Manichaeism can be seen as one of the last manifestations of 
Arsacid thought, its tinge of profound pessimism related to that 
dynasty’s loss of power. At the same time, the Manichaean scriptures 
have preserved to modern times, amongst their rich and varied lin- 
guistic heritage, evidence for the vocabulary and pronunciation of the 
Parthian language. These features are masked in the official Arsacid 
script by its complex ideographic writing system. In Babylonia, there- 
fore, Manichaeism appears as the last heir of the Parthian tradition, 
though Armenia too preserved its legacy of Arsacid influence. 
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B.C. New chronology B.c. Old chronology B.C. 
247 ARSACID eta begins ¢.250 Arsacess (Arsaka; SELEUCIDS 
ANDRAGORAS autonomous as satrap Parth. ’rsR) 
246 ARSACES I leads revolt in N. Parthia ¢. 248 ‘Trrrpates I (Tiridata) 246 Death of Antiochus II 
238 ARSACES I in control of Parthia. 228 SELEUCUS II invades Parthia 
217 of 214 ArRsACcEs II 211 ARTABANUs I (Artapaina; 223 ANtiocuus III 
| Parth. ’rtbnw) 209 Eastern campaign of ANTIOCHUS | 
¢. 191 PHRIAPITES, Prrapatius (Parth. prypzk) 15 SELEuCuS IV 
¢. 176 PHrRAATES I (Frahata; Parth. prdt) | | Ag eed chronology | 175 ANTIocHus IV EprePHANES 
¢. 171 MITHRADATES I (Mithradata: Parth. mérdt) 165 ANTiocHus IV EprpHANEs in Ira 
148/7 Mithradates takes Ecbatana (Hamadan) 164 ANtTIocuHus IV dies at Isfahan 
¢. 139/8 PHRAATES I] 138/7 PuHraates IT TIMARCHUuS at Hamadan 
¢. 127 ARTABANUS [| ¢.128 ARTABANUS IT 162 Demetrius [ 
6. 124/3 MirHrapDATEs IT ¢.123 MirHrapatss II 150 ALEXANDER BALAS 
¢. 90 GorarzEs I (Godarz; Parth. gwirz) ¢.91 GOTARZEsS | 145 Demetrius Il 
Oropes I 80 OrRopvEs | 141 Demetrius II captured by the 
78 of 77 SINATRUCES 76/7 # SINATRUCES Parthians in Media 
71 OL 70 PHraatEs IIT 58/7 Mrrurapates Il 139 ANTIocHus VII SIDETEs 
58/7 Oropes II (Uriid/Viroy: Parth. wrwd; ¢.§57 Oropss II 129 ANTIocHus VII invades Media 
Pahl. wyrwd, wylwd-) and is killed in battle 
before 53. Mrrurapates III (struck coins at Seleucia) 
6. 39 Pacorus I 38 Death of Pacorus I END OF SELEUCID RULE IN 
Death of Pacorus I IRAN AND BABYLONIA 
Death of Oropzs II 
¢. 40 PHRAATES IV PHRAATES IV 
32-30 Invasion by TrRIDATES 30-25 TrripaTEs II 
27/6 ‘TIRIDATES strikes coins at Seleucia 
3/2 PHRAATACES (PHRAATES V) 
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A.D. New chronology A.D. Old chronology 


Commencement of Christian era 


5/6 Oropes II] 4 Oropss III 
issues tetradrachms at Seleucia. 

8/9 VONONEs I 7/8 VONONES | 

10/11 ARTABANUs II (Ardavan; Parth. ’ribnw; 12 ARTABANUS III 
Pahl. ’rtw’x) 

36 TrripDaTEs II (no coins) (Tirdad; 36 TrripAtEs ITT 
Parth. tyrydt) 

37 CINNAMUS (no coins) 27 CINNAMUS 

39-45 VARDANES (Parth. wrdu; Pahl. wrd’n) 38 GoraRrzZEs II 

43/4-50/1 Gorarzes II 39-47/8 VARDANES 

50/1-76/7 Vo.ocesses I ¢. 51 Vononss II 

ot 79 (Parth. w/gsy) 51/2-79/80 VoxLoceEsEs I 


55 VARDANES I] 
77/8-78/9 Vo ocesss II 


77/8-86/7  Pacorus II 78—115/6 Pacorus II 
79/80-80/1 ArRTaBANus III 80-1 ARTABANUuS IV 
92/3-95/6 Pacorus II 

104/5-107/8 VoxoceEsss III 105/6-147. VovoceEsss II 
108/9~-127/8 Osroxs (Khusrau) 109/10—-128/9 OSROES 


~¢. 110 Pacorus II 
111/12-46/7 Votoceses III 


117 PARTHAMASPATES (no coins) 117 PARTHAMASPATES 
¢.130-147. MrrHrapates IV 128/9-1472 Mrrxarapates [V 
(not at Seleucia-on-the-Tigris) 
147/8-190/1 Vo LoGeEses IV 148-192 Vo.ocEskEs III 
190/1-207/7 VOLOGESES V 191-207/8 | VOLOGEsEs IV 
207/8—221/2 VoLoGEsEs VI 207/8-222/3 VOLOGESES V 
¢. 213-¢. 224 ARTABANUS IV ¢. 213-¢. 224 ARTABANUS V 


(not at Seleucia-on-the-Tigris) 
¢, 227-228/9 ARTAVASDES 
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The abbreviations used in the bibliographies and footnotes are listed below. 


AA 
AAWG 


AAntASH 


Archdaologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch des deutschen 
archdologischen Instituts) (Berlin) 

Albhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen (Phil. 
Hist. Klasse) (G6ttingen) 

Acta antiqua academiae scientiarum Hungaricae (Budapest) 


AArch ASH Acta archacologica academiae scientiarum Hungaricae (Budapest) 


AB 
Acta Iranica 


Aevum 


AGWG 


Anatolia 
ANS 
ANSMN 
ANSNNM 
ANSNS 
Antiquity 
AO 
AOAW 


AOH 
APAW 


Apollo 
ArOr 


Artibus 
Asiae 


Analecta Bollandiana (Brussels) 

Acta Iranica (encyclopédie permanente des études iraniennes) 
(Tehran-—Liége—Leiden) 

Aevum (Rassegna di Scienze Storiche Linguistiche e Filologiche) 
(Milan) 

Abhandlungen der (kéniglichen) Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften xu 
Gottingen (Berlin) 

Ars Islamica = Ars Orientalis (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

Annali: Istituto Orientale di Napoli (s.\. sezione linguistica; n.s. 
new series) (Naples) 

American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature (Chicago) 
Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes (Leipzig) 
Archdologisihe Mitteilungen aus Tran (old series 9 vols 1929-38; 
new series 1968- ) (Berlin) 

Anatolia (revue annuelle d’archéo'ogie) (Ankara) 

American Numismatic Society 

American Numismatic Society Museum Notes (New York) 
American Numismatic Society Numismatic Notes and Mono- 
graphs (New York) 

American Numismatic Society Numismatic Studies (New 
York) 

Antiquity (a periodical review of archaeology edited by Glyn 
Daniel) (Cambridge) 

Acta Orientalia (ediderunt Societates Orientales Batava Danica 
Norvegica Svedica) (Copenhagen) 

Anvzeiger der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Phil. 
Hist. Klasse) (Vienna) 

Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae (Budapest) 
Abhandlungen der Preussischen (Deutschen) spaaaie der Wissen- 
schaften (Phil. Hist. Klasse) (Berlin) 

Apollo (The magazine of the arts) (London) 

Archiv Orientalnéd (Quarterly Journal of African, Asian and 
Latin American Studies) (Prague) 

Artibus Asiae (Institute of Fine Arts, New York University) 
(Dresden, Ascona) 
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Asia Major 


ASIR 
BASOR 
BCH 
BCMA 


BEFEO 
Berytus 


BMO 
BSO(A)S 


Byzantion 
CAH 


Caucasica 


GCS 
Georgica 


GJ 
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Asia Major (a journal devoted to the study of the languages, 
arts and civilizations of the Far East and Central Asia) old 
series, 11 vols (Leipzig, 1923-35); (a British journal of Far 
Fastern studies) new series, 19 vols (London, 1949-75) 
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Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research (Baltimore, 
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Archaeology and the American University of Beirut) (Copen- 
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British Museum Quarterly (London) 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and African) Studies (University .of 
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Byzantion (Revue Internationale des Etudes Byzantines) 
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The Cambridge Ancient History, 12 vols; 1st edition 1924-39 
(Cambridge) (Revised edition 1970-) 

Caucasica (Zeitschrift fiir die Erforschung der Sprachen und 
Kulturen des Kaukasus und Armeniens) 10 fascs (Leipzig, 
1924-34) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (Oxford) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum (London) 

Comptes rendus de l? Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres (Paris) 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (Paris, Louvain) 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum (Vienna) 
Denkschriften der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
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East and West (Quarterly published by the Instituto Italiano per 
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Epigraphia Indica (Calcutta) 

Eos (Commentarii Societatis Philologae Polonorum) (Bratis- 
lava-Warsaw) 

Etudes préliminaries aux religions orientales dans |’Empire 
romain (Leiden) 

Eranos (Acta Philologica Suecana) (Uppsala) 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. James Hastings, 13 vols 
(Edinburgh, 1908-21) 

Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte (Leipzig, Berlin) 

Georgica (a journal of Georgian and Caucasian studies) nos. 1-5 
(London, 1935-7) 

The Geographical Journal (London) 
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Gnomon 
Hellenica 


Historia 


KSIIMK 
KZ 


LCL 
MDAFA 


Mesopotamia 


MMAB 
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Gnomon (Kritische Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte klassische 
Altertumswissenschaft) (Munich) 
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grecques) (Paris) 

Historia (Journal of Ancient History) (Wiesbaden) 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies (Cambridge, Mass.) 

Handbuch der Orientalistik, ed. B. Spuler (Leiden-Cologne) 
Harvard Oriental Series (Cambridge, Mass.) 

Tranica Antiqua (Leiden) 
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(Salzburg) 
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Kuml (Aatbog for Jysk Arkaeologisk Selskab) (Aarhus) 
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Instituta istorii naterialnoi kultury AN SSR (Moscow) 
Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung, begrindet von Adalbert 
Kuhn (Gottingen) 

Loeb Classical Library 

Mémoires de la délégation archéologique frangaise en 
Afghanistan (Paris) 

Mesopotamia (Rivista di Archeologia, Faculta di Littere e 
filosofia) (University of Turin) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin (old series 1905-42; new 
series 1942~ ) (New York) 
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MMP 


Le Muséon 


Museum 


NC 
NGWG 


Numismatica 


OLZ 
Oriens 


Orientalia 
Pauly 


PBA 
Philologus 


PO 
RAA 
RAC 


REA 
Religion 


RGG 


RSO 


Saeculum 


SBE 
SCBO 
Semitica 


SHAW 


SPA 
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Le Muséon (Revue d’Etudes Orientales) (Louvain-Paris) 
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Numismatic Chronicle (London) 

Nachrichten von der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
xu Gottingen (Gottingen) 

Numismatica (Rome) 

Orientalische Literaturzeitung (Berlin—Leipzig) 

Oriens (journal of the International Society for Oriental 
Research) (Leiden) 
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~ Pauly, A. Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft 
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Proceedings of the British Academy (London) 
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Patrologia Orientalis (ed. R. Gaffin and F. Nau) (Paris) 

Revue des arts asiatiques (Paris) 

Reallexicon fur Antike und Christentum (ed. T. Klauser) (Stutt- 
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Revue des études arméniennes, nouvelle séric (Paris) 
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Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2nd ed., 6 vols(Tubingen, 
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Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions (Paris) 

Rwista Italiana di Numismatica e Sciengi Affini (Milan) 

Revue Numismatique (Patis) 
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Studies 1938-1960 (Text pp. 2879-3205) (Oxford—London, 
1967); vol. xv Bibliography of Pre-Islamic Persian Art to 1938 
(cols 1-340), Reprint of Index to Text Wolumes I-III (i-vi) 
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SPAW 
StIr 
Sumer 


SWAW 


Syria 
TITAKE 


TM 


T’oung Pao 
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(pp. 1-63) (Ashiya, Japan, 1977); vol. xvi Brb/iography of Islamic 
Persian Art to 1938 (cols 341-854) (Ashiya, 1977); vol xviI 
New Studies 1960-1973. In Memoriam Arthur Upham Pope, Part I 
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schaften (Phil. Hist. Klasse) (Berlin) 
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Christensen, A. L’Iran sous les Sassanides, 2nd ed. Copenhagen-Paris, 1944 
(Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliothéque d’Etudes 48). 
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Parthian economic documents from Nisd, ed. by D. N. MacKenzie, Plates 1 
(London, 1976), Plates 11(London, 1977), Texts 1, pp. 1-80 (Cllr, Part 11, 


Vol, 1). 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
IRAN UNDER THE SASANIANS 


THE RISE OF THE SASANIANS 


The rise of the Sasanian dynasty can be understood as the successful 
struggle of a minor ruler of Persis (today Fars province) not only 
against his Parthian overlord, but also against a multitude of neigh- 
bouring rulers. Unfortunately, our knowledge of the pre-Sasanian 
history of Persis is almost a total blank save for what is known from 
coins struck by local dynasts. At least one local kingdom had existed 
in the heart of Persis since the breakup of Seleucid power in Iran, if 
not earlier, from shortly after the death of Alexander the Great.1 The 
ruins of Persepolis and Pasargadae alone would have been a standing 
reminder of the past glory of the area, even if knowledge of a great 
empire for the most part had been forgotten.* The names (such as 
Darius and Artaxerxes) on the coins of the local rulers who held sway 
here before the rise of the Sasanians testify to a certain continuity of 
Achaemenian traditions, if not to an actual descent in a side line from 
the royal Achaemenian family itself. The history of the immediate 
predecessors of Ardashir is thus virtually unknown and the few items 
of information about them are conflicting. 

Most scholars have assumed, following the Arabic history by 
Tabari, that Sasan was the grandfather and Papak the father of Ardashir, 
founder of the Sasanian dynasty. The trilingual inscription (Greek, 
Parthian and Middle Persian) of Shapir I, on the Ka‘ba-yi Zardusht 
at Naqsh-i Rustam, however, does not say that Sasan was the father of 
Papak.3 In an ascending order of importance, Sasan is merely desig- 
nated as a lord, while Papak is a king. Ardashir, his son, is called 


1 See pp. 290ff. 

? E. Yarshater argues for thc total loss of the memory of the Achaemenians as such in the 
course of the Parthian period; see ‘“‘ Were the Sasanians heirs to the Achaemenids?” in 
La Persia nel Medioevo (Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome, 1971), pp. 517-31. 

° There is still no complete and adequate edition and translation of the three texts (the 
Middle Persian original, and the Parthian and Greek versions). A. Maricq, “Res gestae 
divi Saporis”, Syria, xxxv (1958), 295-360, edited and translated the Greek text with 
excellent notes on the other versions and on the inscription as a whole. 
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king of kings of Iran, while Shapir, son of Ardashir, is called king of 
kings of Iran and non-Iran. There is another version of the lineage of 
Ardashir found in a story in the Middle Persian book, the Kar-ndmag or 
“Book of Deeds of Ardashir son of Papak’’. The same version is also 
given by Firdausi in his epic the Shah-ndma and appears to be the basis 
of a scurrilous Greek adaptation of the tale recorded by Agathias, a 
sixth-century Byzantine author. This story tells how Sasan was married 
to the daughter of a local prince Papak after the latter learned that 
Sasan had royal Achaemenian blood in him. From this union Ardashir 
was born. Then S4san vanishes from the story and Papak is considered 
the father of Ardashir. This corresponds to the inscription and other 
later Arabic and New Persian sources. The problem is, who was 
Sasan P 

One should note that Shapiir’s inscription does not give us the answer 
and for lack of another course, one may choose between the version of 
the epic, and the statement of Tabari that Sasan was the father of Papak. 
Tabari’s account, however, is suspect, since he reports a lengthy 
genealogy of Ardashir tracing it back to mythical, heroic kings of ancient 
Iran. It is more likely that Sdsian was a remote ancestor of Ardashir 
whose name was given to the dynasty as Achaemenes was for the 
Achaemenids. Most plausible, however, is the epic version which may 
have the following interpretation: Sasian was the natural father of 
Ardashir, but he died shortly after the birth of his son whereupon, 
according to current Zoroastrian practice, Papak adopted Ardashir as 
his own son; or the adoption may have occurred after a certain Shapir, 
Papak’s son, was killed. 

In any case, King Papak probably united much of Fars under his 
sway during the hectic time of the Parthian sovereign Vologeses IV! 
(192-207) when Septimius Severus invaded Mesopotamia and wrought 
havoc there. About the year 205 (or possibly 208 according to another 
reckoning), if we may accept this date from an inscription of Shapiir 
on a pillar from his capital at Bishaptir, which gives the date 58 with 
no indication of any era, something happened which started a Sasanian 
chronology.” Because we have no sources, one can only guess at the 
event in Fars which led to this dating. Perhaps Papak overthrew a 
tuler of Stakhr at that time, or he may have decided to proclaim his 


1 Vologeses V according to a different way of reckoning; see pp. 94, 297. 
2 See R. Ghirshman, “Inscription du monument de Chapour 1° 4 Chapour”, R.AA x 
(1936), 123-9. 
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independence of the Parthians at that date. Since the same inscription 
also mentions two other ways of dating, the fortieth year of the fire of 
Ardashir and the twenty-fourth year of the fire of Shapir, the con- 
jecture that the year 58 had something to do with Papak, rather than 
with Ardashir’s rise to the governorship of a city, or the like, is 
eminently plausible.1 This political interpretation is also more likely 
than any other, such as a religious act connected with the shrine 
dedicated to Anahita at Stakhr, with which the early Sasanians seem to 
have been closely connected.? The custom of establishing a fire temple, 
at least kindling a new fire at the accession of a new ruler, may have 
existed in Parthian times. The fire of the Sasanian monarch was 
extinguished at the end of his reign, a symbolic as well as religious act. 
In any event, a Sasanian system of dating from the year of Papak did 
not spread; rather the old method of dating by the regnal years of a 
king, or the Seleucid calendar, beginning with the year 312 B.c., 
became usual. 

The events preceding Ardashir’s victory over Ardavan, the last of 
the Parthians, in ¢. 224, may be reconstructed from brief notices in 
later Islamic sources. There is a possibility that the Parthian king 
Vologeses IV defeated Papak, after the latter’s revolt, and forced him 
to return to Parthian allegiance, at least for a time.? It is unlikely that 
Papak extended his rule much beyond central Fars, and most con- 
quests even there may have been the work of Ardashir. The date of 
Papak’s death is unknown, but before that he was succeeded by his 
eldest son Shapir, who probably was killed accidentally after a very 
short rule. Ardashir, whose relationship to Papak we have already 
mentioned, became king, probably about 216, and began to expand his 
realm into Kirman in the east and Elymais to the west. 

The overthrow of the Parthians seems to have been the result of a 
coalition headed by Ardashir, since the Syriac Chronicle of Arbela says 
that the rulers of Adiabene and Kirkuk joined Ardashir in a crusade 
against the Parthians which was successful.4 The date of the battle of 
Hormizdagan, in which Ardavan was killed, cannot be determined 
satisfactorily because of the uncertainty of the entire chronology of the 
early Sasanians. 


There are now at least two schemes of chronology for the early 
1 See p. 783 for further detail. 
2 See Frye, The Heritage of Persia (London, 1962), p. 206, for references. 


8 FE, Sachau, ‘Die Chronik von Arbela’”, APAW, 1915, p. 56. [On the Chronicle of 
Arbela cf. pp. 92 and 925-6, 1276 in this vol.] * Ibid., p. Go. 
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Sasanians, both of which are plausible. It is impossible to discuss 
here the vast literature relating to such questions as the difference 
between accession to the throne and coronation, the Babylonian 
practice of counting the accession year from new year’s day, the death 
of Mani, and the like. Fortunately, the two positions have been well 
summarized by their two major proponents, S. H. Taqizadeh and 


W. B. Henning.' In short, they are the following. 


Event Taqizadeh Henning 
Ardashir’s first regnal year began 26 Sept. 226 =.27 Sept. 223 
Accession to the throne 6 April 227 28 April 224 
Shapir’s first year began 22 Sept. 241 23 Sept. 239 
Shapiir’s crowning 9 April 243 12 April 240 
His death April 273 May 270 
Death of Mani 26 Feb. 277 2 March 274 
Death of Bahram I July 277 Sept. 274 


A difference of three years exists throughout. The discovery of a Greek 
codex on the life of Mani seems to resolve this discrepancy, but prob- 
lems still remain. The relevant passage in the codex reads as follows: 


When I became twenty-four years old, in the year in which the Persian king 
Dari-Ardashir conquered the city of Hatra, and in which King Shapur, 
his son, put on the greatest diadem [was crowned] in the month of Pharmuthi, 
on the day of the moon, my most blessed Lord took compassion on me, 
summoned me to his grace [etc.]* 


The Egyptian month and year can be calculated to show that the 
crowning of Shapir as co-ruler with his father must have taken place 
on 12 April 240 (first of the Babylonian month Nisan 551). The 
co-regency of Shapir and Ardashir seems to have lasted until early 
in 242. Thus we have a problem that Shaptir may have had two 
“crownings”’, one as co-regent in 240 and another as sole ruler in 
243, although it is more likely that there was only one crowning in 240. 

After Ardashir overthrew Ardavan, his task of conquest was not 
ended. The great Parthian feudal families, if one may use the word 
“feudal”? in its widest connotation, either submitted to Ardashir 


? W. B. Henning and S. H. Taqizadeh, ‘‘ The dates of Mani’s life”, Asia Major v1 (1957), 
106-21. 


2 Cf. A. Henrichs and L. Koenen, “Ein griechischer Mani-Codex”, Zeitschrift fir 
Papyrologie und Epigraphik v (Bonn, 1970), p. 120. 
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willingly or unwillingly, or they were in turn defeated. The family of 
the Karen, with their centre probably at Nihavand, is said to have been 
almost exterminated save one member who fled to Armenia and 
founded the Kamsarakan noble family, according to an Armenian 
source.’ Khosrov, the Arsacid king of Armenia, certainly led an 
opposition to Ardashir, and Armenian tradition has it that his relative 
the Kushan king Vehsadjan (Vasudeva?) supported him, whereas the 
Suren and other noble Iranian families submitted to Ardashir. Members 
of the Karen family, however, appear high on the list of notables at 
the court of Ardashir, as recorded in the great inscription of Shapir I,? 
which contradicts the notice in the Armenian source above. Therefore, 
we may assume that gradually most of the great lords, including the 
Karen, joined Ardashir. 

In some areas, Ardashir installed sub-kings from his own family as 
rulers. Thus one son, also called Ardashir, was made king of Kirman.? 
Other sons were probably installed elsewhere, and Persian governors 
ot other officials were sent to the principalities which had submitted. 
Governors and kings, who were members of the Sasanian family, 
were shifted from one area to another according to policy or need. 
Although there is no evidence that Ardashir had any detailed and 
clear knowledge of the Achaemenians, the fact that he and his son 
Shapiir carved rock-reliefs near their Achaemenian counterparts at 
Naqsh-i Rustam indicates a policy of cultural as well as political 
agerandizement in imitation of the past. Several Roman historians 
assert that Ardashir consciously planned to re-establish the Achae- 
menian empire, and there is no reason to doubt the intention of the 
founder of the dynasty to create a vast empire.4 

Ctesiphon, on the plains of Mesopotamia, was the main, admini- 
strative capital of the Sasanian empire, while in the summer the court 
moved to the cooler highlands of the Iranian plateau. Ctesiphon was in 
reality a group of towns, and they were called collectively Mah6zé in 
Syriac or al-Mada’in in Arabic, both meaning ‘“‘the cities”. One of 
the towns was called Veh Ardashir, probably built by the first Sasanian 
ruler. Another was called Veh Antiok Khusrau (or Rimagin), built 
by Khusrau I and settled with war prisoners from Antioch, just as 

1 Moses Khorenats’i, History of the Armenians, tr. R. W. Thomson (Cambridge, Mass., 
1978), I. 73, p. 219. 

2 Sprengling, Third Century Iran, 9, 11, 76 (Shahpuhr KZ, Parthian lines 23-4, MP 


line 29, Greek line 57). 8 Ibid. and Noéldeke, Tabari, 10. 
4 Dio Cassius 80. 3, Herodian 6. 2, 1~2, and foll. 
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Shapir I had built Gundéshapir (see below). The district in which 
Ctesiphon was located was called Khusray Shad Kavad, at least during 
part of the sixth century. Khusrau II held court much of the time at 
Dastagird to the east of Ctesiphon. The region of Ctesiphon was a 
natural site for a capital since the Tigris and Euphrates approached 
each other there, and canals connected the two. Trade routes from the 
four points of the compass converged here and wealth from trade 
accumulated in the area of ancient Babylon and modern Baghdad. 
Furthermore, much of the agricultural wealth of the Sasanian empire 
was concentrated in Mesopotamia. 

Ctesiphon was exposed to attack and conquest by enemies coming 
down the rivers from the north-west, so from time to time certain 
Sasanian kings sought to establish their courts at cities more removed 
from danger of capture. Shapir I built Bishapur in Fars province and 
probably died there. Gundéshapir or Susa may have seen the court 
established in them for a time, but neither city could compete with 
Ctesiphon for economic as well as strategic reasons. Likewise Hamadan, 
an ancient city, was probably the summer capital sometimes, and 
Stakhr at others. Again both cities were too cold in winter to serve 
as capitals, as were most towns on the plateau. 

Most of the Sasanian kings were crowned in Ctesiphon, although 
other ceremonies also may have occurred in Stakhr, the home town 
of the dynasty in Fars province, or in Shiz, the site of the fire temple 
of Adhur Gushnasp in western Jibal. In Stakhr the site as well as the 
role in history of the temple of Anahita, called the fire of Anahit- 
Ardashir and Anahit the Lady (#’hyt’rthstr W ’nbyt ZY MLKT”’) in the 
MP inscription of Kartir at KZ, Naqsh-i Rustam (line 8), is uncertain. 
Perhaps it was a royal shrine of the Sasanians, which played no im- 
portant role in history after the formation of the empire. 

The extent of Ardashir’s conquests cannot be determined with 
precision. Most of the Parthian domains, including vassal states, as 
we have noted, submitted to the Sasanians. According to Tabari, in 
the east the kings of the Kushans and of Tiran submitted to Ardashir, 
while in the west the island and opposite coast of Bahrain were 
conquered.? It is unlikely that Gilan and the Caspian Sea coast submitted 
to Ardashir since the name “Gilan King” appears first in the reign of 
Shaptr, who installed his son, the later king of kings Bahram I, as 


1 Néldeke, Tabari, pp. 17-18. Taran has been identified with the Qusdar of Islamic 
sources, south of present Kalat in Pakistan Baluchistan. 
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ruler there. The Marv oasis was sufficiently important for Ardashir to 
install a king with his own name. It is unknown whether the latter 
was a son or brother of the king of kings, but he should have been a 
member of the royal family.1 We can only speculate that Marv was 
the outpost of the empire in the north-east since neither Sogdiana nor 
Khwirazm are mentioned in any source as ruled by Ardashir. 


THE EARLY RULERS: THE CONFLICT WITH ROME 


The main adversary of the Persians, however, was the Roman 
empire, and the ambitions of the first Sasanian ruler were soon 
countered by Rome. Ardashir besieged Nisibis (at present Nusaybin 
in Turkey on the Iraq frontier) in 230, and his forces raided Syria and 
elsewhere in the Roman east. The Romans tried to make peace with 
the Sasanian ruler but failed. Alexander Severus, after more fruitless 
negotiations with Ardashir, set out against him in 232. One column 
of his army marched into Armenia to aid the Armenians, while two 
other columns operated to the south. We do not know the course of 
events, but the northern column seems to have been successful, whereas 
the others failed, mostly on account of physical hardships. In any case, 
Ardashir was repulsed and Alexander Severus celebrated a triumph in 
Rome. ? 

The murder of Alexander Severus in 235 and the subsequent troubles 
in the Roman empire may have induced Ardashir to attack again. 
The dates are uncertain, but towards the end of his reign, probably in 
238, he took both Carrhae and Nisibis. We may surmise that not long 
thereafter Ardashir allowed his son Shapir to rule jointly with him, 
as coins with busts of both men suggest. Since the dates of the end of 
Ardashir’s reign and the accession and coronation of Shapir are 
disputed, we have almost five years in which certain events may be 
placed. One of the most important was the capture of Hatra, the 
trading and caravan city in the desert between the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Hatra had withstood sieges of Trajan, Septimius Severus and Ardashir. 
The attack of the last had changed the animosity of Hatra against the 
Romans into an alliance. Hatra may have been integrated into a defence 
system of Roman /mes initiated in northern Mesopotamia by Caracalla 
and continued by Alexander Severus.? At all events, Ardashir cap- 


1 Shapur KZ, MP line 55. 2 Scriptores Historial Augustae, 55-6. 
* Cf. A. Maricq, “Les derniéres années de Hatra”, Syria xxx1v (1957), 291. 
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tured the city, and this may have been one event which provoked a 
Roman counter-thrust. 

Because of internal difficulties including the rapid change of emperors, 
the Romans could not move against the Persians for several years, and 
it was not until 243 that Gordian advanced against Shapir. In the 
meantime, Shapir had been busy, according to the Chronicle of Arbela, 
in subduing the Khwarazmians and the people of Gilan on the Caspian 
Sea coast.1 Whatever the chronology of events in the first years of 
Shapitir, in his first clash with Rome the Persians were on the defensive. 
Carrhae and Nisibis were retaken by the Romans and the Persians 
were defeated at a battle near Resaina. Some time after the battle the 
praetorian prefect Timesitheus, who was the power behind the young 
emperor Gordian, died, presumably of illness, and was replaced by 
Philip, who was an Arab. In 244 the two armies met in battle at 
Massice, or Anbar, not far from Ctesiphon, and Shaptr won. After 
the battle, he gave a new name to the town, Pér6z-Shapir or “victorious 
is Shaptr”. The emperor Gordian either died in the battle or was 
murdered by his own men, and Philip became emperor. 

Philip paid a ransom of 500,000 gold dinars to Shapir, according to 
Shapir’s great inscription. He also probably agreed not to aid the 
Armenians against Shapir, for the Arsacid king of Armenia was still 
a bitter enemy of the Sasanians. Unfortunately, information about 
events in Armenia is lacking and we must rely on probable inferences. 
The Arsacid king of Armenia, according to the Armenian sources of 
Agathangelos and Moses of Khorene, was called Khosrov and he was 
assassinated at the instigation of the Sasanian king. No dates are given, 
but it probably happened under Shapir rather than Ardashir, presum- 
ably about A.D. 252. The son of the Armenian king Tiridates fled to 
Roman territory and this is probably the reason for Shapir’s decision 
to reopen hostilities against Rome. 

In his inscription Shapir says (Parthian line 4, Greek line 1o), 
“Caesar again lied and did wrong to Armenia, and we attacked the 
Roman empire”. The date of this campaign is disputed, for both 
253 and 256 have partisans. A solution to the problem may be that 
two campaigns have been combined into one, a preliminary raiding in 
253 and a more successful expedition in 256. In the latter year a Roman 
army of sixty thousand was destroyed at Barbalissus and Syria was laid 
waste. Dura Europus and the city of Antioch were among the many 


1 Sachau, “‘ Die Chronik”’, p. 64. 
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towns captured and the Christian bishop of Antioch, Demetrianus, was 
one of the captives settled at a new town in Khizistan called Veh 
Antiok Shapir (“Better than Antioch [has] Shapir [built this]”), 
which became corrupted later into Gundéshapir. 

It seems that Shapir was besieging Carrhae and Edessa when the 
new emperor Valerian marched against him. The date of the battle near 
Edessa, when Valerian was captured by Shapir, is also disputed — either 
the end of 258, or 259, or some even suggest 260. The triumph of 
Shapiir was commemorated by rock-carvings showing him on hotrse- 
back and his Roman opponent kneeling before him at Naqsh-i Rustam 
and at Bishapir. Shapir’s forces again ravaged Syria and also invaded 
Cappadocia. In the great inscription of Shapiir I the various cities taken 
are listed, but they were not held for more than a short period. It was 
less the Romans and more Odenath, the ruler of Palmyra, who attacked 
detachments of the Persians causing them to retreat to their homeland. 
The history of the next few years is clouded, for the extent of Palmyrene 
successes against Shapiir is unknown. We may assume that Shaptr was 
content to rest on his laurels and to supervise the building of dams in 
Khiizistan and the embellishment of his capital of Bishapir by his 
prisoners from the Roman empire. 

Probably a short time after the victory over Valerian, Shapir made 
some changes in his empire. In Armenia after the murder of King 
Khosrov and the flight of Tiridates, a certain Artavazd seems to have 
ruled until about 262 when Shapir appointed his own son Hormizd- 
Ardashir as great king of Armenia. Another son, also called Shapir, 
was king of Mesene, and he had probably succeeded his uncle Mihrshah, 
lord of Mesene, known from Manichaean texts. A third son Varahran, 
or later Bahram, was king in Gilan, and a fourth son Narseh was the 
king of the Sakas, ruling over large territories in eastern Iran, including 
Sind. Several brothers of Shapir seem to have continued in the posts 
assigned to them by Ardashir; one Ardashir was king of Adiabene, 
and another, with the same name, was king of Kirman. Amazasp, king of 
Georgia, was an Iranian, possibly related to the Sasanian family. Many 
other princes and lords appear in the motitia dignitatum, at the end of the 
great inscription of Shaptr I. If we examine the extent of the empire 
as vaunted by Shapir in his inscription, it becomes clear that much of 
Transcaucasia was ruled by local kings subject to him, for only in 


1 Middle Persian fragment from Turfan, M 475; cf. F. W. K. Miiller, “‘Handschriften 
in Estrangelo-Schrift aus Turfan”, APAW 1904, p. 83. 
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Georgia and Armenia are names of Iranians given. In the east the 
empire extended over the “land of the Kushans up to Pashkibur 
(Peshawar?), and to Kashghar, Sogdiana and Tashkent” (Parthian 
line 2, Greek line 4). In other words, the empire included the domain 
of the Kushins, at least as far as the lowlands of the north-west frontier 
of Pakistan. It also extended to Sogdiana and Central Asia, but did not 
include them. For it is likely that what Shaptr meant in his inscription 
was that the Kushan kingdom had submitted to him, and the boundaries 
of that kingdom extended to Peshawar, Sogdiana, Kashghar (or 
possibly Kish) and Tashkent. No Sasanian prince is designated as 
Kushanshah by Shapir, so we may infer that the ruler who had 
submitted retained his title, but under Sasanian suzerainty. 

At the time of the capture of Valerian, Shapir must have been ad- 
vanced in age, which may explain his apparent lack of reaction to the 
expansion of Palmyra. The king of kings must have been busy with 
internal matters, for we know he took an interest in Mani and in 
matters of culture and thought. He built a new city in Fars province, 
Bishapir, where presumably artisans from the Roman empire worked, 
as evidenced by mosaics found there. The religious developments 
during Shapir’s reign are discussed elsewhere.! 

The date of the death of Shapiir and the accession of his son Hormizd 
I is subject to the same controversy as the dates of accession of Ardashir 
and Shapir. Whether the date is 270 or 273, Hormizd, or Hormizd- 
Ardashir as he is known from inscriptions, ruled only a little more 
than a year before he died. Nothing is known of his short reign except 
a notice in the Arabic history of al-Tha‘“alibi that he waged war against 
the Sogdians, not improbable in view of his reputation for valour in 
war." 

With the accession of Varahran I, or, to use the later form of the 
name, Bahram, we may sense a change in the dynasty. Bahram was not 
the son of Hormizd, as some later Arabic and Persian writers supposed; 
rather he was another son of Shapir, and he was called the king of 
Gildan, in the great inscription of Shapir I. In this inscription, Bahram 
was not honoured by a fire in his name, as were both Hormizd and 
Narseh. This may indicate that Bahram’s mother was a lesser queen or 
possibly even a concubine. Narseh, king of the Sakas and of the east, 
most probably objected to the accession of Bahram II, son of Bahram I, 


1 See chapters 22, 23, 27. Ed. 
* Histoire des rois des Perses, ed. and trans. H. Zotenberg (Paris, 1900), p. 499. 
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but he certainly blamed the father, since in one instance he substituted 
his own name for that of Bahram I ona rock-inscription of Bishapur.! 
We may believe that the problem of succession to the throne had not 
been settled in a manner agreeable to all princes, and Narseh may have 
thought he should have succeeded his brothers, but we have no 
evidence that he revolted. When Bahram I arranged for his son 
Bahram II to succeed him, Narseh was surely unhappy but bided his 
time. Bahram I ruled only three years and during his reign, Aurelian 
brought an end to Palmyra and re-established Roman rule in the east. 
Under Bahram I the priest Kartir, or Kerdir, continued his career of 
consolidating the state church, and incidentally of self-aggrandizement. 
He was probably the main influence in the imprisonment and death of 
Mani which took place under Bahram I. 

The religious history of the reigns of Hormizd and the two Bahrams 
is dominated by the figure of Kartir, who may have been the real 
power behind the throne of Bahram II. One might speculate that the 
priest used his influence in securing the succession to the throne for 
Bahram II, rather than for Narseh. The latter seems to have followed 
a liberal policy towards religious minorities in the empire, much like 
his father, Shaptir, whereas the Bahrams were more amenable to the 
wishes of the conservative Zoroastrian priesthood. Apart from his 
religious impact, Kartir’s influence on political affairs should not be 
underestimated. 

Bahram II at the outset of his reign had to face a Roman invasion 
under the emperor Carus in 283. The Romans captured Ctesiphon and 
would have extended their conquests if the emperor had not died in 
December of the same year. Peace was made, and this permitted the 
Romans to regain the province of Mesopotamia, which seems to have 
been under Persian domination since Shapiir’s conquests. The reason 
for the acceptance by Bahram II of such onerous terms was possibly 
a revolt of Hormizd, brother of Bahram, in the eastern provinces.? 
The rebel was reportedly supported by the Sakas, Kushi4ns, and people 
of Gilan. We do not know what position Hormizd held; perhaps he 
was a king in Khurasan, or even in Sakastan, and he may have pro- 
claimed himself great king of the Kushans. Bahram was able to put 


down the revolt, and we might surmise that he installed his son, also 
* E. Herzfeld, Paikuli 1 (Berlin, 1924), p. 173. In January 1975 the rock-carving of a 
male figure was found under the horse of the king. It probably represents Bahram III 


whom Narseh conquered, and it was added to the relief after the victory of Narseh. 
* Zonaras x1. 30, and Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Carus. 8. 
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called Bahram, as the king of the Sakas in place of the rebel. Bahram II 
had several rock-reliefs cut at Bishapir and at Naqsh-i Rustam, possibly 
in honour of his victory over his rebel brother, or other conquests. 
He also had reliefs carved at Giyum and Barm-i Dilak, north and south 
of present Shiraz. 

About 288 the new Roman emperor Diocletian placed Tiridates, an 
Arsacid prince who had fled to Roman domains, on the throne of at 
least part of Armenia, and Bahram by his inaction acquiesced. Probably 
Sasanian control had become weakened over some sections of Armenia, 
though Narseh, son of Shapir I may have been appointed by Bahram 
to rule over the country. When Bahram II died in 293, his son Bahram 
III ruled for only a few months until he was deposed by his uncle 
Narseh.' We have a bilingual inscription, or probably two bilingual 
inscriptions, of Narseh at Paikuli in modern Iraq near the Persian 
frontier. Unfortunately, many of the stones of the monument are 
missing, but some sense may be made of what remains in spite of great 
lacunae. 

Narseh was in Armenia at the time of the death of Bahram II, either 
as its king, or possibly as head of a Sasanian army intent on defeating 
and deposing a competitor, Tiridates. In his inscription, however, 
Narseh calls himself “king of kings”. Although the title in the inscrip- 
tion — “king of the Armenians” — may refer to Narseh before he took 
the throne, it more plausibly should refer to Tiridates afterwards in 
the inscription. In any case, according to the inscription, a noble 
called Vahunam took the diadem and either for a time usurped the 
throne or more likely prepared the way for Bahram III, the king of 
the Sakas. Some of the nobility were killed and others objected to the 
high-handed policies of the new régime. Many nobles joined in a 
conspiracy to overthrow Bahram and sought the candidacy to the 
throne of Narseh. He came from Armenia, probably having made 
peace with, and possibly even with the support of, Tiridates. Narseh 
was counselled by his new supporters to come to the border of Baby- 
lonia (Asiiristan), where the site of Paikuli was located. A caravan of 
notables came to him to pledge allegiance. Kartir the famous mobad, 
having seen the writing on the wall, may have been among the number 
who came. The fate of Vahunam and Bahram III is not known, for 

* Coins of Bahram II, but with the legend “‘ Hormizd King of Kings”, may reflect the 


independence of Hormizd, brother of Bahram II, in the east, or less likely they may date 


from the very end of Bahram II’s rule, indicating a short reign of Hormizd after the death 
of Bahram II. 
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the first or upper inscription of Paikuli has too many lacunae at the 
end to reconstruct it, and they vanish from history. 

The second or lower inscription at Paikuli is mainly a list of rulers 
and lords who supported Narseh or were subject to the Sasanian 
monarch after his accession. Among them we find the king of the 
Kushans; the king of the Khw4arazmians is also mentioned, indicating 
Sasanian suzerainty in that part of Central Asia. A certain ‘Amr, king 
of the Lakhmids (Parthian /bmysn), and another “Amr, king of the 
Apgarids (Parthian pgrn’n), testify to the submission of Arab tribes to 
Sasanian overlordship. The latter name is enigmatic, for the last king 
of Edessa, or Osroene, supposedly died in Rome. Are we to suppose a 
continuation of a tribe called the Apgarids, somehow related to the 
kings of Edessa, which lay within the borders of the Roman empire ? 
Are we to interpret the list of rulers as those who supported Narseh 
or those who came or sent representatives to the coronation of Narseh, 
rather than direct tributaries of the Sasanian state? Other potentates 
in the list include the king of Paradene and the king of Makran, both 
in present Balichistan. 

When we analyse this list we are struck by the multitude of lords 
and kings mostly from the borders of the Sasanian state. First, not one 
of the rulers can be identified as a Sas32ian prince; second, none of the 
important areas such as Kirman, Marv, Gilan or Meshan, where kings 
once ruled, according to the great inscription of Shapir I, is mentioned; 
and third, none of the great feudal families, such as the Karen or Suren, 
is noted. We may tentatively conclude that Narseh was supported 
by a host of minor rulers, while his opponent Bahram III held the 
allegiance of the central part of the empire. We may further suspect a 
consequent weakening of the position of the great nobility after the 
accession of Narseh. Unfortunately, our sources are silent about 
internal affairs during the reign of Narseh, and all is conjecture. 

Narseh, once on the throne, determined to regain territory lost to the 
Romans by Bahram IT, which mainly meant Armenia and Mesopotamia. 
Again events in Armenia remain unclear, but Tiridates was driven from 
his throne by Narseh in 296. About the beginning of 297 a Roman army 
under Galerius, the Caesar of Diocletian in the latter’s reform of the 
Roman empire, was defeated and Narseh recovered Mesopotamia. 
In the following year, however, Narseh lost his harem in a rout of 
the Sasanian army by the same Galerius in Armenia. Diocletian made 
peace at the request of Narseh whereby the Romans not only regained 
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suzerainty over northern Mesopotamia and Armenia but obtained 
additional land joined to their domains in this area. Furthermore, trade 
between the two empires was to be channelled through Nisibis as the 
sole place of exchange, at the request of the Romans. After this defeat 
the Persians and the Romans remained at peace for forty years. 

As mentioned, internal affairs during the reigns of Narseh and his 
son Hormizd I are unknown, but from brief notices we may infer a 
change from the time of the Bahrams. The religious policy of per- 
secution of the Manichaeans, for one thing, changed to toleration under 
Narseh.! This change may have been induced by Narseh’s desire to 
secure the support of Manichaeans in the Roman empire, for in 297 
in Alexandria Diocletian issued an edict against the propaganda of the 
Manichaeans. We do not know about other religious minorities, but 
since there are no indications of Christian martyrdoms or anti-Jewish 
acts from this period, we may assume that the policy of toleration 
which held sway under Shapir I was resumed under Narseh. Towards 
the end of Narseh’s reign the king of Armenia was converted to 
Christianity, which changed the destiny of that country, soon to become 
a religious ally of the Roman empire after Constantine was himself 
converted in 312. That Narseh was not such an ardent supporter of 
orthodox Zoroastrianism is indicated by a notice in al-Tha‘alibi that 
he did not visit the fire temples.2 Other information about the reign of 
Narseh is lacking. 

Hormizd II ruled for seven years (302-9), a hard and strong man who 
none the less was just and well liked according to various Arabic 
sources. Otherwise nothing is known of his reign. A short excursus 
on the urban and agricultural policy of the early Sasanian rulers may 
help to elucidate internal affairs. The town-building activities of the 
early Sasanians are well known. An ancient practice of moving popu- 
lations from one part of the empire to another was followed by Shapir I 
when he settled Roman prisoners in the new towns of Gundéshapir 
and Bishaptr. Other new foundations or at least renamings of older 
settlements are amply attested. Less well known, but more significant, 
is the enormous expansion of cultivated land in Khizistan, the Diyala 
river basin and elsewhere.? The area of cultivated land apparently was 


1 Cf. C. Schmidt and H. J. Polotsky, ‘Ein Mani-Fund in Agypten”, SPAW 1933, p. 28. 
2 Histoire des rois des Perses, p. 510. 


8 Cf. R. Adams, “Agriculture and urban life in early southwestern Iran”’, Science Cxxxvi 
(1962), 109-22, and his Land behind Baghdad (Chicago, 1965), pp. 69-83. 
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larger in Sasanian times than at any period before or since. Archaeo- 
logical evidence would indicate an enormous effort on the part of the 
Sasanian government to extend and maintain a costly irrigation system, 
in many areas of the empire. This extension of agriculture is more 
impressive than the founding of cities, for the latter were usually small, 
though with strong surrounding walls, to judge from the few archaeo- 
logical surveys which have been made. With the increase of agricultural 
land, a meritorious act in the Zoroastrian religion, the Sasanian kings 
also laid the basis for an increase in population. The increase of 
population over the earlier periods is difficult to assess but the 
archaeological evidence for expansion is a good indication. The new 
Sasanian towns were laid out in a regular order, and most Sasanian 
settlements over both earlier and later areas of cultivated land were 
centres of larger agricultural districts. The pattern of towns in the later 
eastern Islamic caliphate took its form in the Sasanian period. 


THE REIGN OF SHAPOUR ITI: 
THE CULMINATION OF SASANIAN POWER 


Likewise, it would seem that many later institutions were organized, 
if not founded, in the early Sasanian period. It is true that many scholars 
have discounted the later Sasanian practice of attributing all changes in 
the state or society, especially in the time of Khusrau I, to mere 
revivals of conditions obtaining under the founder Ardashir. None 
the less, under the early Sasanians much of the groundwork for the 
future was established. For example, the authority over political and 
economic affairs of the heads of various religious minorities, famous as 
the millet system of the much later Ottoman empire, seems to have been 
organized by the early Sasanians, as well as the tax system applied to 
minorities.1 Both the organization of the state church and the fixing 
of the political and tax structure of the Sasanian state were the results 
of great endeavours under the early Sasanian rulers. 

The events following the death of Hormizd II are obscure, but one 
of the sons of Hormizd, probably called Adhurnarseh, came to the 
throne. The nobility, however, took matters into their own hands, 
deposed the king and seized some of his brothers, although one, 
Hormizd, escaped and fled to the Romans. The crown was then given 
to an infant Shapir II. The fact that another son of Hormizd I, also 


* Cf. many articles of the late Yu. A. Solodukho, e.g. in VDI xx (1947. 2), 40-51. 
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called Shapir, the king of the Sakas, is attested in two inscriptions from 
Persepolis, as well as the mention of an Ardashir, king of Adiabene 
and brother of Shapir, in the Syriac acts of Christian martyrs, suggests 
that there may have been two factions in the family of Hormizd II, 
and the nobles supported the one which brought to power Shapir IT.? 
Shapir II was to rule from 309 to 379, the longest time-period of any 
Sasanian king, and under his reign Iran developed greatly and expanded. 

Although the nobility from time to time during the Sasanian empire 
showed its power, on the whole the importance of the ruler and the 
centralization of authority continued. The ultimate dependence of the 
bureaucracy, of the legal system, and indeed of all institutions of 
the state on the person of the ruler is revealed in the acts of the 
Christian martyrs, as well as in later Arabic and Persian texts. The reign 
of Shapir IT can be considered the culmination of the process of cen- 
tralization under the early Sasanian kings. At first, as a child, he was 
under the sway of the nobility, but soon Shapir was able to bring 
power into his own hands with the acquiescence of the same nobility. 
For the supreme rights of the ruler were recognized as having precedence 
over all. It is interesting to compare the same tendencies in the late 
Roman empire, for in Byzantium the bureaucracy and centralization, 
as well as autocracy, could be compared easily with the Sasanian 
empire. We do not know whether the administrative reforms of 
Diocletian and Constantine had any echoes in Iran, but most likely 
their spirit did have some repercussions even though they cannot be 
pin-pointed. 

The mechanism of succession to the throne, and the part played by 
the nobility and priesthood, may be examined briefly. Down to the 
end of the dynasty a member of the family of Sasan was the ruler, 
and the allegiance of the nobles and priests could rarely be won by a 
rebel who was not a Sasanian prince. The case of Bahram Chobin (see 
below) was unique, and he ultimately failed to secure the support of 
the nobility against Khusrau II. Although a strong ruler in reality 
would designate his own successor, and secure the support of the priest- 
hood and nobility for the succession before his own death, none the less, 
the support of these two classes was always necessary for accession, for 
the crown prince had to satisfy them by his qualities of mind and 

1 For the Persepolis inscriptions see Frye, “‘The Persepolis Middle Persian inscriptions 
from the time of Shapur II”, AO xxx (1966), 83-93, and for the Syriac martyr acts see 


G. Wiessner, Zur Martyreruberlieferung aus der Christenverfolgung Schapurs II (Gottingen, 1967) 
p. 206. 
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body that he was fit to rule. Almost invariably a prior demonstration 
of ability to rule a province was a prerequisite for mounting the 
throne of the king of kings. Bahram Gor had not governed a province, 
but by his personal qualities he was able to convince the aristocracy 
that he was that son of Yazdgard I fit to rule. The belief that the farr 
or ‘mystical majesty” of kingship had descended on a prince would 
cause nobles to rally to one member of the royal family rather than 
another. The signs and symbols of the farr were many and varied, and 
politics undoubtedly also played an important rdle in securing support 
for the succession. 

The priesthood had to be assured that a prospective ruler would 
follow the Mazdayasnian faith, as the Zoroastrian religion was called. 
This meant not only adherence to the ritual and the ethics of the state 
teligion, but also to the norms of society in the class structure. In the 
many books of advice (andarz), and on rules of conduct, from Islamic 
times in Arabic and Persian, one finds the remark that in the Sasanian 
era religion and state were twin sisters, and the duty of the ruler was 
to support the religion. The future rulers of the Sasanian empire were, 
of course, instructed in the worship of Ahura Mazda, and taught the 
requirements of religion, as well as the arts of riding, archery and the 
like. In the years of the earlier Sasanian state the ruler appointed priests 
and bestowed titles on them, but later, perhaps already by the time of 
Shapir I, the chief priest, the mobadan-mobad, created on the analogy 
of the title king of kings, took over such ecclesiastical tasks as religious 
appointments. The mobadan mobad also performed the act of corona- 
tion, placing a crown on the head of the new ruler. Firdausi describes 
this frequently in the Shah-ndma. 

The time and day of coronation were determined by astrologers, 
astronomers and soothsayers, all of whom were important personages 
at any court of antiquity. The day of coronation might be postponed 
a long time in waiting for an auspicious day. In any case, it did not 
coincide with the day of accession to the throne; this has caused great 
uncertainty in the dating of the reigns of some Sasanian rulers. The 
celebrations at the time of coronation included much feasting and 
entertainment, and the ruler presented money or precious objects to the 
nobles and to the army. 

Each Sasanian monarch had a distinctive crown, or even more than 
one (fig. 1).1 The crown and the mace (Persian gurz) were two of the 
symbols of royalty. There is not space here to go into the details of 


1 [See ch. 9, pp. 324 ff. for details, and pls 25-30 (3).] 
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Fig. 1. The crowns of the Sasanian kings as found on coins and reliefs. 
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the coronation ceremony. Suffice it to say that traditions of kingship 
in the Sasanian state were both varied and ancient. 

The ruler was regarded as chosen by God with a divine right to rule, 
but this did not make him an unapproachable divine figure. Many 
stories are told by Firdausi about the sense of justice of the Sasanian 
kings. Access to the throne by the poorest subject was an old tradition 
in Iran, and on festival days such as Noriz and Mihragan, the king 
listened to complaints in open audience. The ruler was regarded as the 
protector and impartial judge of all of his subjects, and the ancient 
traditions of law in Iran can be compared with the rdle of law in the 
Roman empire. The ruler with all his power had to submit to the laws 
as everyone else. Since the privileges of the nobility and clergy were 
established and accepted by all, the ruler had both to respect them and 
to defend them. Thus the very structure of society in Sasanian times 
imposed limits on the monarch’s power and duties to his subjects. 

The power of the rulers was great in the third century, but in the 
fourth, until Shapir II reached manhood, the nobility and priesthood 
held sway. Khusrau I, in the aftermath of the Mazdakite troubles (see 
below), reorganized the nobility. In the 7th century the prestige and 
powers of the ruler had sunk so low that the monarchs were mere 
puppets in the hands of the nobility. Undoubtedly this contributed 
much to the decline and fall of the dynasty, but this is a later story, and 
we must return to Shapir II. 

Among the events of Shapir’s reign were his early expeditions 
against the Arabs of the desert, where he is supposed to have filled 
their wells with sand to bring them to submit.! Shapir penetrated far 
into Arabia; how far is unknown. An indication of local recalcitrance 
to imperial rule was the revolt of the city of Susa later in his reign. 
Shapitir not only suppressed the revolt but he caused elephants to 
trample the remains of the city.2 Then he rebuilt the city with the aid 
of Roman prisoners, as Shapir I did at Gundéshapir, and he renamed 
the city of Susa Iran Khwarrah Shapir (“Iran’s glory [built by] 
Shaptr’’). This title was confused with a similar title given to the town 
of Karkha de Ledan (the Aramaic name of the city) north of Susa, 
until Karkha was later renamed Iran asian kar(t) Kavad.3 Other cities 
were founded or refounded by Shapir II, among them Nishapir in 

1 Noldeke, Tabari, p. 56. 

* Hamza al-Isfahani, Kitab ta’rikh sini mulik al-ard wa’l-anbiya’ (Berlin, 1922), p. 373 
Sovomenus 2. 14. 


* This reading, found on seal impressions, is more likely than Air for the passive &irid. 
The meaning would be “‘ Kavad made Iran peaceful” (not “ easy”). 
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Khurasan. So Shapir II was a worthy successor of his namesake in 
his building as well as his martial activities. 

It was inevitable that the new Sasanian ruler would seek to regain 
territory lost to the Romans by his predecessors. Armenia was also 
involved, but, as usual, we have no accurate details of events. In any 
case, it was Shapir who broke the long peace between the two empires, 
and the main field of battle was Mesopotamia. It seems that the nephew 
of Constantine, a certain Hannibalianus, had had some success in 
Armenia when Constantine died in 337. 

The system of fortresses and mes erected primarily by Diocletian 
in the Roman province of Mesopotamia and in the Syrian desert 
proved to be a strong bulwark against the Persians. The Roman 
defences were rendered even stronger by the roads, wells and caravan- 
sarais erected behind the forts, castles and walls, enabling soldiers, 
especially horsemen, to move with speed to an area of invasion. This 
is not the place to discuss the military reforms of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine, except to say that for the defence of the frontiers they provided 
various trained troops, which Shapir on his expeditions met to his 
discomfiture. Several sieges of the Roman fortress city of Nisibis 
ended in failure for Shapir. A number of minor battles were won or 
lost but no decision was reached, and Shapir had to end operations on 
his western front to meet an invasion of new nomads in the east. 
These were the Chionites, who, to judge from their name, represented 
the first appearance of Hunnic peoples in the Middle East. They were 
probably Altaic-speaking (proto-Turkic-speaking ?) nomads mixed with 
Iranians, remnants of the Sarmatians and others, who adopted the local 
Kushan—Bactrian language after they settled in the northern part of the 
Kushan domain in the east. Shaptir was successful in containing the 
Chionites, who even concluded an alliance and gave him aid in his 
wars against the Romans. 

After successes in the east Shapir turned again to the Romans, his 
principal enemies. Fortunately we have an eyewitness account of some 
of the martial activities between the two empires in the history of 
Ammianus Marcellinus. In the face of Shapir’s advance a scorched- 
earth policy was followed by the Romans, but Shapir was able to 
defeat them and lay siege to the Roman fortress of Amida, present-day 
Diyarbakr, which he took in 359 after much difficulty. Other towns 
were captured and their populations taken to Khizistan and elsewhere 
in the Sasanian empire. The Romans took up this challenge when the 
emperor Julian led an impressive force against Shapir in 363. A large 
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detachment was sent to join the Armenians east of Carrhae, so both 
would march parallel to Julian who, with the main body of troops, 
descended the Euphrates river to Ctesiphon. In a combat Julian the 
Apostate was mortally wounded, and after his death the new emperor, 
Jovian, found his army in a disadvantageous position. Peace was made 
by which Shapir obtained most of the former Roman possessions east 
of the Tigris as well as the cities of Nisibis, Singara and others. Armenia 
was also abandoned by the Romans and was soon conquered by Shaptr 
who treacherously seized and blinded the king of Armenia. Pap, the 
son and successor of the blind king, incurred the enmity of the Romans 
and a few years after the death of his father, Pap was killed by them. 
Afterwards, Shapiir sought to come to an agreement over Armenia 
with the emperor Valens, but this was not possible until the invasion 
of the Goths in the Balkans near Constantinople distracted the Romans. 
Then the Sasanians took the lion’s share of Armenia, while the Romans 
had to be content with a small area mainly around Mount Ararat. 
Armenia, however, continued to remain a bone of contention between 
the two empires. 

Under Shapir IJ a number of innovations appeared in the Sasanian 
empire. Unfortunately in the sources the two Shapirs are frequently 
confused, and activities of Shapiis II are frequently attributed to 
Shapir I, more than vice versa. The earlier Sasanian rulers may have 
begun to erect fortifications against the Romans in Mesopotamia, and 
against nomadic enemies north of the Caucasus, but Shapir IT extended 
the system of defence, probably in imitation of Diocletian’s activities 
in building the limes of the Syrian and Mesopotamian frontiers of the 
Roman empire. Islamic writers attribute to Shapir I the line of forts, 
walls and probably moats or ditches situated in Iraq on the edge of the 
desert and called khandag Sabur. Just as the Romans settled Awmitanei 
on their frontiers, so Shapiir settled Arabs in Iraq as a permanent 
defence force against other Arabs of the desert, especially those allied 
with Rome. We have no information about Shapiir’s efforts to repel 
invaders from the Caucasus region, but we may assume that the famous 
wall of Darband, if not begun by Shapiir, at least was the result of his 
efforts at fortification in the north. The system of Roman limes must 
have impressed the Sasanians for it stopped Shapiir’s strenuous efforts 
to repeat what his great-grandfather Shapir I had done. And this was 
in spite of the fact that the army of Shapir II probably was better 
organized and more disciplined than under previous monarchs. 
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In addition to the limes and system of forts built by the Sasanians, 
mainly to halt raids by the desert Arabs, either brigands or allies of the 
Romans, there were a number of buffer states at the beginning of 
Sasanian rule. These became absorbed into the central state in the 
course of time, such that by the 7th century even the buffer state of 
the Arab Lakhmids of Hira was gone. The end of the buffer states 
may have weakened the Sasanian state at the time of the Arab con- 
quests, for the imperial forces had to bear the brunt of the first attacks. 
In the 3rd century such client states as Adiabene, Arabistan (in the 
north-east Syrian desert), and of course the Lakhmids, played an 
important rdle in Sasanian-Roman relations, perhaps comparable to 
Palmyra on the Roman side. 

Just as in the Roman empire, the client states were taken over by the 
central government, and in their place the fortified cities of the frontier 
and the limes were organized into a defence system. In the long series 
of wats between the Sasanians on one side, and the Romans followed 
by the Byzantines on the other, the frontier remained more or less 
constant in upper Mesopotamia. It is true that sometimes Nisibis, 
Singara, Dara and other cities of upper Mesopotamia changed hands, 
but the stability of the frontier over centuries is remarkable. Although 
the possession of frontier cities gave one empire a trade advantage over 
the other, one has the impression that the blood spilled in the warfare 
between the two states brought as little real gain to one side or the 
other as the few metres of land gained at terrible cost in the trench 
warfare of the First World War. 

Shaptr II was noted for his religious persecution, mostly of the 
Christians but also of Jews and Manichaeans. Christianity had expanded 
into Iraq already under the Arsacids, but the large numbers of prisoners 
brought from Antioch and elsewhere by Shapir I, and settled by him 
in areas such as Khiazistan, had increased the numbers and activities 
of Christians in the Sasanian empire. Bishoprics existed not only at 
Ctesiphon but at Gundeshapir, Bishapir and elsewhere. While the 
Christians in northern Mesopotamia and especially in Adiabene, which 
had had a Jewish ruling family in Parthian times, were early converted 
by missionaries from western centres of Christianity, those of Khizistin 
and Fars provinces were mostly descended from war prisoners settled 
by royal decree. Shapir II needed money for his army to attack the 
Romans, so among his taxes those on Christians were doubled to 
provide extra revenues. The Christians naturally objected and the 
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persecutions began. They lasted from 339 until the death of Shapir II 
in 379, and the fact that the Romans, chief enemies of Shaptr, were 
Christians did not help the Christians in the Sasanian empire. The 
three centres of Christianity in the Sasanian empire, Ctesiphon, Adia- 
bene and Khizistan, suffered the most and fortunately we have the 
Syriac acts of martyrs from these areas, which inter alia give interesting 
information about Sasanian titles and offices. 

Under Shapir II the process of the establishment of church-state 
relationships seems to have reached its culmination. The Zoroastrian 
church was now fully identified with the monarchy and yet the church 
had its separate place in society with a hierarchy of its own. Just as in 
the case of the Safavid state so much later, the initial supreme position 
of the ruler as head of both church and state in the Sasanian empire 
had become modified by a strong and well-organized clergy on the 
one hand, and a class-conscious nobility on the other. The “great 
mobad” is mentioned many times in the acts of the martyrs from 
Shapir’s time, and other religious offices are also mentioned, indicating 
that by this time the religious organization which lasted until the end 
of the empire had been formed. It was during the reign of Shapir II 
that the mobad Adhurbad son of Mahraspand is supposed to have 
submitted to the ordeal of having molten metal poured on his chest 
and to have emerged without harm; thus he vindicated the efficacy of 
following the good religion of Zoroastrianism in opposition to other 
teligions.1 It would seem that orthodoxy was given a great boost by 
Adhurbad, for we have some of his writings in Pahlavi still preserved 
and the Zoroastrian tradition considers him most highly. Heresies, 
among them time-speculation or Zurvanism, were combatted by the 
orthodox clergy with the approval of Shapir.? 

Arabic sources as well as Agathias (1v. 26) say that Ardashir I, 
successor to Shapir II, was his brother, but this seems most unlikely, 
for he would have been very elderly. Some scholars have speculated 
that Shapdr II is confused for Shapir III in the sources, which is also 
improbable. Another Shapir, a son of Hormizd II like Shapair UJ, as 
mentioned above, is attested by his Middle Persian inscription at 
Persepolis. This was Shapir the king of the Sakas, of Sind, Sistan 
and Turan, up to the edge of the sea.3 It is possible that Ardashir II 

1 See R. C. Zaehner, The Teachings of the Magi (London, 1956), p. 98. 

2 Cf. M. Boyce, Zoroastrians; Their Religious Beliefs and Practices (London, 1979), pp. 118- 


19, who considers both Shapir II and his high priest Adurbad i Mahrspand defenders of 
Zurvanism, 


8 See Frye, “The Persepolis Middle Persian inscriptions”, p. 84. 
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was the son, or less likely the brother, of this Shapir rather than of 
Shapir II. The practice of calling various children by the same name, 
or with slight variants, exists in other parts of the world, but here it 
can be very confusing to the historian. If Ardashir II was not the son 
of Shapir II, as was his successor Shapir III, then we may postulate 
several factions among the nobility and clergy in the empire at this 
time, since one would expect a father-to-son succession if all were 
tranquil. Moreover any speculation that the relief attributed to Ardashir 
II in Taq-i Bustan represents a northern Iranian predominance (either 
political or religious) as opposed to Fars, where the earlier kings 
have their rock-carvings, is vain. Also any supposition that this 
implies a religious division between north and south is unwar- 
ranted. Whatever the relationship of Ardashir II with Shapir II, 
his reign was short, and he was deposed after less than four years’ 
tule by the nobility because of his tyranny towards them, according 
to Islamic sources. 


Ardashir II was succeeded by Shapir III, a son of Shapir II, as we 
know from a Middle Persian inscription of the former at Taq-i Bustin. 
Shapir III ruled from 383 to 388 and was praised in the Islamic sources 
as being mild and well disposed towards the nobility. None the less he 
was either murdered or his tent fell on him killing him. 

During the reign of Shaptr HI Armenia again became a bone of 
contention between the Roman and Sasanian empires. Since the time 
of the successes of Shapir II Armenia, Georgia and Albania had 
remained “vassal states”’ of the Sasanian empire. The defence of the 
passes over the Caucasus against nomad invaders was imperative for 
the Sasanians, which is one reason why they were so sensitive about 
their northern frontiers. From time to time they shared expenses of 
the defence of Darband and the north with the Romans, who also did 
not desire invasions of their Anatolian provinces. We have mentioned 
that a small part of Armenia remained outside Sasanian influence, and 
the emperor Theodosius evidently sought to increase the domain of 
the Roman protégé in Armenia by sending an army to his eastern 
frontier in the year 383 or 384. Hostilities, however, did not occur. 
Rather embassies passed between the two great empires, and an agree- 
ment was reached to readjust the boundaries of the two Armenias. 
Artashes, the ruler of the Roman part, was killed in a conflict, and the 
Romans appointed a new ruler with a new title comes Armeniae, which 
confirmed the virtual annexation of this part of Armenia to the Roman 
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empire! The largest part of Armenia remained under an Armenian 
king of the Arsacid dynasty, but as a vassal of the Sasanians until 428 
when Bahram V, at the request of some Armenian nobles, dethroned 
Artaxias son of Vramshapuh, and installed a Persian marzban. 

There is an interesting notice in the Armenian history of Faustos 
of Byzantium relating to this time regarding Persian wars with the 
Kushans to the east.2 He says that the king of Persia (Shaptr III or 
Bahram IV) fought against the great king of the Kushans, an Arsacid 
who resided in Balkh, but the latter won. This would indicate that the 
successors of Shapiir II had to fight in eastern Iran against a ruler who 
called himself the great king of the Kushans, and was moreover related 
to the Arsacid dynasty of Armenia. That the word Kushfan is being 
used in a general sense is revealed by other Armenian authors who 
later identify the Kushans as Huns or Hephthalites.* The relationship 
between the Arsacid kings of Armenia and the Kushan rulers is 
mentioned by other Armenian authors but not in non-Armenian 
sources. Intermarriage between the royal houses, however, is not to 
be excluded. 

The Sasanian empire not only had hostile relations with the Romans 
to the west and the Kushans and others in the east, but the Caucasus 
in the north and the province of Gurgan to the east of the Caspian Sea 
were also sources of disturbance. The Romans and Persians could 
agree on the need to contain the nomadic tribes north of the Caucasus 
but sometimes the defences of Darband were unable to hold the 
onslaught. About the year 395 bands of Huns came into Armenia and 
spread as far as Syria and Cappadocia plundering and killing. Both 
Syriac and Greek sources tell of this invasion which was not opposed 
since the Roman military forces were concentrated in the western 
part of the empire at the death of Theodosius that same year. For 
several years the Huns were active in the Middle East but we hear 
nothing of attacks on the Sasanian empire. The Huns invaded the 
Roman empire because of its weakness, and possibly with the conniv- 
ance of the Sasanians, but more likely they defeated the Persians and 
devastated the north-western part of the Sasanian empire during their 
invasion. Information on external relations is lacking for the reign of 


1 For a study of this period with indication of sources, see P. Asdourian, Die politischen 
Beziehungen zwischen Armenien und Rom (Venice, 1911), p. 167. 


2 Patmut‘iun Hayoc (Venice, 1933), p. 242, trans. in V. Langlois, Collection des historiens 
del’ Arménie 1 (Paris, 1880), 298. 
8 [See ch. 5, pp. 211 ff. for a discussion of these peoples.] 
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Bahram IV, probably the son of Shapir III. Bahram held the title 
“King of Kirman” before he ascended the throne, and although 
Hamza al-Isfahani reports that he was vulgar and neglectful, he is 
generally praised in Arabic sources. He was murdered, however, with 
an arrow and his son Yazdgard became the ruler in 399. 


FROM YAZDGARD I TO KHUSRAU I; TROUBLE ON THE 
FRONTIERS; AGGRAVATION OF THE ARMENIAN PROBLEM 


Yazdgard, according to the Persian tradition, reported by later 
writers such as al-Jahiz, was a sinner who “changed the traditions of 
the Sasanian dynasty, agitated the earth, oppressed the people and was 
tyrannical and corrupt”! This bad reputation has been attributed to 
the king’s reputed persecution of the Zoroastrian priests and his pro- 
Christian sentiment. The latter probably has been exaggerated, for 
many of the acts of Christian martyrs from the reign of Yazdgard do not 
support the view that he was unduly friendly to the Christians. Perhaps 
his reported friendship for Marutha the bishop of Maiferqat, who 
was sent by the Byzantine emperor Arcadius on several embassies to 
Iran, changed the policy of the Sasanian ruler. Yazdgard seems to 
have been ready to launch an attack on the Byzantine empire, but the 
embassies served the good purpose of maintaining peace, which was 
sealed by an agreement in the year 409. There are a number of sources 
about the life of Marutha, and several say he won the good graces of 
the Persian king by his ability as a doctor.” In any case, one may 
conclude that the lot of the Christians in the Sasanian empire improved 
as a result of Marutha’s influence. 

It was during the reign of Yazdgard that the Christians of the 
Sasanian empire held a council in the city of Seleucia in the year 410. 
The council was convened under the patronage of Yazdgard, to use 
modern terms, and was composed of bishops and other ecclesiastics 
of the empire. They officially accepted the provisions of the Council 
of Nicaea. The Council of Nicaea in 325 was the first ecumenical 
council after the Roman emperor Constantine had accepted Christianity. 
At this council the heresy of Arianism was condemned. Arius, an 
ecclesiastic of Alexandria, had refused to recognize the divinity of 
Christ and his equality with God the Father. The Nicene Creed which 

1 Ahmed Zeki Pasha, Djabiz, le livre de la couronne (Cairo, 1914), p. 163. 


? See R. Marcus, “The Armenian life of Marutha of Maipherkat”, Harvard Theological 
Review xxv (1932), 47-73, for the sources. 
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became a statement of Christian belief declared that the Son is of “One 
Substance” with the Father. In the Sasanian empire, the Christians had 
not formally subscribed to the decisions of the Council of Nicaea, and 
there had been no unanimity of opinion on the rules of the church and 
its organization in Iran. The Council of Seleucia changed this, for it 
stopped dissensions and quarrels, and created an organized hierarchy 
and rules for Christians in the Sasanian empire. A certain Isaac, bishop 
of Seleucia, became head of the church in the Sasanian empire, although 
he did not live long afterwards; other steps were also taken to organize 
the church. Towards the end of the reign of Yazdgard some Christians 
went too far in destroying fire temples and attacking Zoroastrian 
priests, whereupon they were put to death.! None the less in comparison 
with previous rulers, Yazdgard was tolerant towards minority religions. 
Yazdgard is said to have married a certain Soshandukht, daughter of 
the resh galutha or patriarch of the Jews in the Sasanian empire, and 
this improved their position in the land. 

An innovation in the relations between the Byzantine and Sasanian 
empires occurred during the reign of Yazdgard, which was the request 
of Arcadius that the Persian ruler act as a guardian for his young son 
Theodosius II. This testament has been considered merely an unimport- 
ant though polite gesture, but perhaps at the time it meant more in the 
eyes of the two monarchs and their subjects. Yazdgard took his charge 
seriously and at the death of Arcadius sent a eunuch called Antiochus 
to Byzantium to advise and care for the young emperor, which he did. 
The sons of Yazdgard, however, did not fare so well after his death. 
During his lifetime one son, Shapiir, was sent as king of Armenia to 
replace the Arsacid king of Armenia, Vramshapuh, who died in 414. 
Another son, Bahram, was sent to al-Mundhir, the king of the Lakhmid 
Arabs at Hira, to be brought up, while the existence of another son, 
Narseh, is implied in the sources. At the death of Yazdgard his son 
Shapir came from Armenia and ascended the throne. He ruled for a 
very short time, was killed, and a Sasanian prince from a side line, 
called Khusrau, was made ruler by the nobles. Bahram, however, did 
not accept Khusrau and moved against Ctesiphon with an army pri- 
marily of Arabs. Khusrau apparently abdicated and Bahram V became 
ruler in 420. 

Bahram is surnamed Gor “‘the wild ass”’ in Islamic sources, reputedly 
because of his skill in hunting the onagers, and many stories are told 


+ O. Braun, Aasgewablte Akten persischer Martyrer (Munich, 1915), pp. 139-41. 
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about him. In the early years of his reign Bahram is said to have devoted 
so much time to hunting, drinking and women that the affairs of state 
suffered. He loved polo and music and, according to Firdausi, he 
brought bands of /#/is, the ancestors of the gypsies, from India to Iran 
to entertain the people. It is possible that the soubriquet “wild ass” is 
a folk etymology for an older east-Iranian word for king or leader, 
since Bahram was victorious in his campaigns in the east and left a 
legacy at least in the coinage of Bukhara.1 The dirhams (drachms) of 
Bahram served as the prototype of the later coinage of the oasis of 
Bukhara, and the portrait of Bahram, albeit in debased form, continued 
to appear on the local coins well into the ‘Abbasid period. This fact 
is enough to indicate the importance of Bahram’s wars in eastern Iran 
and Central Asia although the details, as so frequently, escape us. In 
any case, the wars in the east occurred towards the end of Bahram’s 
reign, for at the beginning he had difficulties in the west. 

Shortly after his accession in 421 the persecution of Christians in 
the Sasanian empire was resumed, probably at the instigation of 
Zoroastrian priests. Many Christians fled to the Byzantine empire and 
Bahram sought their extradition, but Theodosius II refused. War 
broke out and the Byzantines were successful in a series of skirmishes. 
Bahram sought peace, and hostilities between the two empires ceased 
in 422. Christians were free to worship in the domains of Bahram, and 
the Byzantines agreed to contribute money towards the defence of the 
pass at Darband in the Caucasus. Since no city had fallen to the army 
of either opponent there was no change of territory. Shortly after the 
end of the war the Christians of the Sasanian empire in a synod pro- 
claimed the autonomy and separation of the Persian church from the 
““western”’ fathers of the church, which thus took place before the 
Nestorian heresy. 

Bahram also tried to settle the continuing discontent in Armenia by 
appointing an Arsacid, Artashes son of Vramshapuh, king of Armenia. 
After six or seven years the Armenian nobles tired of their ruler and 
requested Bahram to remove Artashes. This Bahram did, replacing 
him with a Persian governor iti 428. The Armenian nobles called 
nakharars on the whole were satisfied with the change since it gave them 
more power in their own domains, but the Armenian clergy, led by 
the patriarch or catholicos Sahak, opposed the appointment of a 
Persian governor or marzban. Sahak was arrested by the Persians and 


* Cf. O. Hansen, ‘‘ Tocharisch-iranische Beziehungen”, ZDMG xcrv (1940), 161-2. 
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kept in custody for a few years, then released to resume his ecclesiastical 
duties. The situation in Armenia was by no means resolved, however, 
and later revolts brought great distress to the country. 

Bahram was succeeded by his son Yazdgard II in 439, who at once 
opened war against the Byzantines. Theodosius II], however, did not 
want trouble in the east, so he sent the commander of his eastern 
armies, Anatolius, to the camp of Yazdgard and peace was made 
preserving the status quo, with an additional proviso that neither side 
should erect any new forts in the frontier areas. Peace having been made 
in the west, Yazdgard then had to turn to his north-eastern frontier 
where certain tribes, defeated by Bahram, had again challenged 
Sasanian supremacy. The identity of these people is unknown, for the 
Armenian sources which tell about them simply call them, anachron- 
istically, Kushans, or Huns who were called Kushans.! The use of the 
term “‘Kushan” for subsequent kingdoms in the east was analogous to 
the Greek usage of “‘Scythian” for all nomads in south Russia and 
Central Asia, or the later Byzantine designation of all eastern nomads 
as ““Huns”’. It is probable, however, that Yazdgard fought against the 
Hephthalites, for one Armenian author suggests this when he says 
the Sasanian king in the twelfth year of his reign invaded the land of 
Italakan where the king of the Kushians lived.? The Hephthalites are 
mentioned in Chinese sources as originally having lived in Central 
Asia. In the fifth century they moved into Bactria and apparently 
joined some local mountaineers to rule the land. They adopted the 
local written language, Bactrian (or sometimes called Kushan-Bactrian), 
written in modified Greek letters. Yazdgard is reported by the Ar- 
menian sources to have established his residence for a number of years 
at Nishapir in Khuras4n so as to be better able to prosecute the war 
against his eastern enemies. Sasanian forces seem to have been vic- 
torious in the east, for Yazdgard turned his attention to Armenia 
where grave disorders had broken out. 

Fortunately we have detailed accounts in Armenian sources of the 
attempt of Yazdgard to convert Armenia to the Zoroastrian faith. 
According to them, the prime mover behind this attempt was Mihr- 
Narseh, the famous prime minister of Yazdgard I, Bahram Gor and 
Yazdgard II; he wrote a letter to the Armenians calling upon them to 


1 Blisé, Vasn Vardanay ew Hayoc Paterazmin, ed. E. Ter-Minasean (Erevan, 1957), p. 11, 
and Lazar of P’arp, Patmut‘iun Hayoc, ed. Ter-Mkrtzean (Tiflis, 1904), p. 86. 
2 Blisé, Vasn Vardanay, p. 18. 
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convert. Mihr-Narseh not only failed but roused many people against 
his policy, and in 450 an assembly of Armenian priests and princes 
called by the patriarch Joseph launched a revolt. Some of the Armenian 
nobles had accepted Zoroastrianism and sided with the Persians, so 
the result was more a civil war than merely a Persian—Armenian struggle. 
Requests for aid from the Byzantines were in vain. In a memorable 
battle in 451 the Christian Armenians led by a noble, Vardan, of the 
house of Mamikonian, were annihilated and after the battle many 
Armenian priests and nobles were led into captivity in Iran. Several 
ecclesiastics were martyred in captivity and the land of Armenia was 
ruled by Persian marzbans. The battle of Avarair became a landmark 
in the history of Armenia, remembered with emotion by Armenians 
to this day. 

Christians other than Armenians in the empire also suffered from 
persecutions and impositions, although there was no overall attack on 
them as in the time of Shapiir II. Several of the Syriac acts of martyrs 
incidentally mention the persecution of Jews by Yazdgard. The last 
years of the king were devoted to more struggles with nomads to the 
east of the Caspian Sea and with the Hephthalites. Yazdgard died in 
457 without having pacified the eastern frontier and leaving two sons 
to contest the throne. 

Although the sources disagree as to who was the elder brother, it 
was probably Hormizd, who, in any event, became the ruler. Pérdz, 
his brother, secured the aid of the Hephthalites, however, and marched 
against the king. In battle Pér6z was victorious and became ruler. 
During the war between the two brothers the Transcaucasian area of 
Albania proclaimed its independence from Iran, so one of the first 
acts of Pérdz was to reconquer the rebel territory. He also freed some 
Armenian nobles who had been imprisoned by his father, and it seemed 
that the harsh measures of previous reigns might now come to an end. 

A long famine caused by a severe drought caused new problems for 
the Sasanian state, and renewed enmity with the Hephthalites proved 
disastrous for Pér6z. The Byzantine empire was occupied with the 
Huns in Europe, while the Persians had to meet corresponding 
migrations of peoples from Central Asia. Pérdz was defeated and 
captured by the Hephthalites about the year 469. There is confusion 
in the sources between the names “‘ Hephthalite”’ and “Kidarite”’ Huns. 
Whether they are identical is difficult to decide, but since both desig- 
nations appear in the time of Pérdz one could assume they were 
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contemporary rather than one or the other being anachronistic. The 
word ‘‘Chionite” is also used as a synonym for “Hun” in Syriac 
chronicles, further confusing our view of the situation in the east. The 
Sasanian monarch had to agree to an onerous peace. His son Kavad 
was left as a hostage until the Persians paid a large sum of money.! 
Sasanian Iran in effect had to pay tribute to the Hephthalites for a 
number of years. 

Pérdz turned from his defeat in the east to Armenia where a revolt 
had broken out led by Vahan Mamikonian, a nephew of Vardan. In 
neighbouring Georgia, too, conflict between Christians and the parti- 
sans of the Persians at first brought victory to the Christian nobles. 
Later the proclaimed king of the Christian Armenians, Sahak Bagratuni, 
was killed in a battle with the Persians after the Georgian king Vakhtang 
had betrayed his Armenian allies by making peace with the enemy. 
Vahan, however, was able to rally the Armenians after most of the 
Sasanian forces were withdrawn from the country in 482 to aid Péroz 
in a campaign to the east of the Caspian Sea. Two years later a Sasanian 
army was annihilated by the Hephthalites and Pérdz was killed. 

The bureaucratic organization of the Sasanian empire was fully 
developed by the 5th century; we have mentioned the important rdle 
in government of the prime minister Mihr-Narseh, the prototype of 
the later Islamic grand vizier. The three great offices of the state may 
have corresponded, at least in theory, to the three classes of priests, 
warriors and scribes. The mobadan mobad was the head of the 
Zoroastrian church; the hazarbad or chiliarch was the title given to 
Mihr-Narseh by Armenian sources, which office was also known as 
that of the vugurg framadar (the great commander); thirdly the dar- 
andarzbad seems to have been the chief of the bureaucracy or the chief 
councillor of the court.2 From the vast number of seals preserved as 
well as notices in varied sources, we may assume that there was a 
hierarchy of andarzbads, in districts and provinces. The andarzbad 
was probably a judicial as well as an administrative officer, a testament 
to the continuing importance of law in Iran. The administration of 
the Sasanian empire is discussed in another chapter, but suffice it to 
say that the proliferation of titles in Sasanian Iran indicates the com- 
plexity of the bureaucracy. 

The development of Christianity in the Sasanian empire also belongs 


1 According to Joshua the Stylite, The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, trans. W. Wright 
(Cambridge, 1882), p. 9, the Byzantine emperor contributed to the ransom of Péréz. 
2 Cf. Eli8é, Vasn Vardanay, p. 62. 
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to another chapter, but it was at the end of Pér6z’s reign that Nestorian- 
ism became the dominant form of Christianity in the empire. This in 
effect created a “‘Persian” church, as opposed to the “Byzantine”’ 
church, and it was proclaimed in a synod held at the capital city in the 
spring of 484. The significance of this was a greater possibility for the 
spread of Christianity in Iran, not as the faith of the Byzantine enemy 
but as a “‘national”’ religion. The anti-monastic policy of the Nestorians 
for a time caused disorders in the Persian church which, however, 
little concerned the Sasanian state. 

Internal disorders in Zoroastrianism, however, were of concern to 
the state, but it may be doubted whether there were any serious 
challenges to the harmony between the religion and the state before 
the Mazdakite movement which will be mentioned below. The supposed 
adherence to Zurvanism by Mihr-Narseh and Yazdgard II may have 
provoked opposition from some priests who were more strictly dualist, 
but we cannot perceive any influence on the political history of 
Sasanian Iran. The fact that there was a later Mazdakite crisis, however, 
points to an earlier background of unrest and uncertainty, not only in 
the Zoroastrian religion but also in the social fabric of the empire. 

The brother of Pér6z, called Balash or Valgash, was elected king by 
the nobles, who always showed their influence in the face of weak 
rulers, or of such a disaster as befell Pérdz. Peace was made with the 
Hephthalites and a heavy tribute was paid by the Persians. Peace was 
also made with the Armenian rebels led by Vahan. It was agreed that 
existing fire temples in Armenia should be destroyed and no more 
erected and the Armenians were free to practise Christianity without 
fear of forcible conversion to Zoroastrianism. Furthermore, Armenia 
was to be administered directly by the Sasanian king and not through 
a deputy. The Armenians supported Balash against a pretender to the 
throne, either the brother or a son of Pér6z called Zarer. With this aid 
the rebel was defeated and later captured and killed, so the Armenian 
nobles stood high in the esteem of Balash. At the end of the reign of 
Pérdz, or at the beginning of the reign of Balash, Nestorianism was 
established as the so/e a//owed sect of Christians in the Sasanian empire. 
Balash, in spite of his good intentions, seems to have fallen victim to 
a conspiracy of nobles who in 488 deposed him in favour of Kavad, 
son of Pér6z. 

Kavad had lived with the Hephthalites as a prisoner or hostage, and 
it is highly probable that they actively assisted him to obtain the throne. 
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Early in his reign the prime minister Zarmihr, or Sokhra as he is also 
called, who probably was instrumental in deposing Balash, was 
murdered at the instigation of Kavad. This event caused resentment 
among some of the great nobles and Kavad’s position was conse- 
quently weakened. According to a Syriac chronicler, certain Arab 
tribes, the Armenians and others caused trouble for Kavad during 
his first reign.1 But the greatest problem for the empire was the sect 
of the Mazdakites, about whom much has been written. 

In his doctrines, Mazdak seems to have followed a form of Mani- 
chaeism though he adhered to Zoroastrian rituals. We know very 
little about the life of Mazdak, but he may have been a Zoroastrian 
priest, possibly with Manichaean sympathies. As an avowed Mani- 
chaean or arch-heretic he hardly could have obtained the influence he 
did. His admonitions against violence and harm to others were coupled 
with a call to a sharing of possessions, a primitive communism. We 
do not know how far Mazdak went, for his detractors even accused him 
of advocating the sharing of wives, which is unlikely. Just how or why 
the king adhered to, or favoured, Mazdakism is unknown, but most 
scholars have speculated that he was seeking to counter the power of 
the aristocracy. There seems little doubt that a desire to ameliorate the 
condition of the common people also played a rdle in the sympathies of 
Kavad for Mazdakite ideas. In any case the disorders consequent on 
Kavad’s penchant for Mazdakism evoked a conspiracy of the nobility. 
We have mentioned rebellions among the Armenians and Arabs, and 
the refusal of the Byzantine emperor to send money for the defence of 
Darband; these things exacerbated the situation. Kavad was deposed 
and put in prison, and his brother Zamasp became ruler in 496. 

Many stories are told about Kavad’s escape from prison and flight 
to the court of the Hephthalite king, from where, after a few years, 
he returned to Iran with a Hephthalite army and Zamidsp surrendered 
the throne to Kavad without a fight. This probably took place at the 
end of 498 or the beginning of 499, and it is probable that Zimasp 
was not killed as was usual in such cases. Kavad eliminated the chief 
nobles who had actively conspired against him, but in general he 
consolidated his position by clemency. The refusal of the Byzantine 
emperor to send money to Kavad, again ostensibly as a contribution 
to the defence of Darband, led to hostilities. Kavad needed money 
to pay his Hephthalite allies, and he opened hostilities in August 502 


1 Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, pp. 14-15. 
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in the north-west part of his empire. Theodosiopolis, present Erzerum, 
was captured by the Persians, and then Kavad moved to the south 
and laid siege to Amida. After a spirited defence it fell in January 503. 
The Byzantines reacted by sending several armies to the east and the 
war moved back and forth with no major victory for either side. In 
503 Kavad had to break off operations to meet an invasion of his 
territory in Transcaucasia. In 504 the Byzantines had the advantage 
although they could not retake Amida. In 506 peace was made whereby 
Kavad received some money from Byzantium as a compensation for 
the Byzantine fortification of the town of Dara contrary to a long- 
established agreement between the two empires, but Kavad gave 
up Amida and other conquests. The treaty was to last seven years but 
in fact was extended. 

Internal affairs occupied Kavad till the end of his reign although 
the accession of a new emperor in Byzantium, Justin, at first caused a 
strain in relations between the two states. The Mazdakites continued 
to flourish but their excesses were held in check by the orthodox 
priesthood and the nobility, which in reality may have strengthened 
the hand of Kavad against all opposition. The question of succession 
worried Kavad for he wished to name his successor himself and not 
leave the matter to election by the nobility. He had three sons, the 
youngest of whom, Khusrau, he favoured as his successor. In order 
to ensure his succession to the throne, Kavad proposed to Justin 
that he adopt Khusrau as his son and accept the responsibility to support 
Khusrau as ruler of Iran. But the Byzantine emperor did not want to 
accept the adoption as Kavad had proposed it, and as a result relations 
between the two empires cooled. 

The end of Kavad’s reign internally saw the execution of Mazdak 
and many of his followers, while externally war with Byzantium was 
renewed. The crown prince Khusrau reportedly was the instigator 
of the massacre of the Mazdakites, and several stories are told about 
this. After the death of Mazdak the heretics, for so they were con- 
sidered by orthodox Zoroastrian priests, were persecuted and the 
movement went underground. Their name, however, appears time 
and again in the sources as the common designation for social revol- 
utionaries. The impact of the Mazdakites must have been great, for 
their name was not forgotten and they left a legacy for the future, even 
into Islamic times. 

At this time a tribal kingdom was founded in Arabia by the tribe of 
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Kinda, and its leader Harith b. ‘Amr was able to defeat Mundhir IT], 
king of the Lakhmids, and seize his capital Hira. The Kindi occupation 
of Hira probably lasted only a few years, perhaps 525-8, but the 
Kindi Arabs had taken over parts of Iraq as early as 506.1 Events in 
Georgia also occupied the Persians during the second reign of Kavad. 
Gurgenes, the king of Georgia, had to fight against his nobility, which 
sought to limit, if not abolish altogether, the power of their king. 
The Persians were happy to take advantage of this discord and sup- 
ported the nobles with an army in 523. The king fled to neighbouring 
Lazica on the shores of the Black Sea, north-west of Georgia, and the 
Persians occupied the cities of Georgia. A marzban ruled the country 
and Sasanian garrisons were established in the chief city, Mtskheta 
(near modern Tiflis), and other cities. Persian success in Transcaucasia 
was matched by the defeat of a Byzantine army in Mesopotamia, in 
which Belisarius the famous general held a command. In 527 Justin 
turned over the reins of government to his nephew Justinian, but the 
war continued in Lazica and on the Mesopotamian frontier, though in 
a desultory fashion. Belisarius was placed in command of a Byzantine 
army in the east and instructed to erect forts on the frontier. He was 
defeated by a Persian force but Justinian instead of removing him 
from command made Belisarius general of the east. He met the Persians 
again outside the walls of Dara and defeated them. In the Caucasus 
region too the Sasanians suffered several reverses. 

Kavad then heavily supported his Arab ally Mundhir of the 
Lakhmids in a great raid into Syria, flanking the Roman fortifications 
and Belisarius, with the intention of capturing and plundering Antioch. 
Belisarius, however, was not surprised and moved to meet the new 
threat. In a battle at Callinicum in 531 Belisarius was defeated and 
retreated but the Sasanian forces had lost so heavily that they too with- 
drew. Kavad only prepared another army under new commanders 
and sent it into Roman Mesopotamia, with more hope of success, 
since Belisarius had been recalled by Justinian and sent against the 
Vandals in North Africa. Nothing was accomplished, however, for 
the death of the aged Kavad brought an end to hostilities. The new 
ruler Khusrau was to become the most illustrious of the Sasanian 
rulers, comparable to Shah ‘Abbas in Safavid times. 


1 G, Olinder, The Kings of Kinda (Lund, 1927), pp. 58-65. 
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KHUSRAU I AND HIS REFORMS; REVITALIZATION 
OF THE EMPIRE 

The reign of Khusrau I, or Khusrau Anishirvan (“of immortal soul”), 
began with a revolt of his brothers and some discontented nobles, but 
the new ruler was able to suppress it and unite the nobility and religious 
leaders behind him. He had to repair the damage to society wrought by 
the Mazdakite movement, so he made peace with the Byzantines in 532, 
on condition of the Persians evacuating several fortresses in Lazica and 
the Byzantines paying Khusrau to maintain the Caucasian defences. 
Reforms of taxation and internal administration occupied the new ruler 
for a number of years. 

The Mazdakite disorders had disrupted not only the collection of 
taxes but also the titles to land. The need for reform, however, was 
of long standing and the social upheaval brought on by the Mazdakites 
only enhanced an already archaic system. Kavad had initiated the 
reform by surveying and measuring the land, but this had not been 
finished at the time of his death. The cadastre was finished by Khusrau, 
but more than land was measured; date palms and olive trees were 
counted and assessed for tax purposes. Finally individuals were counted 
for the head tax. The old system of assessing taxes on the produce of 
the land was not only archaic but unjust, for assessment was made on 
the harvest, but before it was gathered. This meant that farmers had 
to wait until tax collectors arrived to assess the harvest, which was 
sometimes spoiled because of the delay. In Kavad’s time the assessment 
seems to have been made after the harvest had been collected, which 
was an improvement. The new system of Khusrau did away with the 
yearly assessment and instead established a fixed tax, the average 
of several years’ harvest. This represented a tremendous advance, since 
plans could be made henceforth on the basis of the known taxes. The 
head tax did not apply to the upper classes — clergy, knights and scribes — 
but rather to men of the common people between twenty and fifty 
years old. After the reform taxes were collected in money rather than 
in kind, and payments were made three times a year. 

The importance of the new tax system cannot be underestimated 
since it served as the model for the later caliphate. The resemblance of 
the tax reform of Khusrau to the Roman indictio with the iugatio and 
capitatio, as established by the tax reforms of Diocletian, has been 
noted by several scholars. The result of Khusrau’s tax reforms was 


1 E.g. F. Altheim, Finanzgeschichte der Spatantike (Frankfurt, 1957), pp. 7-55. 
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that the ruler had a fixed amount entering his coffers every year. The 
lowlands of Iraq, as had been the case under the Achaemenids, paid 
the lion’s share of the land tax in the Sasanian empire, evidence of 
the continuing importance of the Tigris-Euphrates area. 

Just as significant as the tax reforms were the army reforms of 
Khusrau. Previously the nobility, from the great to the small, had been 
obliged to equip themselves and their followers and serve without 
pay in the army. Khusrau gave the poor nobles, better called knights, 
equipment and a salary for service in the army. Thus the ruler secured 
direct support of the military class, and the great nobles who had 
maintained private armies saw their power drastically reduced. In 
essence a new social order was created, a new nobility of the robe 
beside the landed nobility. This was the period of the flowering of 
the debkan class, the knight who owned a village. The dehkans became 
the backbone of Iranian society, as the Arabs discovered after their 
conquests. Khusrau also settled families on the frontiers with the duty 
to come to arms and protect the frontier in time of danger. Whether 
this policy provided the model on which the later Byzantine theme 
system was based is uncertain, but this is not impossible. 

Further, the king divided the empire into four parts and put a 
spabbad, or general, over each part. The generals of the east, Khurasan, 
and of the west, Iraq, were especiauy important since they respectively 
had to defend the frontiers against the nomads of the east and the 
Romans in the west. The Arabs later discovered that the interior of 
Iran was relatively empty of troops, for the soldiers were concentrated 
on the frontiers. Once the frontier armies were defeated the way to the 
interior was opened. No doubt other reforms in the military organiz- 
ation of the empire were undertaken by Khusrau, on which we have 
no information. The end result, however, was a more efficient army, 
which shortly was to be put to use against the Byzantines. 

Fortunately, we have in Procopius a detailed source for the wars of 
Khusrau against the Byzantines, as was Ammianus Marcellinus for 
the wars of Shaptr II. The causes of the resumption of hostilities 
between the two empires after an interval of peace were manifold. 
Certainly the instigation of ambassadors of the Ostrogoths in Italy, 
threatened by Justinian, and of others, played an important réle in the 
decision of Khusrau to open hostilities. He may have feared future 
aggression from the Byzantines after they had re-established the Roman 
empire in the west. As usual the Armenians and the Lakhmid Arabs 
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had grievances against Byzantine subjects, so a casus belli was easily 
at hand. At first Justinian sought to dissuade Khusrau from war but 
in this he failed. 

Khusrau invaded Byzantine territory in 540 primarily in search of 
plunder. He headed for Syria, flanking at the south the Byzantine 
defences in upper Mesopotamia. In a short time the Persian army 
stood before the walls of Antioch. The siege of the city lasted only a 
few days, for, because of an earthquake a few years before, it was ill 
prepared to withstand an enemy. The city was plundered and burned, 
which at once led Justinian to seek peace. With his main forces in the 
west, the Byzantine emperor had to buy peace from the Persian 
adversary. A truce was declared at Antioch, but Khusrau returned to 
his land slowly, waiting for the agreement of Justinian to pay him five 
thousand pounds of gold as a war indemnity and five hundred pounds 
annually, ostensibly as a contribution to the defence of the Caucasian 
frontier. As Khusrau retreated, however, he extorted large sums of 
money from Byzantine cities such as Edessa and Dara as a condition 
of leaving them in peace. At the latter place, he laid siege to the city 
until the inhabitants paid him a large sum to leave them further un- 
molested. As a result of these actions, Justinian denounced the truce 
and prepared to send Belisarius, his victorious general in the west, 
against the Persians. 

Khusrau, on returning to Iraq, built a new city near his capital, a 
model of Antioch, which he called Veh Antiok Khusrau, (“Better 
than Antioch [has] Khusrau [built this]’’), wherein he settled captives 
brought from Antioch. This town, forming part of the complex of the 
capital, was called Rimagan “town of the Greeks”? by the local 
inhabitants, and al-Rimiyya in Arabic. Khusrau the following year 
opened hostilities in Lazica on the Black Sea coast of Transcaucasia. 
The Persians captured Petra, a Byzantine fortress on the coast, and 
established a protectorate over the country, which formerly had been 
nominally under Byzantine rule. In the south Belisarius had a few local 
successes but he did not have sufficient troops or equipment to take 
Nisibis or other large, fortified cities. The following year pestilence 
hindered the activities of both sides. Then Belisarius was recalled by 
Justinian and sent to Italy. A Roman army suffered defeat in Armenia 
in 543. Heartened by the prospects of victory, Khusrau in 544 laid 
siege to Edessa, hoping to incorporate all of the Byzantine trans- 
Euphrates domain into his own empire. The defence of Edessa is 
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described in detail by Procopius, and the end was the retreat of Khusrau 
to his homeland after a remarkable defence of their city by the people 
of Edessa. A five years’ truce was arranged between Justinian and 
Khusrau with the latter receiving two thousand pounds of gold. 

The truce was broken in its fourth year by the Byzantine alliance with 
Lazica to expel the Persians. A Byzantine-Lazic force besieged Petra, 
but the city was relieved by a Sasanian army. Later two Persian armies 
were routed and finally after a memorable siege the strong fortress 
of Petra was retaken by the Byzantines in 551, and again a five-year 
truce was concluded between the two empires. Lazica was not included 
in the truce and hostilities continued there. Finally, the Persians had 
the worst of the conflict and negotiations were opened with Byzantitum 
in 556 for a permanent settlement. After much discussion and passage 
of time, finally in 561 a fifty years’ peace treaty was signed in which the 
Sasanians evacuated Lazica and in return received an annual payment 
of gold. A description of the sealing of the documents, as well as the 
terms of the treaty, is given by Menander Protektor, a Byzantine 
historian (in fragment 11 M), and it provides an insight into the 
diplomatic protocol of the time. 

Khusrau needed peace on his western frontiers so he could deal 
with the Hephthalites in the east. About 557 he allied with the Turks, 
who had appeared in Transoxiana, under a ruler called Silziboulos in 
Greek sources, and together they destroyed the Hephthalites and 
partitioned their territory. It would seem that Khusrau obtained their 
lands south of the Oxus river, while the Turks ruled over lands to 
the north. Just how far the Sasanians extended their domains to the 
east is unknown; it is possible that they penetrated north of the river 
and then withdrew later when hostilities between Turks and Persians 
had broken out about 569-70. Whether Khusrau pushed his frontiers 
into India is also unknown but not likely. It would appear that Kabul 
and areas to the east were not under Sasanian rule, although short 
periods of control cannot be excluded. There does not seem to have 
been a central power holding the Hephthalite princes together in 
the east. 

Another venture of Khusrau at the end of his reign brought Persian 
arms for the first time to southern Arabia. It is impossible here to 
discuss the background of the history of southern Arabia and its 
relations with Ethiopia. The Byzantines, and before them the Roman 
empire, had an obvious economic interest in Ethiopia and southern 
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Arabia, controlling as they did the lower Red Sea and trade with India. 
The spread of Christianity in both lands had established bonds with 
the eastern Roman empire, so when the two great rulers Justinian and 
Khusrau measured their strength it was almost inevitable that Arabia 
would be drawn into the conflict. The Ethiopians, who had adopted 
Monophysite Christianity as the state religion, in ¢. 522 sent an army 
across the Red Sea to help their co-religionists who were being per- 
secuted by the Himyarites, the dominant power in southern Arabia at 
that time. A long struggle ensued in which the Ethiopians and the 
Christians of southern Arabia naturally were supported by Byzantium, 
at least morally, but without men or supplies. A certain Yusuf Dhi 
Nuwis, reportedly a follower of Judaism, made himself the leader of 
the non-Christian Arab majority in southern Arabia and drove out the 
Ethiopians. Yisuf realized he would need aid against the Ethiopians 
and their Arab Christian allies, so he turned to Sasanian Iran and the 
vassal state of the Lakhmids of Hira. Byzantine diplomacy, however, 
prevented any aid from going to Yusuf from Iran. Byzantium, on the 
other hand, then sent ships and supplies to aid the Ethiopians. In 525 
the Negus (the title of the ruler of Ethiopia) himself led troops into 
southern Arabia in a second invasion. The Ethiopians were victorious 
and Yisuf was killed in battle. A new Arab king of the Himyarites 
was installed under Ethiopian overlordship. 

In 531 Justinian sent an emissary to southern Arabia to the king of 
the Himyarites and to the Ethiopians. Procopius (1. 20) tells us that 
the envcy proposed to the Ethiopians that they take over the trade 
directly with India, especially of silk, which was so important in the 
Byzantine empire. The Ethiopians could force the Persians out of this 
profitable trade. To the Arabs Justinian’s envoy proposed that they 
ally with some nomadic tribes of central Arabia to invade the Sasanian 
domains. Both hopes of the Byzantines were unfulfilled, but the ex- 
pedition against Iran was not then necessary, since Justinian and the new 
Sasanian ruler Khusrau had concluded peace. This was also the period 
of the fall of the Kinda confederacy in northern Arabia and the growth 
of Lakhmid power. 

Some time between 532 and 535 an Ethiopian general Abraha seized 
power from the Himyarite king and established an independent state 
in southern Arabia which he gradually enlarged. Abraha declared his 
independence from Ethiopia, defeated all opponents and received 
embassies from Byzantium. Abraha, a Christian, was thus pro-Byzantine 
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while some of his enemies appealed to Khusrau for aid against him. 
Nothing resulted from the different power alliances in Arabia and in 
569 or 570 Abraha died. This was “the year of the elephant’’, the year 
of the birth of the prophet Muhammad. 

In 572 Ma‘dikarib, one of the sons of Abraha, fled from his half- 
brother, who had become the ruler in southern Arabia, to Khusrau 
and finally Khusrau moved to support the anti-Byzantine party. The 
allegiance or sentiments of some of the Monophysite Christians in 
Arabia changed from a pro-Byzantine position to opposition, since 
Justin II, who succeeded his uncle in 565, after five or six years of 
following the policy of reconciliation of his predecessor in vain, turned 
to a fierce persecution of the Monophysites in the empire. Khusrau 
sent an army with a small fleet under a commander called Vahriz, 
together with Saif, son of Abi Murra, to the area near present Aden. 
The Persians and their allies were victorious, San‘a’, the capital of 
southern Arabia, was occupied, and Saif became the new king. This 
happened between the years 575 and 577. Southern Arabia thus became 
and remained a dependency of the Sasanian empire. But the influence 
of the Himyarite kingdom of southern Arabia on the rest of the 
peninsula already had declined, preparing the way for the rise of Islam. 
The Sasanians, however, were interested in controlling the trade of 
Byzantium to India and the Far East, which they were now able to do 
thanks to their position in southern Arabia. About 598 a new and larger 
expedition was sent under command of another Vahriz, since the ruler 
of the Himyarite kingdom wished to renounce Persian authority. The 
Persians were successful in battle; the king was killed and southern 
Arabia became a Sasanian province headed by Vahriz.! 

To return to Khusrau, the accession of Justin II boded ill for con- 
tinuing peace between the two empires, for the latter resolved to end 
Justinian’s payments to certain Arab chiefs, who had agreed to refrain 
from pillaging Byzantine territory in return for subsidies. Justin also 
sought to obtain possession of Svanetia in the Caucasus, claiming it was 
part of Lazica, due to Byzantium by the fifty years’ peace treaty, although 
this matter had not been settled in the treaty. In negotiations in Con- 
stantinople the emperor showed such intractability in dealing with the 
Arabs that the Arab chiefs decided to commence raids on Byzantine 
territory. War between the two empires did not materialize at this 
time in spite of the embassy from the western Turks in western 


1 [See for further detail and a somewhat different version, ch. 16, pp. 604ff.] 
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Turkestan, who came to the Byzantine capital in 568 seeking an 
alliance between the Turks and Byzantines against their common 
enemies the Persians and the Avars in the Balkans. Nothing came of 
this embassy. 

Armenia had remained quiet for a long period, but a Persian governor 
of the family of Suren, who had been appointed by Khusrau about 564, 
tried to spread Zoroastrianism in Armenia. He built a fire temple at 
Dvin, an important town near present Erevan, and he put to death a 
member of the influential Mamikonian family. The result was an 
Armenian uprising, and Suren and his guard were massacred in 571. 
The Armenian rebellion fitted in well with the plans of Justin II. He 
withheld the yearly payment to Persia for the defence of the Caucasus 
and he welcomed the Armenian rebels as subjects of the empire. An 
army was sent into Sasanian territory and the city of Nisibis was 
besieged in 572. The Byzantines were not able to take the city, but 
retreated in disorder because of the jealousy of the commanders. The 
Persians, on the other hand, followed the fleeing Byzantine army and 
invested the city of Dara in which they had taken refuge. The Persians, 
after a siege of about five months, received the surrender of the city. 
Afterwards Persian forces ravaged Syria, and Justin sued for peace. 

Justin II had been suffering from a mental illness and became in- 
capable of ruling, so Tiberius, a high Byzantine officer, was named 
co-ruler in 574. A truce for one year was made with Khusrau, whereby 
Byzantium paid a large sum of money, but Armenia was excluded 
from the truce. No real conclusion of peace was reached, however, 
and in 575 Khusrau invaded Armenia. At first success crowned the 
Persian arms, and it seemed as though the eastern part of the Byzantine 
empire would be incorporated into the domains of the enemy. The 
fortunes of war changed, however, and a strong Byzantine army 
defeated Khusrau and then occupied Sasanian territory, plundering 
many localities. Consequently the local population, primarily Armenian, 
suffered from the Byzantines more than they had from the Persians. 


The Sasanians, losing heart, were now willing to negotiate a peace in 
576. A great victory over the Byzantine army in Armenia, however, 
interrupted negotiations. In essence, the Persians refused to return 
Dara to Byzantium and insisted that certain Armenian refugees be 
turned over to them, to neither of which points the Byzantine envoys 
would agree. 

In the warfare of 578, a new Byzantine commander, Maurikios or 
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Maurice, was able to capture several Persian forts and many captives. 
On the other hand the Armenians had ended their rebellion and a 
general amnesty from Khusrau brought the land back under Sasanian 
control. Before peace could be negotiated between the two empires 
Khusrau died in 579, after a long reign of forty-eight years. 

The empire which Khusrau ruled was in its glory, but already 
showing signs of decay in a spirit of pessimism and decadence prevalent 
among many of its citizens. The rigid class structure, disturbed by the 
Mazdakites, had been re-established under Khusrau with strong re- 
ligious sanctions. Although the power of the great families had been 
cutbed, the boundaries between classes resembled the caste system of 
India. The lower classes were not flourishing. Khusrau, however, 
became the prototype of the wise, just ruler for later times, so much so 
that his personal name for many Arabic authors became the common 
title for the pre-Islamic Sasanian kings. Thus Kisrd, an Arabic defor- 
mation of his name, followed the path of Kaiserand Tsar in the European 
lands, as descendants of Caesar. Even today in Persia the ignorant 
peasant will ascribe any very old ruin to Kisra Antshirvan. He built 
caravanserais, bridges, roads and towns, such that under his reign the 
empire was linked together as never before. To Khusrau is attributed 
a long wall and series of forts in the plain of Gurgan, built as a defence 
against the Turks. He is also supposed to have rebuilt the wall and 
defences of Darband. It would seem that the walls and fortifications 
in Gurgan, Mazandaran (from the sea to the mountains near Sari), 
Darband and Iraq, fitted well with Khusrau’s division of the military 
command in the empire among four army commanders of the four 
frontiers. 

The basis of the wealth of the empire was land and agricultural 
produce, and the vast majority of the population were peasants, whose 
numbers if anything increased under Khusrau. We have noted that 
archaeological surveys in Khizistan, and of the Diyala river basin 
north-east of present Baghdad, have revealed a great expansion of 
irrigation and of the amount of land under cultivation during the 
Sasanian period, indicating the strong interest of the government in 
agricultural matters. One large irrigation enterprise in Iraq was the 
great Nahraw4n canal system which supplied water to a large expanse 
of fields in Iraq. It seems clear, after investigations in Iraq, that there 
was also an unprecedented investment of state funds in extending the 
area of cultivation. Khusrau I developed complex plans for the digging 


1 See Adams, Land behind Baghdad. 
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of tunnels and canals all over the empire, such that never before or 
since has there been so much land brought under cultivation in this 
part of the world; the agriculture was extensive rather than intensive. 
The Zoroastrian religion, of course, regarded the promotion of the 
cultivation of the soil as a meritorious act, if not a strict duty of the 
ruler. 

Khusrau was a tolerant monarch in regard to religions, for we hear 
of no systematic persecutions during his reign, although some of his 
underlings at times showed a too-zealous attitude in regard to minority 
faiths. In contrast, Justinian was particularly severe on heretics and 
pagans. In 529 he closed the academy at Athens, which had been a 
centre of ancient Greek philosophy and culture, and some philosophers 
took refuge at the court of Khusrau. Although he welcomed them and 
treated them well, they became homesick, and Khusrau secured a 
pardon and permission from Justinian for them to return to Athens in 
one of the peace treaties between the two empires. The Persian monarch 
maintained at his court Greek physicians and various thinkers, and a 
medical school following Greek theories, or a primitive university, 
was established at Gundeshapir which lasted into Islamic times. Trans- 
lations were made into Middle Persian not only from Greek, but also 
from Sanskrit. One of the most famous native scholars at his court 
was the physician Burzoe, to whom are attributed many translations 
into Pahlavi from Sanskrit, including the collection of fables known in 
Islamic times as Kalila wa Dimna from the Arabic of Ibn Mugaffa‘, 
from the originals in the Sanskrit book, the Panchatantra. It is quite 
possible, as suggested by Christensen, that the name Burzoe is simply 
a short form of Buzurjmihr, a sage who lived in the time of Khusrau.? 

Khusrau is surnamed “the just” in later Islamic works, and there 
are a great number of stories extant in Arabic and Persian sources 
attesting to his popularity, or at least to the great impact he made in 
Persia. Especially abundant are the collections of andarz or “‘advice”’, 
better described as “‘ mirrors for princes”, which have survived, relating 
to Khusrau.? In fact there are so many practices and sayings attributed 
to Khusrau that it is highly probable our monarch has become the 
receptacle of all novelty and cnange in Sasanian history, making a 
determination of which stories are real and which fanciful extremely 
difficult. 

Many Pahlavi books supposedly were written in the time of Khusrau 


1 A. Christensen, “La Légende du sage Buzurjmihr”, AO vu (1930), 108. 


2 E.g. the examples in M. Grignaschi, “‘Quelques spécimens de la littérature sassanide”’ 
JA 1966, 16ff. 
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I, although it must be remembered that just as in the case of the two 
Shapirs, so the two Khusraus are frequently confused. Some scholars 
have claimed that the Avestan alphabet was created under the reign 
of Khusrau I, but more likely it was earlier, possibly in the time of 
Shaptr II. We have seen how Khusrau I destroyed the Mazdakites. 
He also enforced a dualist Zoroastrian orthodoxy on his people, even 
forbidding religious controversies according to Mas‘idi.! It is safe 
to assume that the Zoroastrian orthodoxy which we know from the 
Pahlavi books of the ninth century and later became fixed during the 
reign of Khusrau. 

One might continue to enumerate the achievements of the reign of 
Khusrau, such as the silver plates and engraved gems in various museum 
collections, all testimony to the wealth of his reign. The famous building 
Taq-i Kisra in Ctesiphon, part of which still stands, impresses every- 
one with the immense size of the central arch or aivan. The structure may 
date from the beginning of the Sasanian empire and it may have been 
extended or embellished under Khusrau I. Such matters are the subject 
for special investigation and can be mentioned here only as evidence 
of the pomp and glory of the reign of Khusrau “of immortal soul”’. 


The son of Khusrau succeeded him without trouble. Hormizd IV was 
the son of a Turkish princess who had been given in marriage to 
cement good relations between the two states. Some Islamic sources 
follow one tradition and praise Hormizd as being more just than his 
father, especially with the common folk. Others condemn him as 
tyrannical and cruel. The Christians of the Sasanian empire considered 
him friendly and praised his reign. At news of the accession of Hormizd, 
Tiberius attempted to bring the conflict between the two empires to a 
close more or less on terms of the status quo ante bellum. Hormizd, how- 
ever, refused to surrender Dari, even in exchange for several forts in 
Armenia conquered by the Byzantines. The Persians also wanted a 
large annual subsidy, but no agreement was reached and the war 
continued. Maurice proved a capable general and ravaged the north- 
western provinces of the Sasanian empire at the end of 579, but in 
580 his plans to march to the enemy’s capital Ctesiphon failed. In 581 a 
large Persian army was defeated by Maurice near the city of Constantina 
in Mesopotamia. The sickness and subsequent death of Tiberius in 


1 Les Prairies d’Or (Muri al-Dhabab), tr. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, 
rev and corr. C. Pellat, vol. 1 (Paris, 1962), p. 231. 
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582 caused Maurice to leave the east for Constantinople, and his 
successor in the field was wholly incompetent. He was defeated in two 
battles with the Sasanians, and Maurice, the new Byzantine emperor, 
replaced him with his brother-in-law Philippicus. It would be too 
tedious to follow the attacks and counter-attacks of the Persian and 
Byzantine armies in the Mesopotamian theatre of war until 589. Suffice 
it to say that both sides suffered from the constant warfare with no 
decisive advantage to either. The war remained as a festering wound for 
both empires. 

It was unlucky for Hormizd that other foes of his took advantage 
of the exhausting wars with Byzantium. Some Arab tribes raided lower 
Iraq, but the greatest danger came from the east. The Turks, either 
at the instigation of the Byzantines, or desirous of plunder, invaded the 
north-eastern provinces of the Sasanian empire. The sources regarding 
the battles of the Persians against the Turks and their Hephthalite 
subjects are confused, primarily because of the legends and tales which 
developed about the leader of the Sasanian army, Bahram Chobin. 
There exist in later Arabic and Persian versions many stories about 
Bahram, some of them identical to the stories concerning Bahram 
G6r, a confusion common in Sasanian history when two kings or 
heroes have the same name. It seems that Bahram Ch6bin, a member 
of the Mihran family from Ray and related to the Arsacids, was the 
commander of the troops of the east, and he decisively defeated the 
invaders. According to Islamic sources, Bahram conquered Balkh and 
crossed the Oxus, where he defeated the enemy army and killed the 
enemy king in 588 or 589. It is doubtful if the king was the ruler of the 
western Turks; more likely he was a chief of the Hephthalites, vassals 
of the Turks, or perhaps only a representative of the great ruler of the 
Turks. In any case, after his victories in the east Bahram was sent to 
the Caucasus to repel an invasion of nomads, quite possibly the 
Khazars. Here too he seems to have been successful although details 
are lacking. 

Bahram then was made commander of the Persian forces against the 
Byzantines and he opened hostilities in Georgia. Again Bahram was 
victorious, but subsequently a Byzantine army defeated him on the 
banks of the Araxes river. This was a signal for Hormizd, who had 
become jealous of his popular general, to remove Bahram from office. 
Bahram reacted by staging a rebellion, the details of which are given 
by the Byzantine historian Theophylactus Simocatta. Persian troops in 
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Iraq sent against the rebels made common cause with Bahram’s army 
in Armenia, and the combined forces marched on the capital Ctesiphon. 
Hormizd tried in vain to organize effective resistance against the rebels. 
The Sasanian aristocracy, however, did not support the son of Khusrau. 
The religious leaders, too, were not pleased by his tolerance of the 
Christians and other religious minorities, so the monarch found him- 
self surrounded by enemies. Hormizd had imprisoned many nobles, 
and now a palace revolt freed them, while the rebels in Ctesiphon seized 
Hormizd and imprisoned him. The leaders of the overthrow in Ctest- 
phon were two brothers-in-law of the ruler called Bindoe and Bistam. 
Hormizd was blinded and his son Khusrau Abarvéz or Parvéz, “‘the 
victorious”, was raised to the throne. This was in February 590, and 
some time later Hormizd was put to death. 

At first the new king tried to conciliate Bahram Chobin, who was 
near the capital with his army when the events mentioned above 
occurred. An exchange of messages produced no settlement, so 
Khusrau prepared to fight Bahram. The king marched forth to battle 
near Hulw4n, but the two armies did not engage in a major battle. 
Khusrau saw that he could not hope to defeat Bahram, so he fled to 
Ctesiphon and then towards the Byzantine frontier. Bindoe, who 
accompanied his nephew on his flight, was able to throw off the pursuers 
sent by Bahram, but subsequently he was taken prisoner while his king 
escaped to the west. Khusrau was received by the Byzantine governor 
of Circestum in March 590 and the Persian monarch sent a letter and 
then a mission to Maurice requesting his aid against Bahram. At the 
same time Bahram sent emissaries to Constantinople to counter the 
proposals of Khusrau. According to Byzantine writers, Bahram offered 
to give the Byzantines Nisibis and all the Mesopotamian territory to 
the Tigris, whereas Khusrau offered Dara, Martyropolis (Maifergat) 
and part of Armenia, and promised that he would never again ask for 
a yearly subsidy. Furthermore, he stressed his royal right to the throne 
emphasizing the principle of legitimacy. After some debate at Con- 
stantinople, the Byzantine emperor agreed to aid Khusrau, so he released 
Persian prisoners the Byzantines held, sending them to serve under 
Khusrau, while a Byzantine army was prepared to assist Khusrau to 
regain his throne. 

Bahram Chobin had difficulty in asserting his claims in the empire, 
since he did not belong to the family of Sasan, but rather, it seems, was 
descended from the Arsacid royal house, long extinct. Bahram realized 
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that he would have to stop the attempt of Khusrau to regain his throne 
on the frontier, so he sent a general called Zadespras to hold the key 
city of Nisibis. But the city of Nisibis had already gone over to Khusrau 
and the army sent by Bahram was defeated and the commander killed. 
The chronology of events is somewhat uncertain, but it seems that 
Khusrau had to wait six or seven months for the Byzantines to decide 
what they would do. During this time he sent his uncle Bistam into 
Armenia to organize resistance to Bahram. Bindoe, the other uncle, 
escaped from Bahram’s prison and made his way north to join the 
growing opposition. In the spring of 591 Khusrau began his march to 
regain his throne, supported by a Byzantine army under a general 
called Narses. 

The city of Dara, in Persian hands since 573, was surrendered to the 
Byzantines, one of the payments of Khusrau for Byzantine support. 
Another Byzantine army marched from Armenia, and the plan was to 
catch Bahram between the southern and northern armies. Bahram’s 
forces were defeated in Mesopotamia, and by a flanking movement 
one of Khusrau’s lieutenants seized Ctesiphon. Bahram was a brilliant 
general, however, and even with inferior numbers he was able to inflict 
large casualties on his enemies. None the less he was obliged to retreat 
to Azarbaijin and in a decisive battle Khusrau, with his Byzantine and 
Armenian allies, was able to defeat Bahram completely. Bahram fled 
to the Turks, where he remained for a year until he was assassinated, 
probably at the instigation of Khusrau. 

The life of Bahram Chobin was told in a Pahlavi romance which 
passed into Persian and Arabic versions. Firdausi gives the essentials 
of the story of the rise and fall of Bahram in his Shah-ndma, and the 
hero is revealed as the heroic prototype of a Persian chevalier or knight. 
His exploits, greatly embroidered of course, remained in the memories 
of Persians for centuries. Although he was in the end unsuccessful, 
his human qualities gave him a greater place in the hearts of his 
countrymen than the king of kings, as witnessed by the stories. 

Khusrau II rewarded those who had supported him and executed 
his opponents. One of the former, who received many honours and a 
governorship, was the Armenian Smbat, head of the house of Bagratuni. 
With regard to his uncles who had supported him, Khusrau was in a 
dilemma, since they had overthrown his father. He finally seized 
Bindoe and drowned him, whereas Bistam escaped and raised the 
standard of revolt in the Alburz mountains. On the plateau Bistam 
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was able to maintain himself for almost a decade, for the battles with 
troops sent against him by Khusrau were indecisive. Bistam was able 
to prolong his resistance in great part because of the support given him 
by former partisans of Bahram Chobin. So in effect Bistam was a 
successor of Bahram. He established his capital at Ray and minted 
coins, thus showing his claim to rule instead of Khusrau. Finally 
Bistam was murdered by one of his eastern allies, a Hephthalite or 
Turkish chief. By 601 Iran was once more united under Khusrau, but 
it had been weakened greatly by the internal strife. 

The territory promised by Khusrau to Maurice was ceded to 
Byzantium by a treaty in the autumn of 591, and peace reigned between 
the two empires. The Ghassanid Arabs, clients of the Byzantines in 
Syria, however, raided Persian territory which caused Maurice to send 
as his envoy George, the praetorian prefect or commander of the 
eastern forces of Byzantium, to Khusrau to assure him that the Arabs 
had acted on their own. Peace was reaffirmed and declarations of 
continued friendship were so strong that some Armenian writers 
believed that Khusrau had been converted to Christianity. He had a 
Christian wife called Shirin, and legend also assigned to him as another 
wife Maria the daughter of Maurice, which was most unlikely. Here 
again the legend of Khusrau and Shirin in Persian poetry had many 
ramifications. Although the king was himself not a Christian, he did 
show considerable sympathy to Christians, and he even gave money 
or presents to Christian shrines. In the writings of Christian authors 
Khusrau IT has received a good name. 

Until the overthrow of the emperor Maurice by Phocas in Con- 
stantinople, we hear little about Byzantine—Persian relations in this reign, 
ot about the internal affairs of the Sasanian empire. We may presume 
that Khusrau was occupied with the revolt of his uncle and in con- 
solidating his position. He obviously had to reward the Byzantine 
soldiers who had helped him to the throne, and some Persians felt he 
was too friendly to their traditional enemies. Likewise the supporters 
of Bahram Chobin were not all executed or even removed from office, 
and many Persians opposed to Khusrau still held positions of authority. 
Among those who incurred the enmity of the king of kings was 
Nu‘man III, the Nestorian king of the Lakhmid Arabs with their 
capital at Hira. Some sources say that the Arab king had not helped 
Khusrau when the latter had fled to Byzantine territory and requested 
Nu‘man to come with him, but this is unlikely. There were many 
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reasons, however, for the enmity of the two monarchs, and it seems in 
the early years of Khusrau’s reign hostilities broke out between the 
Arabs and Persians. Nu‘man was captured by a ruse about 602 and 
later he died in prison. Khusrau resolved to end the dynasty of the 
Lakhmids, so in their place a chief of the Tayy tribe was made head of 
the Arabs under Persian control, but with a Persian governor at his 
side. The new situation disturbed the status quo and bedouin Arab 
tribes felt free to raid the settled areas of Iraq. A large tribe, the Bakr, 
allied with other Arabs, met the Persians and their Arab allies in the 
famous battle of Dhai Qar. The Persians were decisively defeated, 
which showed the Arabs their strength when united. It also revealed 
the weakness of the Sasanian defence system on the edge of the desert 
once the Lakhmids were gone. The old system had not only held the 
Arabs at bay, but the Lakhmids had also maintained a far-flung 
hegemony over warring tribes which could have caused much trouble 
for the Sasanians. The way for the expansion of Islam was indicated 
by this battle which took place about 604, although the exact year is 
unknown. 

Events in Byzantium overshadowed even the internal affairs of the 
Sasanian empire. In 602 the Byzantine army in the Balkans revolted 
and, led by an officer Phocas, marched on the capital. Maurice, finding 
no support among the populace, fled. He was captured and executed 
together with his five sons. There are many reasons for the fall of 
Maurice, but one of importance which concerns us was his persecution 
of the Monophysites and others in the Byzantine empire who had not 
conformed to the Council of Chalcedon. Revolts broke out in various 
parts of the empire at the accession of Phocas. A rumour spread that 
Theodosius, the eldest son of Maurice, had escaped the massacre and 
fled to Persia. In the spring of 603 when a Byzantine envoy arrived at 
the Sasanian court announcing the accession of Phocas, he was thrown 
into prison. Khusrau had an excellent pretext to declare war on Byzan- 
tium to avenge the murder of his old benefactor Maurice. 

The city of Edessa refused to recognize the new emperor, so Phocas 
sent an army to besiege the rebels. In 604 Khusrau marched against 
the forces of Phocas. The Persians defeated the Byzantine army 
besieging Edessa, which then opened its gates to Khusrau. It seems 
that in Edessa Khusrau found a pretender to the throne of Byzantium 
who was proclaimed as Theodosius son of Maurice, the true emperor, 
by Khusrau. After a siege of about nine months the town of Dara fell 
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to Persian hands and another Byzantine army was defeated. Khusrau 
then resolved to take advantage of the disorder in the Byzantine 
empire and expand the Sasanian domains. 

One army moved into that small part of Armenia still under Byzantine 
rule and met with complete success. A marzban was sent by Khusrau 
to Dvin, the chief town of Byzantine Armenia, and the Sasanian army 
continued its campaigns into Cappadocia. To the south Sasanian arms 
were equally successful, for in 606 the border towns of Amida and 
Resaina were taken and the Euphrates crossed. Cities of Syria were 
captured. In Constantinople several plots to overthrow Phocas were 
discovered and the instigators were executed. The internal quarrels 
and fighting of political factions, especially the “blues” and the 
“greens”, in the large cities of the Byzantine empire, deepened the 
chaotic conditions, making it easier for the Persians in their conquests. 
Meanwhile a new group of rebels against Phocas seized North Africa 
and after a short struggle established their control over Egypt in Gog. 
In Gro the rebels reached the capital and Phocas was deposed and 
executed. Heraclius, the chief of the rebels who had come from North 
Africa, was crowned emperor, but soon he would have to face a great 
Persian threat even to the capital. 

In 610 Persian forces had again crossed the Euphrates and captured 
Circesium and other cities. Heraclius sent an embassy to Khusrau to 
make peace but Khusrau had resolved to continue his conquests. The 
Sasanian army from Armenia had occupied Caesarea Mazaca, the chief 
city of Cappadocia, but in 611 a new Byzantine army sent by Heraclius 
drove their enemies out of the city. Heraclius took command of the 
Byzantine armies himself but the Sasanians proved too strong. In 613 
Heraclius sent an old Byzantine general, Philippicus, into Armenia 
while he moved to the south. In this area, however, Sasanian arms 
were triumphant near Antioch. Shortly afterwards they captured 
Damascus, and to the north they defeated the Byzantines near the 
Cilician Gates, capturing Tarsus. Philippicus was forced to retreat 
from Armenia, so on all sides the Persians were victorious. 

The following year a Sasanian general Shahrbaraz took Jerusalem 
after a short siege. The true cross was taken to Ctesiphon as part of the 
booty. In 615 the northern Persian army under the command of a 
general called Shahin marched through Anatolia to Chalcedon, opposite 
the capital. Attempts to make peace failed and the Persians continued 
their conquests of various towns in Anatolia. Meanwhile bands of 
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Slavs and the Avars devastated the Balkan provinces and Greece. It 
seemed as though Heraclius was faced with an impossible task to regain 
the lost Byzantine possessions. In 617 the Avar king reached Con- 
stantinople, so the capital was caught between the Avars on the 
European coast and the Persians on the Asiatic coast. | 

In the spring of 619 Persian troops entered Egypt and besieged 
Alexandria, which soon fell. The patriarch and the governor of Egypt 
fled to Cyprus and the entire country was occupied. Thus the main 
source of grain for the capital was cut off. Heraclius resolved to leave 
Constantinople for North Africa where supplies and men might provide 
a better base for the reconquest of the empire, but the people of the 
capital persuaded him to remain. The situation remained critical. 

Khusrau had in effect re-established the Achaemenian empire, but 
he had not annihilated his enemy. Heraclius instituted a number of 
radical reforms, including dividing the empire into large military 
zones, the theme system, each under a military chief. This meant that 
native military units would become the chief support of the state 
rather than mercenaries, although many Slavs, for example, were 
settled in Anatolia to work as farmer-soldiers. The church contributed 
gold and silver, and Heraclius opened a crusade or holy war against 
the enemy. The Byzantines controlled the seas, not only because of 
their vastly superior naval power, but because of the excellent training 
of their crews, the use of Greek fire and general technical superiority. 
This enabled Heraclius in April 622 to sail into the Black Sea with an 
army and to launch an expedition into Armenia, thus outflanking the 
Persians. The Persians followed Heraclius but in a battle they were 
decisively defeated. Consequently Asia Minor was cleared of Sasanian 
troops. 

The Avars were constrained to peace by the payment of tribute on 
the part of Heraclius. Attempts to make peace with Khusrau failed, 
and in a bold stroke Heraclius again invaded Armenia in the spring 
of 623. Shahrbaraz and Shahin were both sent by Khusrau against 
Heraclius, but the latter was able to penetrate Azarbaijan where he 
captured and plundered the Sasanian sanctuary and fire temple at 
Ganzak. Then he retired northward to winter quarters. The following 
year Heraclius defeated several Persian detachments but no decisive 
victory was secured. The Byzantine emperor, however, did re-establish 
his authority in Anatolia. Khusrau was persuaded that only a bold 
stroke against Constantinople would end the war, so he entered into 
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negotiations with the Avars to make a joint attack on the capital. Both 
Shahrbaraz and Shahin were to co-operate with the Khan of the Avars 
and his allies of Slavs, Bulgars and others. Able use of Byzantine sea 
power rendered the co-operation of the Persians and Avars ineffectual, 
and, in short, both enemies of Byzantium were defeated. 
Meanwhile Heraclius had not returned to the capital, but instead he 
built up his army in the Caucasus region and made an alliance with the 
Khazars. In the autumn of 627 the allies advanced southward against 
the Persians, spreading destruction in Azarbaijan. Not meeting any 
strong opposition, Heraclius resolved to cross the mountains to the 
plains of Mesopotamia. The Khazars withdrew but Heraclius pushed 
on until he camped near the ancient ruins of Nineveh, where in 
December he defeated a Persian army which had followed him. 
Khusrau at once ordered the recall of the Persian army, commanded 
by Shahrbaraz, from Chalcedon. But Heraclius moved on Dastagird, 
where Khusrau had a palace, and was waiting for him. Khusrau, 
however, lost heart and fled to Ctesiphon, while Heraclius occupied 
and plundered Dastagird where he found enormous treasures. Then 
Heraclius withdrew and retraced his steps, going into winter quarters. 


DECLINE OF THE EMPIRE 


Meanwhile Khusrau was looking for scapegoats for his defeat, and 
among others he decided to execute Shahrbariz. Before he could 
carry out this plan a revolt broke out, and Khusrau was imprisoned 
and murdered at the end of February 628. Shiroe, son of Khusrau, 
ascended the throne as Kavad II. He had joined the rebels and agreed 
to the execution of his father. The new ruler at once sought peace 
with Heraclius and agreed to recall Sasanian troops from Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor and western Mesopotamia, and to observe 
the pre-war boundaries. All prisoners were to be returned, and the 
true cross and other relics restored. Both sides rejoiced in the termin- 
ation of hostilities which had bled both empires for so many years. 
Shahrbaraz, however, was dissatisfied, and since he was the com- 
mander of a large army he was dangerous. But after a reign of less than 
a year Kavad II died, probably of the plague, and was succeeded by 
his son Ardashir III, still an infant. Shahrbaraz decided to seize the 
throne himself, so in June 629, presumably with the support of Herac- 
lius, he marched on Ctesiphon, defeated the forces of Ardashir and 
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killed him and his chief followers. Shahrbaraz ascended the throne, 
but his rule lasted less than two months before he too was murdered. 
Another pretender in the eastern part of the empire, a nephew of 
Khusrau, was also murdered before he could come to Ctesiphon as 
Khusrau III. Since no sons of Khusrau II were left alive, the nobles 
raised his daughter Boran to the throne, the first woman to occupy 
this position, but she died after a rule of little more than a year. A 
succession of rulers followed one another, each ruling only a few 
months, and we know little more than their names, Azarmédukht, 
sister of Boran, Pérdz I, Hormizd V and Khusrau IV. Finally the 
nobles raised Yazdgard III, son of a certain Shahryar and grandson of 
Khusrau II, almost the Jast living member of the house of Sasan, to 
the throne in 632. Yazdgard had been living almost in hiding in 
Stakhr and it was there, in a fire temple called after the name of the 
first king of the dynasty, that the last king of kings was crowned. 

Before outlining the life of Yazdgard, a few words are necessary 
about the long reign of Khusrau II, the last great monarch of the 
dynasty. Regardless of the conflicting accounts of his character, the 
splendour of his reign is recognized by the Arabic and Persian sources. 
He is supposed to have amassed a great fortune, including a magnificent 
throne, and his court became legendary for its luxury. The rock-carving 
of Khusrau II ai Taq-i Bustén near Kirmanshah is an unusual example 
of a sumptuous hunting party depicted in great detail. Khusrau was 
a great builder and his palaces in Dastagird, east of Ctesiphon, and in 
Qasr-i Shirin, supposedly named after his queen, were famous in 
Islamic sources. Likewise the king’s love of poetry and music is attested 
by the musicians at his court such as the famous Barbad. That the 
court of Khusrau had some of the same refined degeneracy of the courts 
of the old Roman emperors is attested by the Pahlavi text of “King 
Khusrau and his page’’, where knowledge of rare foods and perfumes, 
skill in games and musical instruments, and the like, are mentioned as 
part of the education of a page. 

We have mentioned the tolerance of Khusrau in the early part of 
his reign towards the Christians, and during his reign the Christian 
religion spread widely throughout the Sasanian empire. The disputes 
between Nestorians and Monophysites broke into open conflict several 
times during his reign. Whereas Nestorianism had been dominant, the 
king favoured the Monophysites, partly because of his friendship with 


1 J. Unvala, King Husrav and His Boy (Paris, 1923), pp. 1-29. 
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Gabriel, a doctor at court, and also because Khusrau’s queen Shirin 
became a Monophysite. At the end of his reign, however, Khusrau 
sanctioned the persecution of Christians. 

Although the Zoroastrian church seems to have been in a state of 
decadence and decay, Khusrau II built fire temples and probably 
encouraged the work of further codification of the Avesta. The fixed 
ritual of Zoroastrianism, however, seems to have discouraged philo- 
sophic thought, for there is no evidence of Zoroastrian intellectual 
activities at the end of the empire. The plundering of the great sanctuary 
of the Gushnasp fire temple at Shiz by Heraclius must have dismayed 
and shaken the Zoroastrian clergy. All in all, the reign of Khusrau was 
noted for its devotion to luxury more than its devotion to thought. 

The pretensions of usurpers to the throne have been mentioned, and 
most of them were generals. We know that at the time of the Arab 
conquests the marzbans in Khurasin were practically independent of 
the court at Ctesiphon, and one may ascribe this weakness of the state 
to the results of the reform of Khusrau I, when he divided the empire 
into four parts, each guarded by a spahbad. The names of the various 
local rulers, especially in the east and in the Caspian provinces, at the 
time of the Arab conquests, indicate the degree to which the Sasanian 
empire had become a feudal state of landed nobility. This nobility was 
basically unwilling to rally to the support of the central authority and 
unwilling to unite in the face of an enemy. 

Under Yazdgard III, his chief minister and commander of the central 
army was called Rustam. The latter tried to rally the Sasanian forces in 
the face of a united Arab threat, but in 636 the Persians were defeated 
and Rustam was killed at the battle of Qadisiyya, near Hira. The 
following year Ctesiphon was occupied by the victorious army of 
Islam. Yazdgard fled to the plateau, hoping to rally the Persians to 
oppose the new menace. The treasures of Ctesiphon were sent to the 
caliph ‘Umar who reputedly displayed the crown of Khusrau in the 
Ka‘ba of Mecca. The Arabs invaded the plateau and in 642 won the 
battle of Nihavand, which put an end to the imperial Sasanian army. 
Yazdgard, fleeing, sought aid on all sides. He had requested Chinese 
aid in 638 but no one came to help the dying cause. Finally he came to 
Marv, but the marzban of Marv, Mahoe, wished to be rid of an un- 
welcome guest and resolved to seize Yazdgard. The latter fled and hid 
in a mill where he was murdered. This happened in 651 and marks the 
end of the Sasanian empire.! 


1 For the details of the Arab conquest of Iran see CHI rv, ch. 1. 
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EPILOGUE 


The fall of the Sasanian empire has been discussed by historians many 
times,! and the exhaustion of the two empires, the Byzantine and the 
Persian, after years of strife, frequently has received prime attention as 
the main reason for the victory of the Arabs. An overall survey of the 
long relations between the two great empires would strengthen this 
view. 

The Sasanians inherited from the Parthians a legacy of over two 
centuries of conflict with the western power. With a Sasanian belief 
in the destiny of Iran to rule over the territories once held by the 
Achaemenians, it was inevitable that wars between the two great 
powers would continue. The Sasanians might have to fight on their 
eastern and northern frontiers, just as the Romans had to hold the 
limes against the Germans and as the Byzantines sought to regain 
territories in Italy, Spain and elsewhere lost to Germanic kingdoms. 
But the main opponent, and the only worthy opponent, of each empire 
was the other. Only between rulers of equal standing could proper 
treaties be made and affairs satisfactorily regulated. This does not mean 
that Persians and Romans never broke agreements or engaged in deceit 
towards the other party, but the Persians and the Romans regarded 
each other as different from the rest of the world, which was somehow 
barbarian. For the Persians, the Roman Caesars were the only fitting 
and equal counterparts of the rulers of Iran. Likewise “the king of 
kings” was regarded with considerable awe by the Romans. This 
attitude continued to the time of the Arab conquests. 

The Sasanian claim to rule territories extending to the Mediterranean 
and Aegean seas was an overall impetus to conflict, although usually 
the Armenian question, conflicts of interest in Georgia and Trans- 
caucasia, or Arab incursions in Mesopotamia would provide a casus 
belli. The Romans, and then the Byzantines, who were regarded as 
Romans by the Persians, were more on the defensive, more seeking to 
maintain the status quo than their opponents, although they too were 
not above offensive acts to extend their frontiers. By the middle of the 
6th century, however, the system of defences on both sides of the 
Mesopotamian frontier had produced what amounted to a stalemate. 
Both Byzantine and Sasanian diplomacy sought to extend the area of 
conflict, as well as alliances, far beyond the frontiers of both states. 
I believe that relations of both sides with the Turks in Central Asia 

1 See in particular S. H. Taqizadeh, Az Parviz td Changiz, 2nd ed. (Tehran, 1349/1970), 
pp. rf. 
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and with the Ethiopians and the people of southern Arabia were part 
of the enlargement of spheres of activity of both empires on a world 
stage, in one sense a forerunner of the extent of the Arab conquests. 
Just as in the time of the Achaemenians, at the end of the Sasanian 
empire ideas of the oecumene or world-state were in the air. 

Some have argued that the spread of Christianity across Iran into 
Central Asia and to China was part of this sentiment for ecumenism 
and even for a universal empire, but Christians were sharply divided 
at the beginning of the 7th century. The Nestorian Christians of the 
Sasanian empire, who had broken with other Christians at the synod 
of Beth Lapat (Gundéshapir) in 483 and at later councils, were quarrel- 
ling with the Monophysites, just as the Monophysites in the Byzantine 
empire were quarrelling with the Orthodox leaders in Constantinople. 
Christianity had made many conversions in the Sasanian empire at the 
expense of Zoroastrianism, but it was far from becoming the religion 
of the majority as some scholars have surmised. It is true that Zoro- 
astrianism had become stultified with too much concern for rites and 
rituals, and the lack of an ecumenical drive such as Christianity main- 
tained, but it was the state church of the Sasanian empire. Unfortunately, 
its fate was closely bound up with the state, which accounts for its 
decline or stagnation after the Arab conquests. 

The Sasanians did overextend themselves in the brief fulfilment of 
their ambitions to reconstitute the Achaemenian empire in the last 
years of Khusrau II, but just as the extended diplomatic activities 
weakened them, so did their military feats. The Persian forces were too 
few effectively to hold and rule Egypt, Palestine and Anatolia. Their 
victory proved hollow, and the subsequent events brought the prestige 
of the court to the lowest level in the history of the Sasanian empire. 
The ruler, and his court, provided the sole centre of allegiance and 
support for the nobility and the people. That allegiance and support 
were almost gone before the battle of Qadisiyya. 

The story of the Arab conquest of Iran to the death of Yazdgard is 
clear in our now ample sources. Each province and even city had to 
fend for itself. Unity, a common allegiance and a common cause did 
not exist, and the inspired Muslim armies conquered the provinces 
one after the other. It was not a quick and easy conquest, for there was 
much fighting before the Arabs could claim the land as theirs. Once 
the imperial Sasanian army was crushed on the plains of Mesopotamia, 
however, there were no regular, trained troops to oppose the conquerors 
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until they reached the frontiers of the Sasanian empire in the east, 
with the military centre of Marv, and in the north at Darband and the 
frontier of the Caucasus. By that time (Arabs were not settled in Marv 
until after 665, and they hardly reached Darband before 655) there was 
no incentive for the frontier troops to fight the conquerors of their 
homeland. The terms of peace made by the Arab armies with various 
cities and districts, frequently making smaller demands than the previous 
taxes paid to the central government of the Sasanians, induced many 
Persians to submit. It is clear that few subjects of the Sasanian state 
were concerned about the fate of the court or of the central govern- 
ment; local interests predominated, and the Arabs did not even have 
to pursue a policy of divide et impera, for the divisions already existed. 
As long as the Arabs left alone local affairs, the change in masters 
above them had little interest for the local people. They had no incen- 
tive to fight for a court which took little notice of them. New masters 
who exacted fewer taxes than the old were to be welcomed rather than 
fought. Such was the psychology of many Persians. When the Arabs 
reached the Sasanian frontier in Central Asia, they found the people 
no more united among themselves than the Persians, but the Sogdians 
and Khwarazmians had had long experience in fighting the Sasanians 
or Turks, and playing off one against the other. They were more 
proud of their local independence than the people of the Sasanian 
empire. It was only natural that the descendants of Yazdgard, and those 
who hoped for a restoration of the Sasanian empire, would turn to the 
east for possible assistance. Even China itself loomed as a possible 
haven and support for Sasanian pretenders. 

The Sasanians throughout their history had not maintained regular 
relations with China, for trade had been carried on by middlemen, 
principally the Sogdians, from their most important centre at Samar- 
kand. Furthermore, during the entire Sasanian period China was 
neither unified nor did it advance any claims to that territory held in 
Central Asia under the powerful Later Han dynasty (A.D. 25-220). 
Warring dynasties kept the Chinese preoccupied with internal affairs 
until the establishment of a unified government under the Sui dynasty 
(589-618). But it was only under the T’ang dynasty (618-906) 
that China once again felt strong enough to extend its influence into 
Central Asia. The expansion of T’ang China, and the great interest in 
the west by the Chinese, corresponded with the decline and fall of the 
Sasanian empire. There had been, of course, some contacts between 
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Iran and China before the T’ang dynasty. Manichaean and Christian 
missionaries had brought their doctrines to the Far East, and some 
traders and soldiers of fortune had made their way from Iran to the 
distant “‘Middle Kingdom”. But most contacts were through Sogdians 
and Turks, for Turkic dynasties ruled over parts of China during the 
period of the “Warring States”’. 

As mentioned above, according to Chinese sources Yazdgard III 
sent an embassy to China in 638 seeking aid in vain against the Arabs.1 
One of the sons of Yazdgard, called Pér6z, took the title of “king of 
kings”? and sought to enlist the support of the Sogdians and Heph- 
thalite princes in Tukh@ristan (now called Badakhshan in Afghanistan) 
against the Arabs. Chinese sources say that Péroz sent an embassy to 
the T’ang court for help, but the Chinese emperor considered the 
distance too great to offer any effective aid, and the envoy returned to 
Péroz without troops or money.? The sources report that Péroz was 
supported, however, by the troops of Tukharistan. Péroz again turned 
to China for aid about the year 662, but all he received was recognition 
as a ruler and a promise to investigate the possibility of aid, which did 
not materialize. Shortly afterwards Pér6z was defeated by the Arabs 
and finally came himself to the Chinese court where in 677 he requested 
permission to build a temple in the Chinese capital of Ch’ang-an, 
presumably a Zoroastrian temple.? The date of his death is uncertain, 
but he left a son who tried to recoup his fortunes in Tukharistan and 
Sogdiana against the Arabs but failed. The Chinese court continued 
to recognize the existence of a ruler of Persia until the middle of the 
8th century, but it was only a fiction. None the less, the continuing 
fiction indicates that hopes for a restoration of Sasanian power, at least 
in Central Asia or eastern Iran, had not faded among the refugee 
nobility. Many Sasanian nobles must have fled to Central Asia and even 
to China from Iran, and they surely contributed to the spread of the 
Persian language in such cities as Bukhara and Samarkand in place of 
Sogdian. A Middle Persian—Chinese bilingual inscription on a grave- 
stone has been found near the town of Sian in Shensi province of 
western China. It records the death of a princess of the Suren family 
from the year 872 or 874, evidence of the late persistence of Sasanian 
families in exile.® 


1 E, Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-Kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1946), 
pp. 171, 257. [On Persian appeals to China cf. p. 547.] 

2 Ibid. p. 172. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. p. 173. 

5 W. Sundermann und T. Thilo, “‘Zur mittelpersisch-chinesischen Grabinschrift aus 
Xi’an (Volksrepublik China)”, Mitteclungen des Instituts fiir Orientforschung x1 (Berlin, 1966) 
437-50. 
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Other members of the Sasanian royal family at different times sought 
to raise the flag of revolt against the Arab masters of Iran, but all failed. 
These revolts are part of Islamic history, but again they testify to a 
certain persistence of allegiance among the Persian nobility to the 
Sasanian dynasty, when its restoration was beyond hope. The traditions 
of Sasanian Iran were to continue into Islamic Iran, however, where 
many institutions and cultural legacies were to assert themselves in the 
new synthesis of an ecumenical culture of Islam under the ‘Abbasids. 
It is ironic that the Persian aristocracy was not prepared to rally to 
and to defend Yazdgard in his time of need but later maintained and 
fostered Sasanian culture and traditions even against the Arabs and 
Islam. In a sense, Sasanian Iran experienced a rebirth under the 
‘Abbasids, for it was the Sasanians who provided the patterns and 
background for the splendour of the imperial court of Baghdad. 
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Appendix I. Chronological Table of the Sasanian dynasty 


Persian Name dates Greek form Middle Persian form Arabic form 
Ardashir 224-40 ’"Apragdpns ’ApragépEns = *rthStr Ardashir 
Shapir 240-70 Lamwpns, LaPoup shpwhly Sabir 
Hurmazd I (Hurmazd-Ardashir) 270-1 ‘Qopicdns ’whrmzd Hurmuz 
Bahram I 271-4 Tovapd8pavos, wlhl’n 

Bahram II 274-93 Ovaparns, wlhln Bahram 
Bahram III 293 | Bapapos, etc wlhl’n 

Narseh 293-302 Napodios, Napons nrshy Narsi 
Hurmazd II 302-9 ‘Qppicdns >whrmzd Hurmuz 
Shapir II 309-79 Lanwpns Shpwhr Sabir 
Ardashir I 379-83 "Apra€apns *rthstr Ardashir 
Shapir II 383-8 Lamwpns Shpwhr Sabir 

Bahram IV 388-99 Tovapafpav wlhl’n Bahram 
Yazdgird I 399-420 =“ loduyépdns yzdkrt Yazdijird 
Bahram V 420-38  Ovapapdrns wlhl’n Bahram Jar 
Yazdgird Il 438-57 ‘loduyépdns yzdkrt Yazdijird 
Hurmazd III 457-9 (?) ‘Oppiodns ’whrmzd Hurmuz 

Pérdz 459-84 IInpolns pyrwe Firtz 

Balash 484-8 BAdons, BaAas wlhs, wrd’hsy Balash 

Kavad I (first reign) 488-96 KaBddns, Kwddns kw’t Qubad 
Zamasp 496-8 Zauaogns z’m’sp Zamast 
Kavad I (second reign) 498-531 KaBadns kw’t Qubad 
Khusrau I $31-79 Xoapons hwslwb Kisra (Asry) Anishirwan 
Hurmazd IV §$79-90  — ‘OQppiadns ’whrmzd Hurmuz 
Khusrau IT (first reign) 590 Xoopons hwslwb Kisra Abarwiz 
Bahram VI Chobin §90-1 Bapayns wlhl’n B. Shibin, Jabin 
Khusrau II (second reign) 591-628 Xoopons hwslwb Kisra Abarwiz 
Kavad II (Shiriya) 628 KaBadns kw’t Qubad 
Ardashir IT 628-9 "Apratapns *rthstr Ardashir 
Shahrvaraz 629 LapBapal, UapBapos hstrwr’¢ Shahr baraz 
Borandukht 630-1 not attested bwl’ndwht Baran Dukht 
Yazdgird III 632-51 "Todtyépdns yzdkrt Yazdiird 
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APPENDIX 2 


The following transcriptions are intended to assist the reader in identifying 
different forms of the words in various sources; from them one can deduce 
the MPers., Greek or Arabic forms of other words and names occurring in 
the chapter. No attempt has been made to transliterate Armenian names or 
well-known place names. 


PLACE AND PERSONAL NAMES 


Adurbad son of Mahraspand or Mihraspand, MPers. ’twrp’t y mbrspnd’n. 

Adur Gushnasp, MPers. ’twr gw&usp, Aramaic ’drgwsnsp. 

Amazasp, MPers. ’wcspy, Greek ’Apualaor. 

Ardashir, MPers. ’rtbstr, Greek Apralap (or ’Apta&épEns); Arabic ardashir. 

Ardavan, Parthian: ’rtbnw, Greek ’AptaBavos. 

Bahram, MPers. w/b/’n, Greek Tovapabpavos, Ovdapavns, Bapaos, etc., Arabic 
bahram. 

Balash, MPers. w/k’s, Greek BAadons, Badds, Arabic balash. 

Khusrau, MPers. bws/wd(y), Greek Xoopons, Arabic isrd. 

Gundéshapir, MPers. wyh (or wh) ’ntywk Shpwhl, Greek Dove-avrioy-caBwp, 
Arabic jundatsabur, Syriac byt I’ pt. 

Hurmazd, MPers. bwrmezd (or ’whrmzd’, Greek ‘Qppicdys. 

Karkha, MPers. ’yr’n’s’n kr(t) kw’t, Aramaic &rk’ d /dn. 

Kartir, MPers. &/ty/ (Kerdir), Greek Kapretp (and other spellings). 

Kavad, MPers. &w’t(y), Greek KaBdins, Kwadns, Arabic qubad. 

Narseh, iMPers. arsby, Greek Napoaios, Napojs. 

Pérdz, MPers. pylwe, prywz, Greek IInpws, Ilepéolns, Arabic firaz. 

Shahrbaraz, MPers. *AStrwr’é, Greek LapBapal, Arabic shahrbaraz. 

Shapir, MPers. Sbpwhr, Greek Lamwpns (ot LaBoup), Arabic sabar. 

Susa (Eran-farrah-Sapuhr), MPers. ’yr’” GDH sbpwhry, Aramaic Saf, Arabic 
al-sus. 

Vahriz, MPers. whryt, Greek Odapilns, Arabic bahriz. 

Véh Antiok Khusrau, MPers. wyh ’ntywk bwslwd, Arabic al-rimiyya, riimiyan, 
NPers. réimagan. 

Vologases, Parthian w/gfy, Greek ’OAaydons or Bodoyéons. 

Yazdgird, MPers. ydzkrt, Greek *Joduyépdns, Arabic yazdajird. 

Zamasp, MPers. z’m’sp, Greek Zayudodns, Arabic ramasf. 


SPECIAL TERMS 


andarzbad, MPers. bndript, ‘chief advisor”’. 

dar-andarzbad, MPers. BB’ bndrép?, “‘court councillor”’. 
dehkan, MPers. dhyk’n, “yeoman”? (now “farmer’’). 

diram MPers. ZWZN, “coin of weight approx. four grams”’. 
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hazarbad, MPers. hi’/pt, “‘army leader of a thousand”’. 
marzban, MPers. mlip’n, ““margrave’’. 

mibragan, MPers. mtrwg’n, “festival of the autumnal equinox”’. 
mobadan-mibad, MPers. mgwpt’n mgwpt, “chief priest”’. 
noraz, MPers. nwklwé, ““New Yeat’s Day’’. 

spabbad, MPers. sp’hpt, “army leader’”’. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The abbreviations used in the bibliographies and footnotes are listed below. 


AA 
AAWG 


AAntASH 


Archdaologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch des deutschen 
archdologischen Instituts) (Berlin) 

Albhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen (Phil. 
Hist. Klasse) (G6ttingen) 

Acta antiqua academiae scientiarum Hungaricae (Budapest) 


AArch ASH Acta archacologica academiae scientiarum Hungaricae (Budapest) 


AB 
Acta Iranica 


Aevum 


AGWG 


Anatolia 
ANS 
ANSMN 
ANSNNM 
ANSNS 
Antiquity 
AO 
AOAW 


AOH 
APAW 


Apollo 
ArOr 


Artibus 
Asiae 


Analecta Bollandiana (Brussels) 

Acta Iranica (encyclopédie permanente des études iraniennes) 
(Tehran-—Liége—Leiden) 

Aevum (Rassegna di Scienze Storiche Linguistiche e Filologiche) 
(Milan) 

Abhandlungen der (kéniglichen) Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften xu 
Gottingen (Berlin) 

Ars Islamica = Ars Orientalis (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

Annali: Istituto Orientale di Napoli (s.\. sezione linguistica; n.s. 
new series) (Naples) 

American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature (Chicago) 
Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes (Leipzig) 
Archdologisihe Mitteilungen aus Tran (old series 9 vols 1929-38; 
new series 1968- ) (Berlin) 

Anatolia (revue annuelle d’archéo'ogie) (Ankara) 

American Numismatic Society 

American Numismatic Society Museum Notes (New York) 
American Numismatic Society Numismatic Notes and Mono- 
graphs (New York) 

American Numismatic Society Numismatic Studies (New 
York) 

Antiquity (a periodical review of archaeology edited by Glyn 
Daniel) (Cambridge) 

Acta Orientalia (ediderunt Societates Orientales Batava Danica 
Norvegica Svedica) (Copenhagen) 

Anvzeiger der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Phil. 
Hist. Klasse) (Vienna) 

Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae (Budapest) 
Abhandlungen der Preussischen (Deutschen) spaaaie der Wissen- 
schaften (Phil. Hist. Klasse) (Berlin) 

Apollo (The magazine of the arts) (London) 

Archiv Orientalnéd (Quarterly Journal of African, Asian and 
Latin American Studies) (Prague) 

Artibus Asiae (Institute of Fine Arts, New York University) 
(Dresden, Ascona) 
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Asia Major 


ASIR 
BASOR 
BCH 
BCMA 


BEFEO 
Berytus 


BMO 
BSO(A)S 


Byzantion 
CAH 


Caucasica 


GCS 
Georgica 


GJ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Asia Major (a journal devoted to the study of the languages, 
arts and civilizations of the Far East and Central Asia) old 
series, 11 vols (Leipzig, 1923-35); (a British journal of Far 
Fastern studies) new series, 19 vols (London, 1949-75) 
Archaeological Survey of India. Reports made during the years 1862- 
by Alexander Cunningham, 23 vols. Simla—Calcutta, 1871-87. 
Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research (Baltimore, 
Maryland) 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique (Athens—Paris) 

The Bulletin us the Cleveland Museum of Art (Cleveland, Ohio) 
Bulletin de l’ Ecole Frangatse d’Extréme Orient (Hanoi-Paris) 
Berytus (archaeological studies published by the Museum of 
Archaeology and the American University of Beirut) (Copen- 
hagen) 

British Museum Quarterly (London) 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and African) Studies (University .of 
London) 

Byzantion (Revue Internationale des Etudes Byzantines) 
(Brussels) 

The Cambridge Ancient History, 12 vols; 1st edition 1924-39 
(Cambridge) (Revised edition 1970-) 

Caucasica (Zeitschrift fiir die Erforschung der Sprachen und 
Kulturen des Kaukasus und Armeniens) 10 fascs (Leipzig, 
1924-34) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (Oxford) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum (London) 

Comptes rendus de l? Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres (Paris) 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (Paris, Louvain) 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum (Vienna) 
Denkschriften der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(Phil. Hist. Klasse) (Vienna) 

East and West (Quarterly published by the Instituto Italiano per 
il Medio ed Estremo Orient) (Rome) 

Epigraphia Indica (Calcutta) 

Eos (Commentarii Societatis Philologae Polonorum) (Bratis- 
lava-Warsaw) 

Etudes préliminaries aux religions orientales dans |’Empire 
romain (Leiden) 

Eranos (Acta Philologica Suecana) (Uppsala) 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. James Hastings, 13 vols 
(Edinburgh, 1908-21) 

Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte (Leipzig, Berlin) 

Georgica (a journal of Georgian and Caucasian studies) nos. 1-5 
(London, 1935-7) 

The Geographical Journal (London) 
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Gnomon 
Hellenica 


Historia 


KSIIMK 
KZ 


LCL 
MDAFA 


Mesopotamia 


MMAB 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Gnomon (Kritische Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte klassische 
Altertumswissenschaft) (Munich) 

Hellenica (receuil d’épigraphie de numismatique et d’antiquités 
grecques) (Paris) 

Historia (Journal of Ancient History) (Wiesbaden) 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies (Cambridge, Mass.) 

Handbuch der Orientalistik, ed. B. Spuler (Leiden-Cologne) 
Harvard Oriental Series (Cambridge, Mass.) 

Tranica Antiqua (Leiden) 

Indo-Iranian Journal (The Hague) 

The Indian Antiquary, 62 vols (Bombay, 1872-1933) 
TIran(journal of the British Institute of Persian Studies)(London- 
Tehran) 

Iraq (journal of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq) 
(London) 

Journal Asiatique (Paris) 

Journal of the American Oriental Society (New York) 

Journal (and proceedings) of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Calcutta) 

Journal of the Asiatic Society Bombay Branch (Bombay) 

Journal of the K.R. Cama Oriental Institute, 29 vols (Bombay, 
1922-35) 

Journal of Cuneiform Studies (New Haven, Conn.) 

Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient (Leiden) 
Journal of Hellenic Studies (London) 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Singapore) 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies (Chicago) 

Journal of tie Numismatic Society of India (Bombay) 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London) 

The Journal of Roman Studies (London) 

Kairos (Zeitschrift fiir Religionswissenschaft und Theologie) 
(Salzburg) 

Kfio (Beitrige zur Alten Geschichte) (Berlin) 

Kuml (Aatbog for Jysk Arkaeologisk Selskab) (Aarhus) 
Kratkie soobshcheniya o dokladakh i polevykh issledovaniyakh 
Instituta istorii naterialnoi kultury AN SSR (Moscow) 
Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung, begrindet von Adalbert 
Kuhn (Gottingen) 

Loeb Classical Library 

Mémoires de la délégation archéologique frangaise en 
Afghanistan (Paris) 

Mesopotamia (Rivista di Archeologia, Faculta di Littere e 
filosofia) (University of Turin) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin (old series 1905-42; new 
series 1942~ ) (New York) 
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MMP 


Le Muséon 


Museum 


NC 
NGWG 


Numismatica 


OLZ 
Oriens 


Orientalia 
Pauly 


PBA 
Philologus 


PO 
RAA 
RAC 


REA 
Religion 


RGG 


RSO 


Saeculum 


SBE 
SCBO 
Semitica 


SHAW 


SPA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Monuments et Mémoires (publiés par 1’ Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-lettres) (Fondation Eugéne Piot, Paris) 

Le Muséon (Revue d’Etudes Orientales) (Louvain-Paris) 
Museum (art magazine edited by the Tokyo National Museum) 
(Tokyo) 

Numismatic Chronicle (London) 

Nachrichten von der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
xu Gottingen (Gottingen) 

Numismatica (Rome) 

Orientalische Literaturzeitung (Berlin—Leipzig) 

Oriens (journal of the International Society for Oriental 
Research) (Leiden) 

Orientalia (a quarterly published by the Faculty of Ancient 
Oriental Studies, Pontifical Biblical Institute) new series (Rome) 


~ Pauly, A. Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft 


(ed. G. Wissowa) (Stuttgart, 1894- ) 

Proceedings of the British Academy (London) 

Philologus (Zeitschrift fiir das klassische Altertum) (Stolberg, 
etc., now Berlin) | 

Patrologia Orientalis (ed. R. Gaffin and F. Nau) (Paris) 

Revue des arts asiatiques (Paris) 

Reallexicon fur Antike und Christentum (ed. T. Klauser) (Stutt- 
gartt, 1950- ) 

Revue des études arméniennes, nouvelle séric (Paris) 

Religion (A Journal of Religion and Religions) (Newcastle upon 
Tyne) 

Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2nd ed., 6 vols(Tubingen, 
1927-32); 3rd ed., 7 vols (Tiibingen, 1957-65) 

Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions (Paris) 

Rwista Italiana di Numismatica e Sciengi Affini (Milan) 

Revue Numismatique (Patis) 

Rivista degli Studi Orientali (Rome) 

Saeculum (Jahrbuch fur Universalgeschichte) (Freiburg— 
Munich) 

Sacred Books of the East (Oxford) 

Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis (Oxford) 
Semitica (Cahiers publiés par |’Institut d’Etudes Sémitiques de 
Université de Paris) (Paris) 

Sitgungsberichte der heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften (Phil. 
Hist. Klasse) (Heidelberg) 

A Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope and P. Ackerman, 
6 vols (Text pp. 1-2817) (Oxford—London—New York, 1938- 
39); repr. 12 vols (Tokyo, 1964-65); no vol. x11; vol. x1v New 
Studies 1938-1960 (Text pp. 2879-3205) (Oxford—London, 
1967); vol. xv Bibliography of Pre-Islamic Persian Art to 1938 
(cols 1-340), Reprint of Index to Text Wolumes I-III (i-vi) 
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SPA (cont.) 


SPAW 
StIr 
Sumer 


SWAW 


Syria 
TITAKE 


TM 


T’oung Pao 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(pp. 1-63) (Ashiya, Japan, 1977); vol. xvi Brb/iography of Islamic 
Persian Art to 1938 (cols 341-854) (Ashiya, 1977); vol xviI 
New Studies 1960-1973. In Memoriam Arthur Upham Pope, Part I 
Pre-Islamic Studies (pp. 3207-3717) (not yet published); vol. 
xvut New Studies 1960-1973..., Part II Islamic Architecture 
(not yet published); vol. x1x New Studies 1960-1973 ..., Part III 
Islamic Art (not yet published). References are given to page 
numbers only. 

Sitgungsberichte der Preussischen (Deutschen) Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (Phil. Hist. Klasse) (Berlin) 

Studia Iranica (Leiden) 

Sumer (journal of archaeology and history in Iraq) (Baghdad) 
Sitzungsberichte der Wiener (Osterreichischen) Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (Phil. Hist. Klasse) (Vienna) 

Syria (Revue d’art oriental et d’archéologie) (Paris) 

Trudi Iuxhno-Turkmenistanskoi Archeologischeskoi Kimplexnoi 
Ekspeditsii, 6 vols (Moscow, 1949-58) 

Travaux et mémoires (Centre de Recherche d’Histoire et Civili- 
zation de Byzance) (Paris) 

T’oung Pao (Archives concernant l’histoire, les langues, la 
géographie, l’ethnographie et les arts de l’Asie orientale) 
(Leiden) 

Transactions of the Philological Society (London) 

Vestnik, drevnei istorii (Moscow) 

Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft (Leipzig) 

Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes (Vienna) 

Yale Classical Studies (New Haven, Conn.) 

Leitschrift fur Assyriologie (Berlin) 

Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft (Wiesbaden) 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik (Berlin) 


The following frequently quoted works are given in an abbreviated form 
marked with an asterisk 


Christensen, A. L’Iran sous les Sassanides, 2nd ed. Copenhagen-Paris, 1944 
(Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliothéque d’Etudes 48). 

Diakonoff, I. M. and Livshits, V. A. Dokumenty iz Nisy I v. do n.e. Predvari- 
telnye itogi raboti (Documents from Nisa of the 1st century B.C. 
Preliminary summary of the work). Moscow, 1960. 

“‘Parfianskoje tsarskoje choziajstvo v Nise”’, DI 1960.2, pp. 14-38. 

“‘Novye nakhodki dokumentov v staroi Nise”? (New kinds of documents 
at old Nisa), in Peredneaziatskii Sbornik 11 (Near Eastern Symposium 
no. 11) (Moscow, 1966), pp. 135-57 (English summary, pp. 169-73). 

Parthian economic documents from Nisd, ed. by D. N. MacKenzie, Plates 1 
(London, 1976), Plates 11(London, 1977), Texts 1, pp. 1-80 (Cllr, Part 11, 


Vol, 1). 
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Firdausi. Shab-ndma, Beroukhim edition, 10 vols. Tehran, 1313/1934-1315/ 
1936, Gives corresponding page numbers in the editions of Turner 
Macan (4 vols, Calcutta, 1829) and J. Mohl (text and French translation, 
7 vols, Paris, 1838-78). 

Moscow edition, 9 vols. 1963-71. 

Mohl’s French translation printed separately, 7 vols. Paris, 1876-8. 
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CHAPTER 4 


This is not meant to be an exhaustive list of sources on Sassanian Iran, for 
which consult *Christensen, L’Iran, pp. 50-83.1 Rather, it is first an overall 
guide to bibliographies on specific subjects, and second a chronological 
survey of the most important sources for the political history of Sassanian 
Iran. 

All Sassanian inscriptions will be contained in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Tranicarum published in London and now in progress. A preliminary glossary 
has been prepared by P. Gignoux, Glossaire des inscriptions pehlevies et parthes, 
London, 1972 (Cllr Supplementary Series 1). The two basic works on the 
great inscription of Shapir are M. Sprengling, Third Century Iran. Sapor and 
Kartir (Chicago, 1953) and *Maricq, “Res Gestae’’. For other inscriptions the 
main publication is E. Herzfeld, Pazku/z (Berlin, 1924). 

Sassanian numismatics are conveniently summarized by R. Gobl, Sassanian 
Numismatics (Brunswick, 1971) where an extensive bibliography on the 
subject may be found. 

Seals and clay sealings may be found in the relevant volumes of the Clr. 
Bibliographical references to the inscriptions on them, and on all Iranian 
inscriptions from the Sassanian period, may be found in *Henning, 
** Mitteliranisch”’. 

Zoroastrian Pahlavi literature is surveyed by J. Tavadia, Die mittelpersische 
Sprache und Literatur der Zarathustrier (Leipzig, 1956) p. 141. In this book the 
bibliographies of editions, and studies on each of them, will aid the reader. 

Arabic and Persian sources on the Sassanians are discussed by Christensen, 
op. cit, pp. 59-74, and a full bibliography is in B. Spuler, Iran in fribislamischer 
Zeit (Wiesbaden, 1952) pp. 535-64. 

Nothing has replaced the remarks of Christensen op. cit. on Greek and 
Latin sources (pp. 73-7), Armenian sources (pp. 77-9) and Syriac sources 
(pp. 80-3). | 

The overall history of the succession of Sassanian rulers is covered by 
Tabari (see especially *N6ldeke, Tabar7) and by *Firdausi. Although other 
works, such as the Arabic text of al-Tha‘alibi, edited and translated into 
French by H. Zotenberg, Histoire des rois des Perses (Paris, 1900), contain 
information not found in Tabari or Firdausi, those two are the most im- 
portant general histories upon which many others are based. Firdausi, of 
course, contains many fanciful stories, but cannot be ignored if used with 
caution. 

For the beginning of the Sassanian dynasty, we have a plethora of material. 
The most important Classical source is Agathias, edited in a recent publi- 
cation by R. Keydell (Berlin, 1967). All sources are surveyed in G. Walser 
and T. Pékary, Die Krise des rémischen Reiches (Berlin, 1962). A summary of 
events, with selected translations from various sources is given in J]. Gagé, 
La montée des Sassanides (Patis, 1964). 

After the death of Shapir I, there follows a dearth of information until 


1 See also pp. 359ff. and 126off. in the present volume. 
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the time of Shapir II. For his reign we have the long account of his wars 
with the Romans by Ammianus Marcellinus, edited and trans. into English 
by J. C. Rolfe (LCL, London, 1935). 

In the 4th century, for the first time, we have the Syriac acts of the Persian 
martyrs which, in addition to religious matters, contain items of information 
significant for political history. G. Wiesner has studied these accounts in his 
Zur Martyreruberlieferung aus der Christenverfolgung Schapurs II, AAWG uxvit 
(1967). The Syriac chronicles, while occasionally having items of interest to 
Iran, are generally disappointing as sources for the political history of Iran 
under the Sassanians. 

In the reign of Yazdagird I and throughout the 5th century the Armenian 
sources begin to throw light on Sassanian history, and they give us infor- 
mation in addition to the standard texts of Tabari and Firdausi. For the early 
part of the century the chronicles of Lazar of P’arp and of Ehisé, although 
concerned with the history of Armenia, are also of value for Iranian history. 
Translated into French under the auspices of V. Langlois, Collection des 
historiens anciens et modernes de l’ Arménie 11 (Paris, 1869), pp. 183-368, both 
translations need to be controlled by the newer and best editions of each: 
Lazar, Patmut’iun Hayoc, ed. Ter-Mkrtzean (Tiflis, 1904), and Elisé, Vasn 
Vardanac ew Hayoc Paterazmin, ed. E. Ter-Minasean (Erevan, 1957). Priscus, 
ed. L. Dindorff, Historici Graeci Minores 1 (Leipzig, 1870), pp. 275-352, or ed. 
C, Miller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum ww (Patis, 1868) pp. 29-110, has 
interesting information about the reign of Péréz. 

For the end of the 5th century and the beginning of the 6th, especially 
the reigns of Kavad and the beginning of Khusrau I we have detailed 
account of the wars between Persians and Byzantines in Procopius; History 
of the Wars, ed. and tr. H. B. Dewing (LCL, London, 1961). Agathias, 
mentioned above, is also an important source for the reign of Khusrau I. 

The Mazdakite movement has evoked two books, one by A. Christensen, 
Le régne du roi Kawadh I et le communisme Mazdakite (Copenhagen, 1925) and 
O. Klima, Magdak (Prague, 1957). The Syriac chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, 
ed. and tr. W. Wright (Cambridge, 1882) is especially useful for Kavad’s 
reign, although many Byzantine authors writing in Greek are just as im- 
portant for the events of the 6th and 7th centuries.! The Corpus Scriptorum 
Historicorum Byzantinorum, published in the first half of the 19th century at 
Bonn, contains the texts of relevant authors. 

For the last century of Sassanian rule we have a number of valuable 
chronicles such as the so-called Syriac “Anonymous of Guidi”’, first edited 
by I. Guidi in the CSCO series 3, vol. 1v, and translated by T. Ndldeke in 
SWAW cxxvilt (1893), no. ix. For a detailed bibliography of this period see 
P. Goubert, Byzance avant I’Islam 1 (Paris, 1951), pp. 33 2ff. 

For.the 7th century the massive number of Arabic sources completely 
changes our view of the history of Iran, bringing it from the shadows into 
the full light of detailed chronicles. The Fats al-buldan of al-Baladhuri, ed. 
M. J. De Goeje (Leiden, 1866) and translated into English by P. K. Hitti, 


1 See also bibliography to Ch. 27 (9). 
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The Origins of the Islamic State, part 1 (New York, 1916), part 2 by 
F. Murgotten (New York, 1924) is perhaps the most valuable source on the 
Arab conquests. For the Islamic sources see Spiiler, op. c#¢. 
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